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JASHINGTON is already the most 
\\ beautiful city in our country. 
Planned by man, instead of being the 
outgrowth of circumstance, it greets the 
beholder as a work of art—a gem among 
cities, a place of parks and palaces. It has 
all the dignity that power and place re 
flect, and all the beauty that should go 
with the social rulership it is developing. 

It is the capital of authority and plea- 
sure. The confidence of the one and the 
restfulness of the other are in its soft and 
mainly languorous atmosphere. Take the 
Congressional Limited train from New 
York of a morning, so as to land on 
Pennsylvania Avenue in the afternoon. 
There are no crowds. Only on the 4th of 
Mareh, when 200,000 sight-seers line one 
street, can there be crowds in those mag- 
nificent boulevards. But the avenue is 
alive with people. They are different from 
the people of our other cities. They are 
American. That is to say, they are per- 
sons from all the States and Territories, 
who are well enough established in citi- 
zenship to be of the government, of fash- 
ionable society, or of a population which 
has not manufactures or commerce to at- 
tract foreigners or new citizens. 

The people on the avenue are well 
dressed, self-respecting, a little proud, and 
confident. As much freedom and equal- 
ity as you will find reflected in the man 
ners of any multitude on earth are visible 
in that assembly. They walk as «so other 
cityful walksin this country—always with 
a parade step. There is no bolting along 
as in New York, or slouching along as in 
the South. There are no strained faces 
of men who plunge ahead muttering to 
themselves as in Chicago. The paraders 
of Washington all wear their best clothes, 
and move in stately measure—right foot, 
1, 2,3; left foot, 1, 2,3; right foot—from 
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the Capitol to the Treasury, and back 
again, keeping to the right as the law di- 
rects. 

Nobody works hard there except the 
present President. More than 70,000 per 
sons live on assured incomes from the 
covernment, witli ease of mind, and little 
need to lay a penny by. In turn 75,000 
negroes live upon them, with greater ease 
of mind, and a constitutional objection 
to guarding against a rainy day. That 
accounts for close to 150,000 out of the 
less than 230,000 souls in the placid city. 
The rest are keeping stores, keeping great 
and nearly always white hotels, keep- 
ing boarding-houses, keeping saloons and 
livery-stables. Many are maintaining 
great mansions for the giving of balls 
and routs and receptions. Then there 
are the white servants and clerks and 
assistants of all these. And somewhere 
in the swarm (but I never saw a sign of 
them in all my intimacy with Washing- 
ton) are the folks who have made Wash- 
ington a manufacturing city. 

The Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge has said 
that ‘‘ it is a government city and no- 
thing else. It has practically no manu 
factures and no commerce, and its popu- 
lation is made up of persons engaged in 
the government service and of those who 
supply their wants, together with a con- 
stantly increasing class of people who 
come to dwell there because it is a plea- 
sant place to live.” And Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, who also has lived 
there, finds the city unlike all others in 
the main, and particularly because it has 
no manufactories. That is the way it 
has struck me, and yet Special Bulletin 
158 of the last census declares it to be the 
eighteenth city in the value of its manu- 
factures. As the fact jars upon the very 
spirit of the Washington its admirers 
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know, the reader and I may be pardoned 
for pausing to examine this disturbing 
document. The parade on Pennsylvania 
Avenue will not mind halting. It would 
do as much for a half-dozen singing ne 
groes with Salvation Army ribbons on 
their hats. It has all the time in the 
world, and would rather halt than not. 

Lo! the twenty-five principal subjects 
of labor are bottling, brick and tile mak- 
ing, carpentering, carriages and wagons, 
candy, engraving, flour and grist milling, 
architectural and ornamental iron-work- 
ing, furniture, liquors, lithographing, 
blind making, marble 
and stone work and masonry, painting 
and paper-hanging, plastering, paving, 
plumbing and gas- fitting, printing and 
publishing, saddlery and tin- 
ware, tobacco, watch and clock and jew- 
elry repairing. In other words, the city 
is building up very fast, and the work is 
mainly in support of that extension and in 
the maintenance of life and comfort there. 

Pennsylvania Avenue’s paraders pass 
the finest shops that any city of the size 
in the country can muster. They are not 
all so large as they are elegant. They 
reflect the prosperity and polish of the 
population. The windows form a beau- 
tiful exposition, one that interests and 
pleases the visitors from the biggest cities. 
The display is led by the jewellers, pic- 
ture, art, and bric-a-braec dealers, plo- 
tographers, furnishers, and fancy-goods 
dealers. A great book-store, such as few 
of our cities can show, is the rendezvous 
of the scholarly and literary folk, who 
love Washington best of all, I think. 

It is interesting to watch the people in 
the parade before the windows. In the 
quieter residence avenues of the north- 
western section one may see the rich to 
better advantage, in far separated couples 
or in carriages, and one may see the man- 
sions and gardens, and the nurses, and 
those toddlers who are the luckiest chil- 
dren in the Union; for of all places Wash- 
ington is the most heavenlike for children. 
3ut in the mixed throng on Pennsylvania 
Avenue there is a chance to see the 
people of a city so distinctively Amer- 
ican as to contain only 18,000 foreign- 
born men and women. The Southerners 
attract the eye first. Their soft hats and 
Prince Albert coats betray them. The 
lawyer, the leader in the South, has set 
the fashion for all his people. So it comes 
that all Southern men dress like lawyers— 
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in sober black with long coat tails. Ih 
their carriage one sees a strange conflict 
of pride and slovenliness—pride in the 
pose of the head, and indolence in thei: 
gait. Their women, petted to the spoil 
ing-point when they are young, are thi 
life of the avenue, and of all Washing 
ton. To be typical they must be blondes 
and we see hundreds of pure blondes in 
the parade. And they must be merry 
and much in evidence, having never been 
restrained. They are absolutely queens 
at home, and hesitate at nothing. Liter 
ature, art, wit, vocalization, dramatic en 
tertainment, reform, equestrianism, lead 
ership of fashion, social activity—there is 
nothing into which they do not plunge; 
and they and their peculiarities are all 
intensified in Washington. Their hus- 
bands and brothers look on in blind idol- 
atry. 
ask only to be considered orators; and that 
they all are. What should we do but for 
the Southerners in Washington—but for 
their spiritedand pretty women especially ? 
But there is no need to discuss doing with- 
out this leaven in the great lump. And 
it is fitting that they should be most 
conspicuous there, for Washington is a 
Southern city geographically. True, 
George Washington and his testy engi- 
neer, L’Enfant, planned to have it grow 
to the eastward of the Capitol, on the 
high plateau that was best suited for a 
city’s site. And they intended the White 
House to be a semi-country-seat, apart 
from the town. The Southerners were in 
control then, and where they thought the 
city would come they laid out avenues 
for their beloved States—Virginia and 
Georgia and North and South Carolina 
avenues. Alas for their hopes! the greedy 
land-owners and speculators held that 
land too high, and we built the city so 
that to-day the elegant streets are the 
ones that bear the names of the down- 
East Yankee States. 

Next in order of notability in the pa- 
rade are the Western folk—great in num- 
bers, as befits the representatives of near- 
ly two-thirds of the Union. There is no 
mistaking them, either. ‘Their men are 


For themselves the Southern men 


bearded, hot-eyed, intense beings, sel f-con- 
centrated, as you can see in their every 
action and movement and conversation. 
Their women include many of the lead- 
ers of the official and the social sets, and 
yet, taking them by and large, as the 
sailor phrase goes, the Western women 
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the ones that come 
rest raw and ill at 

in the formal, ultra 
ventional routine of 
sublie and social life, 

ere power and place 
opaded in one set, and 
ette and eating rule 
other. The darkies 
very conspicuous by 
eason of their peculiari- 
ties and their numbers. 
[hey divide themselves 
to two bodies. The ele- 
eant and ambitious form 
one, and the lazy, happy, 
easy-going work folk and 
vagrants form the other. 
But the darky mob is 
nost picturesque, with 
its red- waisted nurse 
virls, its huge bandanna- 
crowned ‘‘mammies,” its 
white- bearded, rheumat- 
ic old ‘‘ uncles” in the 
whitewashing line, its 
ragtage and bobtail loaf- 
ers, out at elbow, toggle- 
jointed, loose all over, 
and content whenever 
the sun shines on them. 
That which we have 
called the parade is no 
parade at all. It is so 
spoken of because of the 
slow-measured pace and 
holiday air of the people 
on the main avenue, but 
it is the whole body of 
the population we have 
been deseribing, and not 
any fraction of them, ex- 
cept as we have partic 
ularized. There is no 
promenade in Washing 
ton, though there is a 
big Fifth Avenue fol- 
lowing that wishes for 
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one. These fashionables 
and official leaders have 
been for a long time en- 
deavoring to establish a 
carriage parade like 
Rotten Row, for they have not even that. 
Back of the White House, where used to 
be ‘‘ the Flats,” is a vast meadow set with 
clumps of trees here and there, and 
cut by a great circular drive. It is 
called the White Lot, and lies between 





EASY-GOING NEGROES IN THE MARKET-SPACE. 


the Monument on the east and the Van 
Ness mansion on the west. Another ring 
of road encircles the adjoining Monu- 
ment lot. Mrs. Harrison and Mrs. Morton 
lent the highest sanction to the plan for 
holding a carriage meet there once a 
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week, but it did not sueceed. Again, as I 
write this, at Easter-time in 1894, the diver- 
sion has been revived, and with more suc- 
cess, since the assemblies have shown bar- 
ons and counts and generals and million- 
airesses rolling in an endless circle, and 
bowing and lounging back upon uphol- 
stered seats quite in the way that has been 
wished for. The use of these two rather 
naked lots makes the plan somewhat too 
arbitrary, though it may succeed. But 
when the greatest of Washington im- 
provements is accomplished we shall see 
a grand field for such a weekly meet— 
one that will resound with the heavy 
rumble of elegant landaus and drags on 
every fine day in the season. I refer to 
that time when the entire south side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, from the Capitol 
to the Monument, shall be made a park. 
On that side of the avenue (excepting the 
buildings on the avenue itself) there is 
now a series of narrow parks all the way. 
It is broken only by the Pennsylvania 
Railway crossing; but between that green- 
ery and the avenue the buildings form 
what is called ** the Division ’--the dis- 
reputable quarter of the city. It is an 
eyesore physically as well as morally. 
Legislation looking toward the razing of 
these buildings and the establishment of 
a noble park where they stand has been 
sought for in more than one bill that has 
But it is to be done 
as surely as anything mundane can be 
promised. 

The park area of Washington is only 
538 acres, but at every circle where the 
avenues cross one another is a little park. 
Every view along the avenues ends at a 
cloud of foliage, with an equestrian statue 
in the heart of it. Every avenue is doubly 
fringed with trees, and when one looks 
down on the city from an eminence the 
whole place—excepting the wide canal 
cut by Pennsylvania Avenue—is hid un- 
der foliage. A dome or two, the Monu- 
ment, and a few steeples rise above the 
leaves, as if to suggest the presence of a 
city that has been: abandoned and swal- 
lowed up by a forest. The planting of 
trees has been an official mania, and the 
faster they have multiplied, the faster the 
malaria, that once ruled the place, has 
dwindled out of consideration. 

The basis of the unique plan of the city 
is a mathematical, checker-board arrange- 
ment of squares made by streets running 
north and south and streets running east 


failed of passage. 


and west. One set is numbered, and tly 
other set is known by letters, so that 
child can easily master the system. But 
L’Enfant planned the city when the hor 
rors of the French Revolution were fres), 
in mind, and in order that it should neve) 
be barricaded, and that troops could }y 
swiftly moved to any point of it, he de 
vised a double system of wheel spokes 
laid across the whole city—one set of 
spokes having the Capitol for its hub, and 
the other set meeting at the White House 
The spokes that cut up the sub-system so 
peculiarly are the great avenues that bear 
the names of the States. The streets are 
from 80 to 120 feet wide, and the avenues 
are from 120 to 160 feet wide. Not only 
are many of the streets all but roofed over 
by trees, and not alone are there the 
numerous tree-filled squares of whieh I 
have spoken, but where the avenues cross 
the streets and cut off corners and leave lit 
tle wedges of land cut off from the blocks, 
there also are flower-beds and shady little 
park bits. There are 235 miles of thor- 
oughfares in the city, and of these 163 
miles are paved, 90 miles being asphalt. 
The city is kept beautifully clean, and the 
loudest imitation of a city’s roar that is 
heard in the bowery, begardened resi- 
dential districts is the melodious click-a- 
tick made by the hoofs of the horses—a 
constant chorus peculiar to Washington. 
There are many delightful country 
drives in the suburbs of Washington, and 
nearly all the suburbs are very beautiful. 
The city is in-a basin, in the bottom of a 
pass, with a rim of hills all around it. The 
Virginia hills are on one side, and those 
of Maryland are on the other. The prime 
drive is along Rock Creek. For two or 
three miles along it the government has 
laid out a zoological park, which one great 
traveller characterizes as tlhe most beauti- 
ful natural park in the world. On the 
hottest days this charming drive is shaded 
during the afternoons. It has a continu- 
ation called the Pierce’s Mill Road, which 
starts from a picturesque old mill and leads 
to the Tenallytown (pronounced ‘‘ Tenly- 
town”’) Road near Red Top, the President's 
first suburban home. Another drive in 
this pretty region leads behind Grasslands 
and ends in Georgetown, now a part of 
Washington, and one of the most substan- 
tial and interesting of our Southern cities. 
In the opposite end of town—in South 
Washington —is the St. Elizabeth Drive, 
which offers at least one view as fine as 
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any in the rich gallery of Washington’s 
natural The Bladensburg Road, 
and the drive to Arlington and on to 
Alexandria, are excellent, and there are 
many others almost as fine. The drive 
Bridge is perhaps the 
most famous, though no longer fashion- 


scenes, 


to Cabin John 


able; the most popular is the one to and 
Home. 
There are twenty miles of carriage roads 


in the grounds of the Soldiers’ 


within these superb grounds, and adjoin- 
ing them is the new Roman Catholie uni- 
versity, which occupies one of the finest 
sites for the effective dispiay of noble 
buildings and for the enjoyment of a beau- 
tiful outlook that ean well be imagined. 
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There is not space to describe the gran 
houses of what is already called ‘‘ old 
Washington, or the palaces of those why 
seek to make the city a social capita 
Perhaps it would be fairer to say, ‘ th 
men and women who are seeking Was!l 
ington and its society because it is th 
social capital.””. New Washington mus 
be seen to be appreciated. Its houses ar 
of as many designs as their owners have 


minds and tastes. They stand free anc 


clear amid gardens. They are big and 
tall and roomy. Some are grand and 


many are pretty, and all are comfortable 

‘Society in Washington,” said one of 
the men who lead it, ‘‘is the only cosmo 
politan society in 
America. That in 
New York is very 
narrow and pro 
vineial, controlled 
by a limited set of 
people of one ori 
gin. Herein Wash- 
ington it ismade up 
of high-bred people 
from all over Chris 
tendom, and it en 
tertains all the peo- 
ple of distinction 
who come to this 
country, as well as 
all who are of the 
country and come 
to Washington.” 

“It is not pre- 
tentious,” he saidat 
another time. ‘‘In 
spite of the men of 
mere wealth who 
have come into it, 
one may entertain 
here with tea and 
ices at times when 
an elaborate din- 
ner costing thou- 
sands would be 
the thing in New 
York.” 

The different so- 
cial sets and their 
values and rela- 
tions are as hard 
for a stranger to 
understand as the 


horns that are 
E sé treated of in Rey- 
, elation. The pro- 


blem may be sim- 
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plified by dividing society into two sets 

the official and the fashionable. The 
official society appeals tremendously to 
persons from small towns. The wife who 
comes to Washington with the member 
from Podunk, or with the Senator's private 
secretary from Lonely City, gets her first 
when, at the hotel where she is 
stopping, she attends a reception by a wo- 
man from her own section, and sees other 


shock 


women in low-necked dresses for the first 
time. She has always associated décolle- 
té and disrepute together. Sometimes 
she withdraws into her little shell, and 
has a dreary stay in Washington with 
a few chosen spirits of like narrowness. 
Sometimes she broadens and meets the 
around her. In numberless 
instances the husband broadens and leaves 
the wife at home; in many the wife takes 
up society and the husband takes to his 
shell. 

The beginnings of official experience 
are peculiar. First the new-comers meet 
the persons from their locality. Then 
they make the acquaintance of the wives 
of Congressmen—other Congressmen if 
they are Congressional. They attend a 
reception at the National Hotel, perhaps, 
and meet the other Congressional new- 
comers, many clerks and their wives, Mr. 
and Mrs. Third Assistant Comptroller So- 
and-so, Fish-Commissioner Thus, and Su- 
perintendent This. Then is the time the 
unsophisticated man and woman first see 


conditions 
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the décolleté dresses and have their fu 
ture determined. They will have estab 
lished hotel, and will 
breakfast, sup, and dine at a table set 
apart for the men and women of the 
Congress delegation of the State from 
which they hail. There they will an 
chor if they are of the kind that sing 
‘provincial I was born and provincial | 
will die.” But very many develop and 
widen, and quickly clioose 


themselves in a 


their own 
friends and resorts from among all the 
people and houses of Washington. They 
are aided to choose from a larger or a 


lesser field by their own merits, their per 
sonalities and brains, and ability to take 
part and place, high or low, as the case 
may be. 


The Congressional people and_ their 
alphabetical friends at the hotel table, 
where all meet at first—I call them al- 
phabetical because they are designated 
by counties and districts of one State— 
these people meet fragments of all cir 
cles at the President’s receptions and the 
receptions of members of the cabinet, 
and at the houses of great politicians 
who have gone heavily into 
They go with crude ideas and crude sen- 
sations at first. They especially like to 
meet the members of the diplomatic corps. 
They are curious about the diplomats, 
and enjoy seeing them, as the people of 
the courts of Europe like to see the Shah 
and his retinue. Barons and Sefiors, 


society. 
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Dons and Counts, are novelties to them. 
They have all read about them in novels, 
and they consider them romantic. They 
like to write home that their wives and 
daughters have danced with these novel- 
ties. But at the same time—and in the 
course of business in Congress—they are 
getting their chances for entrée into what- 
ever circles they admire and are fitted for. 

Curiously enough, there is another 
body of persons that seek the diplomatic 
corps, and not for novelty, but to feel 
flattered by being known to its members. 
These are purely society people, and are 
mainly from the North and East. They 
always come with an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the diplomatic corps, and with a 
determination to court its members. The 
truth is that there are nice diplomats, as 
there are nice missionaries or nice Con- 
gcressmen, but many who do not know the 
facts will be astonished to hear that we 
send a better grade of men abroad than 
the foreign rulers send to us. Often our 
ministers stand head and shoulders above 
theirs when measured from the stand- 
points of manhood, ability, presentable- 
ness, and sometimes family distinction. 
The men who come to us may excel in 
polish, but often that is nearly all they 
have to recommend them. An exception 
must be made in the case of the British 
ministers, who, since the Sackville-West 
episode, have been and will be men of 
ability. The actual fact in Washington 
is that the senatorial circle views the dip- 
lomatie citcle from a slight eminence, 
good-humoredly, with indifference. And 
the Senatorial circle is not by itself a 
high cirele outside of official society. 
That is where the author of a recent 
novel that has had great vogue shows a 
lack of knowledge of the real springs of 
Washington life as seen from the inside. 
He makes diplomatic recognition the 
‘‘open sesame” to the best society. The 
truth is that there may be, once in a 
while, a society woman from another 
city who aspires to enter Washington 
society from abroad rather than by the 
home doorway, but such a person is apt 
to have doubts about her own social posi- 


tion. 

The set that counts in Washington— 
the cream—is made up of the few who 
combine high official position with high 
social standing. They are so broad as to 
have established the only elegant society 
in this country to which a man of brains, 





without wealth, can rise. I am in doubt 
whether mere wealth gives entrée to it 
in doubt because good authorities deny 
that it is so, while others point to mer 
and women within the circle who seem 
to them to have nothing but millions 
Apart from wealth, it is certain that no 
public position carries the key with it 
A cabinet position does not. It happens 
that there are and have been cabinet 
members who attend only purely official 
and formal receptions and levees. Some 
cabinet men have asked no more than to 
“*keep solid” with the delegations from 
their own States. 

In the round of a winter's festivities 
in this leading social circle you see how 
cosmopolitan it is; you get bits of expe- 
rience such as the cream of London soci- 
ety offers, and that of New York never 
does. You pay homage to explorers, 
army and navy heroes, historians, artists, 
scientists, and the lights that illumine the 
whole world of genius. In this society 
are people of Murray Hill and Beacon 
Street who never could force the geniuses 
of politics and statecraft and art and let- 
ters on their little circles at home, and 
yet they do so in Washington, and there 
fore enjoy the capital best. 

This set’ has outgrown the stage at 
which it may have felt that a titled for- 
eigner conferred distinction upon it. If 
James Bryce and the Duke of Westmin- 
ster came simultaneously to Washing- 
ton, the Duke would receive the attention 
his letters called for, but the historian 
would be sought and honored for his 
worth. Such, at least, is what the best- 
known men in that circle assure me. 
Any person of note who comes to Amer- 
ica must bring letters to some one in this 
circle in order to enter it—another dis- 
tinct stride in advance of some circles 
elsewhere that boast of exclusiveness. 

This best Washington circle makes 
much of certain public men who are not 
in a position to entertain. There is a 
quid pro quo that it asks of all who en- 
joy its houses and dinners and assem- 
blies, and that is that they must be enter- 
taining; they must contribute their share 
toward the general enjoyment wherever 
they go. Iam assured that the standard 
of morality is what one would expect in a 
circle made up of men and women from 
all parts of our young country. The 
case of a talented foreigner who brought 
a mistress to Washington with him is 
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PRESS GALLERY IN THE SENATE. 


still remembered. As he lived in Wash- 
ington he could have lived in almost any 
Old World capital, but in Washington he 
was invited nowhere. He had to go 
home to be happy. 

Despite what I have written of exclu- 
sive society, democracy is more evident 
at the seat of our government than any- 
where else in America. Washington is 
a great leveller. Had the capital been set 
up in New York, or any great commer- 
cial or manufacturing city, the result 
would surely have been very different. 
The people or the officials would have 
drawn a line between the two classes. 
sut as it is, Washington is nothing else 
than official, and the men who hold place 
become ordinary by mere force of num- 
bers. Heart pangs come to new Con- 
gressmen, who find themselves counting 
for no more than ordinary citizens outside 
their council-chamber. Indeed, only the 
members of the Upper House have been 
able, by reason of their fewness and long 
tenure of office, to create an artificial dig- 
nity for themselves wholly within one 
wing of the Capitol. In the hotel lobbies 


and in the streets no one 
points out a Senator as a 
Senator, though especial] 
gifts and strong person 
ality, or great wealth or 
eccentricity, may cause 
a few to be whispered 
about as they pass in the 
crowds. 

And how can this help 
but be the case where 
even the President walks 
about the streets on fine 
afternoons, is met in the 
shops, goes on foot to and 
from church, and rides 
about the country roads 
inacarriage not different 
from those of his genteel 
neighbors? President 
Arthur’s fine figure was 
a common feature of out- 
of-door life in Washing- 
ton. General Garfield 
had been long known, 
by sight, to all Washing- 
ton before he was Presi- 
dent. Neither Grant nor 
Hayes nor Harrison ever 
secluded himself, and if 
President Cleveland does 
so it is because he is a 
poor pedestrian and an ill-advised work- 
er, attending to even the routine duties 
which other Presidents have shouldered 
upon subordinates. The custom of tri- 
weekly receptions to the public which 
Mr. Cleveland made a feature of Wash- 
ington life during his first term, which 
Benjamin Harrison kept up, and which 
many Presidents have observed, had great 
levelling effect. The Member from Po- 
dunk could not give himself airs if his 
humblest constituent had shaken hands 
with the Executive that day, and meant 
to do so again day after to-morrow. The 
custom must have made many a foreigner 
marvel. It was ultra-American—the best 
thing for the people, and the most disa- 
greeable for their chief servant of any 
phase of the relationship of the office- 
holder to the masses in our government. 
The man whose personality made him 
seem to fill the place more fully and ma- 
jestically—to the eye, at any rate—than 
any man since Washington, used to hold 
such receptions wherever he went, and 
any man could shake his hand. I have 
seen him receive the people of a pastoral 
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on in the parlor of a country hotel, 
put new pride into the Americanism 
housands. 
[t must bea singular strain upon a man 
President. Three of our Presidents 
ve told me that the pains and _ penal- 
es of that greatness were all but bey ond 
durance, and that they looked forward 
h grand impatience to a release from 
‘IT am hunted 
ce a jack-rabbit,” is the way one put it. 
Everywhere I put up my head the of- 
e-seekers jump on me.” Yet two of 
felt a melancholy they could not 
ide when they left the White House, 
ind all three worked hard to be re-elected. 
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Washington is the capital of good din- 
ing. It is true, as one leading entertain- 
er said to me, that there is no really first- 
restaurant there, but the truth of 
the assertion depends upon the standard 
oue sets and the point from which one 
views the question. Washington society 
is the most cosmopolitan in this country, 
but its dishes, like the body of its popula- 
tion,are American. It is fitting that this 
should be so. Not long ago one of our 
Presidents sent for Mr. John F. Cham- 
berlin, the heartiest celebrator of Ameri- 
canism in dining in thiscountry. ‘‘lam 
in trouble,” said he. ‘‘I have no cook 
and no wines, but I am to give a dinner 
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to a royal personage. Will you attend 
to it for me? There are to be thirty-three 
at table.” Mr. Chamberlin ‘‘saved the 
nation.”” He sent the White House 
his best cook and his best waiters, and 
they prepared and served a dinner it 
which a few edible Americanisms so de 
lighted royalty that it sent its plate away 
for second servings of more than one 
It be 
gan with oysters roasted in their shells. 
Then came celery, for which Washington 
is celebrated and envied, and canvas-back 
ducks cut in two with a 
cooked so that one half was on 
when the other was being eaten. 


to 


course. It was a peculiar dinner. 
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of hominy came with it, of course. A 
rich and heavy dessert was followed by 
coffee and and biscuit toasted. 
Champagne was served with the oysters, 
and burgundy with the duck. 

The test of the quality of that dinner 
would be to ask any American now in 
Paris how he would like to sit down to 
just such another to-night. It is safe to 
say that the White House guests would 
rather have had that dinner than such a 
one as they would be entertained with to- 
day—since there is now a French cook, at 
$150 a month, installed in the kitchen of 
that grand and beautiful old mansion. 

Understanding, then, that the food, the 
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cooks, and the methods of cooking are all 
American, and that oysters, game-birds, 
terrapin, and fish are the monarchs of all 
the menus that are fit to discuss, the lover 
of good decide for himself 
whether the facts are to his taste or not. 
In the mean time I will reproduce what 
a great gourmet told me of the piéces de 
résistance of the Washington markets. 
l‘irst came the Lynnhaven Bay oysters, 
whose supremacy was never disputed un- 
til fraud entered their field and began to 
call any and every cheaper sort of oyster 
The real ones still are 
plenty in Washington, and when broiled 
by a darky cook, or served with curry 
dressing by a white cook, are the most 
delicious bivalves in the world. 

From the near-by waters of the Poto- 
mac and Chesapeake Bay come the rock- 
fish, which tastes like bass, but is so big 
as to weigh six and twenty 
pounds; the hog-fish, which is a most de- 
licious pan-fish ; the Potomac perch, so ex- 
traordinarily sweet and melting that Ros- 
coe Conkling ate one every morning in 
its season every year; the black bass of 
the Potomac; and the Chesapeake hard 
crabs, which come nearly the whole year 
around, and in Washington are eaten 
deviled after the most elaborate prepara- 
tion. First the meat is scooped out until 
the shell is as clean as a whistle. Then 
the meat is chopped—but not as fine as 
French cooks chop it—and deviled, and 
put in the shells and cooked. From the 
same waters and the near-by land come 
many birds. In Washington the men 
who believe with Carlyle that this is 
‘the age of the belly,” and is worth en- 
during on that account, all insist that the 
game-birds from the Chesapeake, like the 
oysters and fish from there, are not ap- 
proached in excellence by the same crea 
tures caught or shot anywhere else in 
America. The best canvas-back ducks, 
for instance, are the Chesapeake birds, 
and if they are beyond the diner’s purse, 
he will find that the Chesapeake yields 
mallard, teal, black-head, butterball, and 
red-head ducks, which are superior to any 
of their more northerly or southerly con- 
geners. So true is this, at least of the 
famous canvas-backs of the Chesapeake, 
that during the past two years ducks have 
been sent up from the North Carolina 
marshes to dealers on the Chesapeake 
shores to be shipped as Chesapeake birds. 
All the game-ducks are abundant in 
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Washington at the very season wher 
their presence is most opportune. 

Quail, woodcock, and partridges fron 
Maryland are also cheap and plenty there 
and far from last or least is the abundant 
sora, delicious consort of the hog-fish in 
what the Washingtonians love and eal 
their ‘‘ hog-fish and sora dinners.” These 
repasts are a feature in the life of thos 
who live to eat. We have said that the 
hog-fish is the greatest delicacy that the 
frying-pan produces. There are very few 
frying-pan delicacies, and most of those 
are deadly, but not so the hog-fish. It is 
caught in northern Virginia, in the For- 
tress Monroe neighborhood, in autumn, 
and the supply lasts a little longer than 
the birds abound. For about a month 
the fish and bird flock together—in the 
markets. The sora-birds are a species of 
rail, a third larger than the reed-bird, 
They come in September, and they stay a 
month ortwo. They are so plentiful in 
Virginia that men have killed them with 
clubs. 

A Chesapeake terrapin is worth four 
times what any other terrapin fetches in 
the market. It is Chesapeake terrapin 
that the Washingtonians think they eat: 
but, alas! very few of them, or of us, have 
tasted terrapin of late. It is so expensive, 
so rare, that real diamond-back fetches 
$80 the dozen, and only the rich and the 
people of Baltimore really get it. Chick- 
en, veal, and mud-turtle are made to do 
duty for terrapin now. It is easy to de- 
ceive the diner with these substitutes, be- 
cause the principal taste of the dish, as 
it is generally cooked, is that of the sea- 
soning of the sauce. True Baltimoreans 
alone are not to be deceived in terrapin, 
because they serve the meat in thick 
slices on top of the sauce, and have very 
little sauce, and none of the sherry in it 
which would serve to hide counterfeit 
terrapin in other cities. 

The subject of good living recalls the 
fact that at Hancock's, one of the oldest 
resorts, where old-time dishes are pre- 
pared by an old-time Virginia cook, the 
habitués like to tell of the days when men 
of great renown made it a practice to stop 
there every day for a cobbler, a julep, or 
atoddy. That, in turn, suggests the good 
news that drinking is no longer done in 


public by men of national fame, and 


heavy drinking has no longer the priv- 
ilege to mention many honored names 
among its votaries, 
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It is astonishing how many persons at 
Washington are in the city and not of it, 
how many live there and enjoy life there 
without any certainty as to the tenure of 
their stay. Of all the vast body of the 
government's employees only those who 
come under the civil service rules regard 
the city as their permanent abiding-place. 
The rest are ‘‘long-termers” or ‘* short- 
like those who go to prison— 
if so odious an illustration is permissible 
in explaining so delightful a condition. 
Ihave no doubt at all that this fact adds 
to the gayety of the place, enhances the 
holiday, pleasure-loving spirit of the pop- 
ulace, and is a great factor in the making 
of the delights of the beautiful city. To 
the rest of those who have merely camped 
there must be added the newspaper cor- 
respondents—a large and important body. 
The leading correspondents, heads of the 
bureaus of the great newspapers, are the 
flower of the flock of journalism. They 
are picked and trusted men. Their work 
is seldom and little edited. They are the 
guardians of the policies of their papers, 
like the editors themselves. Indeed, in 
the present deluge of news that has fol- 
lowed the abundance and cheapness of the 
facilities for distributing it, these gentle- 
men have become news-brokers and edit- 
ors as well as correspondents. A swarm 
of unplaced men and women search the 
capital for items, and bring them to the 
bureaus. The special correspondents now 
command corps of reporters as well, and 
buy and order the news of fashion, dress, 
society, the courts, hotel arrivals, and all 
the rest. Interviews, descriptive articles, 
and even editorials are now arranged for 
by some of them. The rest follows—that 
they are talented, well known, prosper- 
ous, and influential. In Washington no 
bar is set against such inclinations of any 
of them as are reasonable in men of their 
means and duties. (I speak solely of the 
leaders, the heads of bureaus.) To such 
extent as their personalities, methods, and 
journals are respected they have access to 
the better clubs, their wives entertain, and 
their homes are the resorts of diplomats 
and statesmen. 

Their contribution to the joyous life of 
Washington takes the form of the Grid- 
iron Club, now the leading organization 
of its peculiar kind in this country. A 
party of Washington correspondents were 
dining at Chamberlin’s with Judge Crow- 
ell on January 11, 1885, when it was sug- 
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gested that such a dining-club be formed. 
On January 24, 1885, at a meeting at 
Welcker’s, a constitution and by - laws 
were submitted for a club that was then 
spoken of as the ‘Terrapin Club.” A 
week later it was formally named the 
Gridiron Club. The first president was 
Ben: Perley Poore, and from thie first din 
ner it grew steadily in fame and impor- 
tance. 

The club was at first planned upon the 
lines of the well-known Clover Club of 
Philadelphia, but has since developed 
characteristics of its own, At the Grid- 
iron dinners the absurd and indefensible 
habit of interrupting and ‘‘ guying” those 
who speak to the gatherings is not made 
an annoying characteristic. If a speaker 
at a Gridiron dinner is a bore or be- 
comes offensive, he receives such sharp 
interruption that he is glad to sit down 
as quickly as he can. ‘Then, again, a 
rigid rule of the Gridiron Club is that 
nothing shall be spoken that should 
not be said in the presence of women. 
No matter what their importance, or 
what the ‘‘news quality” of such ad- 
dresses may be, it is a rule that what is 
said at these dinners is always spoken 
‘‘under the rose.” So thoroughly is this 
understood that at the annual dinner of 
1892 ex-President Harrison spoke with as 
much ease as he would have talked in his 
own parlor, and with a frankness that 
rendered his speech an important contri- 
bution to the history of theday. Nearly 
every member of his cabinet sat at the 
table on that occasion. The Gridiron 
Club is one of the most interesting devel- 
opments of the mania for after-dinner 
oratory which is epidemic in our country, 
and which is by no means always attend- 
ed by such admirable, useful, or dignified 
consequences as at the symposiums of this 
famous club. 

Of clubs that are notable, but not pecul- 
iar, the exclusive Metropolitan Club is at 
the head. The Cosmos and the Univer- 
sity clubs are not far behind it. There 
are several others. 

Washington is the Afro- American’s 
earthly paradise, and there are 75,000 
there to enjoy it. It is the only place in 
this couutry where these people have a 
genteel society of their own, and it is the 
place where they have the best standing 
and treatment. To explain the position 
of the negro, North and South, let me 
tell a true story. In one of the great 
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ithern States which I have been 
studying for HARPER’S MAGAZINE there 
. fine cotton plantation that descend- 
to aneccentric white man. He never 
irried, but his negro housekeeper bore 
im two sons. The man was fond of 
m. They were as white to the eye 
he was. He treated them as any 
l-to-do and kindly father would 
eat his boys. He sent them toa New 
England college, and before and after 
that they benefited by his guidance, his 
learning, and his fine library and gen- 
teel surroundings. In time he died, 
and left them the plantation and man- 
or-house and what money he had. In 
worldly means they were the equals of 
any planters in that region. In pol- 
ish and breeding and knowledge they 
were the superiors of very many. 
Their credit at the banks of the near- 
est city was first-class, and they came 
to be known as scrupulously honest. 
When they went to town the bankers 
enjoyed conversing with them. They 
often talked of their hard lot, their 
pariahlike existence—of the curse that 
came with their color. The best men 
of the country-side bowed to them, 
even conversed with them, in passing 
on the roads, but no white man ever 
visited their beautiful, well-appointed 
home. They knew not a single white 
woman even to bow to. One of the 
brothers, perhaps a little finer in met- 
tle than the other, rebelled against the 
unnatural, false, and heartless attitude 
of his neighbors, and sold out his interest 
in the plantation to his brother. He 
went West with his money to one of the 
new cities of the Pacific coast. He in- 
vested shrewdly, principally in street-car 
stocks. He made his dollars multiply. 
Perhaps there is a dark line down the 
spine of a man who has African blood in 
him, as some say; perhaps there is an un- 
common whiteness in the eyes of such a 
man,a telltale pinkness of the finger-nails. 
But no one suspected that this handsome 
capitalist wasa mulatto. He was tall, with 
Caucasian features and long black hair, 
and he carried himself proudly. He had 
his desire. He lived on terms of more 
than equality—great popularity, in fact— 
with the white men and women of his city. 
The curse took the shape of Cupid. 
He fell in love with a charming woman, 
and she told him she returned his fond 
regard. A happy courtship was carried 
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on, and at the end he, being honest, told 
her that African blood ran in his veins. 
She said he had insulted her, and she 
ordered him out of her house. He went, 
and blew his brains out. 

All this has happened in our present 
day. The brother on the plantation said 
a few months ago that he was likely at 
any moment to follow the example of 
the suicide. In all his forty years of life 
only one white man had ever visited him. 
That was the Episcopal bishop of the dio- 
cese, who not only called upon but dined 
with him—a very brave thing for even 
a bishop to do in the South. He died 
soon afterward—last winter—and passed 
to God’s judgment before many white 
men knew of his daring. The lonely 
brother is a married man. Years ago he 
went into the Southwest and married a 
woman of tainted blood,as white as him- 
self. They have children who are as 
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ite as themselves. The blacks of the 
neighborhood hate and revile the entire 
family, and will have nothing to do with 
them. There is only one place in this 
country Where they may hold up their 
ads and move in a society fitted for 
persons of their pride and intelligence. 
That is Washington. It would be an 
Afro-American society which they would 
enter, but one modelled closely upon the 
nes of white society, and living in amity 
with that body. 

Of the 75,000 negroes in Washington, 
3000 are in government employ. Ne- 
eroes own eight millions of dollars’ worth 
of real estate in the District of Columbia. 
They have their editors, teachers, profess- 
ors, doctors, dentists, druggists, dancing- 
masters, their clubs, their saloons, their 
newspapers, churches, schools, and halls. 
Whites and blacks work together as me- 
chanics and laborers, and the typographi- 
cal union contains black printers, just as 
the barbers’ union ineludes white barbers. 
Alas! the mortality among the blacks is 
very much larger than among the whites, 
and so is the percentage of illegitimacy— 
but this latter evil is the product of the 
swarm of ignorant ‘‘trash” that hive 
around the city and touch the regenerated 
colored folk at no point except as servants 
and laborers. 

To estimate the apparent progress of 
the negroes in Washington, one must go 
to their fashionable churches. They have 
scores of churches, but the three leading 
ones are on Fifteenth Street, just back of 
the Monument, and in a line with it. The 
nearest to the heart of the city is the 
finest—the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian 
Churech—but all three are among the not- 
able ‘‘sights” of the capital. The Pres- 
byterian church is known as the religious 
rendezvous of the educated set, and is ne- 
cessarily small. The Rey. F. J. Grimke, 
a negro and a Princeton graduate, is the 
pastor. His flock is composed of school- 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, dentists, and 
those colored folk from all over America 
who come to Washington when they have 
money to get the worth of it. You see no- 
thing to laugh at, no darky peculiarities, 
in that edifice. The people dress, look, 
and behave precisely like nice white peo- 
ple, only some are black, and others are 
shaded off from white. You see women 
with lorgnettes, and men with pointed 
beards and button-hole bouquets. Polite 
ushers move softly to and fro, flowers 
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deck the altar at the proper times, a melo- 
dious choir enchants the ear, and young 
men dressed like the best-dressed men on 
Fifth Avenue wait on the sidewalk for 
sweethearts or drive up in fine carriages 
for mothers and sisters. 

The next fine church is St. Augustine's 
Roman Catholic house of worship, far- 
ther down the street. It is a large pile of 
brick and stone. On last Palm-Sunday 
it was crowded. Of all things unexpect- 
ed, Irish servant-girls were there worship- 
ping beside the blacks. A portly and fash- 
ionable-looking white woman sat just 
within one door, in the vestibule, with an 
ivory and gold prayer-book open on her 
black satin lap. <A white priest was as- 
sisted by black altar-boys. So great is 
the blockade when the women issue from 
that church that the police come to keep 
the street clear. 

St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, of stone, 
with a beautiful stained-glass window 
behind the chancel, is the last of these 
“swell” colored churches. A_ white- 
haired, white-bearded colored man is the 
rector, and on Palm-Sunday he preached 
to a congregation that included at least 
fifteen white women of the neighborhood, 
who came because it was convenient to 
do so. In this church ten days earlier 
the servant of a cultivated foreigner liv- 
ing in Washington was married to an 
Afro-American belle. The foreigner and 
many friends of his, whites of both sexes, 
and persons moving in high society, at- 
tended the wedding. They say they had 
expected to see something peculiar, but 
everything was ordered as at a white folks’ 
wedding, and at the end the men handed 
their dark-toned women into the carriages 
and banged the doors and rode away quite 
as if they were accustomed to elaborate 
weddings and the comforts of the rich. 

As you ride the length of Fifteenth 
Street you see the small houses and even 
the shanties of negroes close to the great 
mansions of the wealthy white people. 
The Hon. Levi P. Morton’s great house is 
not more than a block from many negro 
tenements. I am told that the case is the 
same all over the edges of the newer and 
better parts of Washington. In that fact 
you see one reason for the wealth of so 
many families of colored persons. ‘“ Be- 
fore 1870,” says one historian, writing 
of the now elegant and populous north- 
western section of the town, ‘it was 
dreary and unhealthy, abounding in 
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swamps, and mainly occupied by the 
tumble-down shanties of negro squatters. 
But the Board of Public Works, under 
the leadership of Governor Shepherd, 
began an extensive system of public im- 
provement; the swamps were drained, 
streets were laid out, and now the quarter 
is noted for the beauty of its highways 
and the elegance of its buildings.” For 
the making of ‘his beauty and elegance 
the property-holders were assessed. Many 
negroes surrendered their lots, but many 
others paid the assessments, held on, and 
were made wealthy when fashion led the 
rich to buy up the land and build upon 
it. Thus the provident colored folk who 
had worked and saved were able to be- 
come capitalists. Some other fortunes 
were made in trade, and by cooks, restau- 
rateurs, and men who practise the pro- 
fessions among the people of their own 
race. One popular professional man of 
the ebon race is said to be son of a man 
who mixed cocktails for forty years in 
a saloon on Pennsylvania Avenue—but, 
hoity, toity! why should our white bro- 
thers in high fashionable circles look 
down on the man for that? 

[ have spoken of the musical click-a- 
tick of the horses’ hoofs on the miles of 
asphalt pavement. But there is a part 
of the year when it is not heard. That 
is the long summer-time, when Washing- 
ton is hot, and when, instead of regard- 
ing the eapital as a majestic monument 
to the Father of his Country, those who 
are forced to live there speak of the place 
as the sub-basement of Hades. Oh, how 
hot it is then! The asphalt becomes 
hot lava. The horses’ hoofs sink into it. 
The carriage wheels make ruts in it—ruts 
that quickly close up again as marks 
made in molasses will do. Detectives, 
equally hot upon the heels of a criminal, 
can trace the fugitive by his footprints 
where he has crossed a street. The beauti- 
ful city of gardens and palaces and power 
and pleasure becomes like a capital of the 
Congo country. 

There are plenty of people there at that 
time. Sometimes Congress is sitting even 
in midsummer. But if it is not, still 
plenty are there—clerks, heads of depart- 
ments, the whole of bureaucracy and 
trade and dependent labor, led by the 
members of the well-to-do who must di- 
rect the machinery. Whata queer expe- 
rience they have! After dark they vent- 
ure out for breath and gentle exercise, 


and the enjoyment of a respite from tly 
terrors of the day; to prepare for the te; 
rors of the night in the bedrooms. A; 
nine o'clock at night all is dark. Heayy 
shadows and light shadows cover every 
thing. All is silent as if it were a cit) 
on the Mozambique coast. Shadow 
forms are seen on the porches of t 
dwellings, on the high stoops and t} 
galleries over the bay-windows. Th: 
are the women. They have learned 
trick from their negress servants and fron 
the fixed tropical conditions. It regards 
their dress, which is such that the 
would not tell how little they have o 
Though it is a trifle, it is not to be told 
Upon the porches and the balconies, out 
of reach, they can and do dress like Sand 
wich Islanders. If a pedestrian turns 
towards a house, these feminine shadows 
rise and disappear in-doors. 

In time the pedestrian turns in at his 
own gate and into his own bed. Ey 
hausted, he sleeps, but it is fitful sleeping 
and every now and then he wakes to fin 
his pillow drenched. On some nights 
and there are ten such in every summe) 
—the oxygen leaves the air, and it b 
comes dead and motionless. When day 
breaks and the city bustles and the sm 
rises high, one sees the air shimmer i) 
front of the Treasury Building as if that 
gray pile were a furnace. Then the pe 
ple pray for rain. If it comes, it presents 
itself with tropical severity, in slantin; 
sheets. It may do good, and probably 
does, but never enough to satisfy the pop 
ulace. After it is over, the streets remind 
the beholder of pictures of the earth 
the time of the coal formation—a hot, hiss 
ing, steaming mass. 

During the entire hot season the peopl 
have time and inclination to reflect upon 
the disadvantages of having two extremes 
of climate in one year, and upon the im 
possibility of building a city to meet both 
extremes. Having to choose between th 
two, Washington necessarily elected to 
become a winter city. It is a Northern 
city on a Southern site. The winter is 
the time for business; it is the period o 
one session of each ‘Congress, and it is 
when the people of the North resort ther 
to enjoy what we may call social Wash 
ington. And yet it was not necessary to 
build the town of red brick and white 
asphalt. That wasa sad mistake—a com 


bination ingeniously contrived for turn 
ing the place into a cook-stove in summer. 
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BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


TRAVELLER by unaccustomed ways 
Searcher among new worlds for pleasures new— 
Art thou content because the skies are blue, 
And blithe birds thrill the air with roundelays, 
And those fair fields with sunshine are ablaze? 
Dost thou not find thy heart’s-ease twined with rue, 
And long for some dear bloom on Earth that grew, 
Some wild sweet fragrance of remembered days ? 


I send my message to thee by the stars 
Since other messenger I may not find 
Till I go forth beyond Earth’s prisoning bars, 
Leaving this memory-haunted world behind, 
To seek thee, claim thee, wheresoe’er thou be, 
Since Heaven itself were empty, lacking thee. 


GHOSTLY PREMONITIONS. 


BY LUCY 


FEW years ago I was one of a cheer- 
A ful party in one of those New Eng- 
land country towns which suggest the 
supernatural, or the weird superstitions 
of human nature, and our hostess chanced 
one evening to bring the conversation 
about to witches, omens, ghosts, dreams, 
and the like. The talk was fanciful 
and entertaining, and it was astonishing 
how many ‘‘ well-authenticated” experi- 
ences were related. It has seemed to 
me worth while to record some of the 
more curious I have known, either from 
the people directly concerned in them, or 
from. their friends. Most of them come 
from English households, and in every 
case I have received the permission of 
the narrator to repeat them. 

Few dreams ever did any one any good. 
Their vague suggestions seem only to in- 
jure people’s peace of mind, increase su- 
perstition, and make the breakfast talk 
uncomfortable, but I know of one dream 
that had a very good result. A member 
of my own family, who was accustomed 
during a certain very severe winter to at- 
tend church—early service—every morn- 
ing, dreamed that when he came to the 
river which had to be crossed (then frozen 
over), he beheld his own figure ahead of 
him in the gray dawn, and stood still on 
the bank to watch it. The figure walked 
on; suddenly the ice gave way, and in 
an instant this shadowy self was drowned. 


LILLIE 


The next morning he started on his 
usual walk, and on nearing the bank saw 
a man already on the ice some feet ahead 
of him. Though it was a stout old farm 
er, entirely unlike himself, my relative 
was impelled to stand still, as he had 
done in his dream. I don’t know that 
he did so with any idea that the luckless 
farmer would presently go under, but, at 
all events, that is what followed; the ice 
broke, and before my uncle could get to 
the poor man’s rescue, he was drowned. 

This story, which I am sure is true in 
every particular, has afforded a great deal 
of hard-hearted scoffing and jesting. and 
also some partial analysis as to just how 
far the mind of a reasonable being is af 
fected by superstition—consciously or un- 
consciously. ‘‘Jf,” said one idler, ‘‘ he 
really believed in his dream, why didn’t 
he shout out to the old boy he’d be drowned 
if he went a step further? If he didn’t 
believe, why didn’t he go boldly on?” 

Leaving dreamland for that much 
more populous and fascinating region of 
the ghosts, I find I have quite a collec 
tion of unpublished stories, one of which, 
though not to my personal knowledge 
true, has a flavor of such novelty in it 
that I will give it entire. 

A lady in England, Mrs. A., while 
visiting at a country house took a great 
fancy to a young widow in the neigh- 
borhood. The widow, Mrs. B., was lodg- 
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ing in a simple way, being in moder- 
She had come to the 
country for change of air, as she ex- 
pected a visit from her mother and sis- 
ter, and wanted to greet them with some 
color in her very pale cheeks. Before 
leaving Essex, she asked Mrs. A. to 
call upon her in town, which Mrs. A. 
promised to do. Soon after her return 
to London, Mrs. A. received a_ note 
from her young friend, asking her to 
lunch with her that day week. Mrs. 
A. wrote, accepting the invitation, and on 
the appointed day drove to the old-fash- 
ioned street where Mrs. B. lived. The 


ate circumstances. 


house was one of those sombre - faced 
brick houses which in London streets 
look as if they resented any intrusion, 
and Mrs. A., on going in, knew just 
what to expect—a faded staircase carpet, 
a scrupulously neat hall, with old en- 
gravings, oak panelling, and a drawing- 
room full of dark shadows. The ser- 
vant who admitted Mrs. A. explained 
at once that her mistress had been unex- 
pectedly called out on business, but had 
left word that she particularly desired 
Mrs. A. to lunch without her. For a 
moment Mrs. A., standing in the hall, 
deliberated, but then her never - failing 
courtesy came to her rescue, and she de 
cided that Mrs. B., in her sadness and 
her moderate circumstances, ought to be 
treated with every consideration, and so 
she went up to the drawing-room to await 
the announcement of lunch. As she en- 
tered the room she saw how it was Mrs. 
B. had left the request. Two ladies were 
sitting at the lower end of the room, 
and rose to greet her, introducing them- 
selves as Mrs. B.’s mother and sister, 
who had arrived that day. The elder 
lady said little, but embarrassed Mrs. 
A. by looking at her with a strained 
expression, tears silently coursing down 
her cheeks. The conversation was con- 
ducted in low tones, and was chiefly 
about Mrs. B. They asked many ques- 
tions about her health, her spirits, etc., 
and when luncheon was announced, 
and Mrs. A. went down stairs, preced- 
ing them, she thought the servant looked 
at her as though annoyed. She was 
made still more uncomfortable by finding 
the table only laid for one, the two ladies 
sitting at the lower end of the room, the 
mother still silently weeping. It was 
impossible to make the conversation 
cheerful, and the servant’s manner be- 


came positively annoying. She looked 
towards the ladies with an air of repug 
nance, and at Mrs. A. as though she 
wished her well out of the house. To 
escape for a moment, Mrs. A. made an 
excuse of getting her handkerchief fo: 
herself from the drawing-room, and o1 
going up there was so much impressed 
by something unpleasant in her positio: 
that she quietly put on her cloak and 
left the house, intending to explain it al 
frankly to Mrs. B. This she accord 
ingly did by letter that afternoon, desi: 
ing Mrs. B. to apologize for her to he 
mother and sister. ‘‘Something,” shi 
added, ‘‘so very singular in the manne 
of everything drove me out of the house 
in the face of all politeness.” 

The answer was a hurried line beg 
ging of her to come to Mrs. B. at once 
Determined to see the end of the thing 
she drove directly to H 
of a heavy storm. 





Street in spit 
On entering, she was 
met with the same strange looks from the 
servant, who conducted her at once to 
Mrs. B.’s room. 

The gentle little lady was in bed, evi 
dently ill from weeping, and her first 
words were, ‘‘ Are you sane?” 

Mrs. A. declared herself possessed of 
every faculty. 

Then,” said Mrs. B., 
you saw here to-day.” 

Mrs. A. gravely recounted her expe 
riences, and her horror may be imagined 
on learning that at that very hour th 
two unfortunate ladies had been drowned 
Whatever Mrs. A. had seen or talked 
to, the servant testified that no one had 
been present besides Mrs. A., whom, from 
her apparent talking to herself, she had 
considered mad ! 

Mrs. B. then related how she had ex 
pected them the day following; that a 
rumor of an accident on the river near 
which they were staying had reached her 
suddenly about four o’clock; and at five 
a telegram had told her the fatal truth. 
They were both drowned while rowing 
across the river to take a train at one 
o'clock. The servant was called, and 
being induced to believe in Mrs. A.’s 
soundness of mind, went over the details 
of the morning, confirming Mrs. A.’s 
statements, but declaring no one but 
Mrs. A. was present. There the mystery 
rested. Mrs. A. could only detail her 


‘*tell me whom 


conversation, depict the silent tears of th¢ 
mother, the fixed gaze of the sister, but 
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GHOSTLY PREMONITIONS. 


further ever transpired to ex 
, and Mrs. A. is convinced 
inched with two phantoms. 

Why ghosts should come back to weep 
s a strange problem, and one which be 
in them ought to pry into. A 
story I have just been thinking of, apro 
pos of this tearful faculty in ‘ 
suggests one of the most hospitable houses 
n Great Britain, and the kindliest host, 

o told the story, the truth of which he 
ouched for, and his word is as true as 

I ever knew. 

A friend of his, he said, was stopping 
at a great country full of tra- 
ditions, haunted rooms, winding’ § stair- 
eases, and the like; but no special ghost 
story was known, though, aggravatingly 
enough, every knew there 
story, but what it was, none could tell. 
Mr. D.’s friend, not being a 
voung lady, slept alone in a big room in 
a wing of the house, and the house being 
full of guests, many of whom she did not 
know, what followed 
not at first alarm her. 
bed when the door of her room, near the 
curtains of the bed, was opened, and two 
entered. Miss E. supposed, of 
course, they had come to her room by 
mistake, and would have spoken at once 
but for their curious behavior. One was 
n deep mourning, and evidently weeping; 
on her arm was a pretty young girl. The 
two paced the room, crying bitterly, up 
and down, up and down, finally drawing 
aside the bed-curtains, and gazing down 
ipon Miss E.’s wondering features. Sud- 
denly a fear seized her. She realized her- 
self in some weird presence, and called or 
rang for her maid, the ‘‘ shapes” vanish- 
ing, and Miss E. being found in a faint- 
ing condition. The next morning,on re- 
lating her adventure, she was desired to 
nspect a cabinet of miniatures, and select 
therefrom portraits of the ghostly visit- 
ants of the night before. After a careful 
scrutiny, she found the two. Her host at 
once declared that it was with the origi- 
nals of these pictures the ghost-story of the 
3ut the tale ends 
most provokingly, as Miss E.’s advent 
ive had cast the only light upon it they 
had ever had; and one can only con- 
jecture why the ladies wept in life since 
they wept in death, and why they paced 
that floor. 

I suppose that until the scientific gen- 


tlemen of the day will be able kindly to 
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house, 
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timorous 
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house was connected. 
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give us a concise account of the origin 
of things, and explain first principles mi- 
nutely, the human mind will enjoy the 
fantastic speculations as to the travellers 
into that unknown country, and will con 
tinue to invest the soul with some quali 
ties which another life may make com 
plete, and possibly strong enough now 
and then to impress the life it has left. A 
great many interesting discussions would 
be ended if nobody believed in the super 
natural. For instance, the 
fascinating speculations over the famous 
‘*Strathmore mystery,” I suppose a sort 
of official inquiry would be made into it. 
Fancy that stern old Scotch castle being 
forced to yield up its secret ! 
the never-ending torments of my breast 
would then be put an end to, for I con 
fess to finding myself in the most unex 
pected moments and in the most unex 
pected places asking the same question, 
‘What is the Strathmore mystery?” and 
wishing I were Queen Victoria for half an 
hour, during which I would barter with 
Lord Strathmore for his secret a duke 
dom, or promise the dungeon if he with 
held it. It is very foolish to let any 
thing get possession of all the stock of 
curiosity you possess. What the Strath- 
more mystery really is, time seems only 
to be answering more and more vaguely. 
There is an old and noble house, in which 
no one denies there exists a mystery, not 
even the possessors of the secret, a tan- 
gible something, so people say, hidden 
in one of the many strange places in the 
strange old house. A lady visiting there 
told me that it was easy to believe in its 
being hidden,since one could lose one’s self 
twenty times a day in any one wing. The 
secret is confided to the heir and the stew- 
ard—to none else—even the bride of the 
heir is denied it! It is said one Lady 
Strathmore was forced to live and die 


instead of 


One of 


abroad, because she questioned her lord 
too often. There are many stories I might 
tell, some half disclosing the secret, oth 
ers relegating it delightfully to the super 
natural; but to record them would be to 
give my neighbors’ fireside away, and so 
I must content myself with merely chron 


clear 
exists 


icling the fact that really in this 
eyed, sharply clever decade there 
as curious a mystery about an old 
in Scotland as anything in the days when 
the witches greeted Macbeth on that weird 
heath. 

In my relation’s native town there lived 


castle 
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during her girlhood a very interesting 
elderly gentleman of wealth and rank 
and other desirable things, but he was 
full of superstitions of all kinds, and a 
clairvoyant had made the future very 
burdensome to him by predicting that he 
would die from drowning on a certain 
birthday. Before the day came around 
he made every preparation to avoid such 
a catastrophe, but as he lived by a river 
which divided the residence part of the 
town from its business side (this the clair- 
voyant knew), he determined to transact 
no business on the day in question, but 
keep himself quietly within his own door. 
Fate or circumstance, however, designed 
that he should have to go into the town, 
which he did on horseback, riding most 
carefully over the firm bridge. All went 
well. His business attended to, he started 
to return, when it was discovered that—on 
this day of all others—repairs were going 
on on the bridge,and passengers were warn- 
ed away from it. Our good gentleman at 
once became alarmed; but some friends 
who had a fine boat, and were about to 
cross in it, urged that he should join them. 
But in faney he beheld himself thereby a 
drowning man, and he determined to do 
what he had often before accomplished in 
safety—to swim across the river on his 
good old horse. Now my relative’s house 
looked out upon the water, and from her 
window she beheld what followed—the 
safe passage of the little boat, and midway 
in his progress the fright of the horse, 
the falling of some beam from the bridge, 
and in an instant, all too quickly for help 
to come, the drowning of the unhappy 
rider. There was no doubt whatever that 
his superstition had caused his death, 
since had he not been overawed by his 
dread, he would have sensibly rowed 
across the river, landed safely, and lived 
at least to scoff at the clairvoyant. 

I knew a country family in England 
who were rendered quite miserable at 
times by family traditional superstitions. 
I used to think they ought to have a little 
superstitious sentence around their crest. 
I scarcely know more amiable or refined 
or hospitable people, yet they would grow 
most melancholy and nervous over the 
‘*death-cries”” they and they only could 
hear, and Lady 8 would say, with a 
look of unutterable woe, ‘‘ It is our family 
death-cry—it need not always mean a 
death—but we are born with a faculty 
for hearing it.” 





There is always a peculiar kind of 
horror in stories which involve refle 
tions of one’s self in ghostly appearances 
Nothing ever so filled my childish imag 
nation as the story of one of our relations. 
which reached the children first throug) 
an old family servant, but later, divested 
of certain elaborations, was confirmed by 
her own family. This lady’s husband 
was a famous hunting man, and, like al| 
enthusiasts, reckless in his riding. It so 
chanced that one day Mrs. G. was to 
give a dinner party; her husband was in 
the field, but she expected him home in 
fulltime todress. He did not come while 
she was making her own toilet. This 
finished, she was standing by her fireside, 
when, on looking up, she beheld the reflec 
tion of her own figure in the glass, but 
dressed in widow's weeds. The sequel is 
sufficiently ghastly. The unfortunat 
gentleman was carried home an hour 
later dead, having been killed by one of 
those not uncommon hunting accidents. 

In this connection I cannot forbea 
relating a story for which I have no 
proofs, yet it is curious enough to be worth 
record. An American lady, travelling in 
Switzerland with her niece, fell in with a 
party of English people, among whom was 
an elderly man of strong personal and 
intellectual attractions. In place of giv 
ing his name, I will call him Mr. H 
Mrs. J.’s niece and he speedily became 
intimate, as tourists of common language 
and interests are apt to do, and it was not 
long before their friendship grew into 
something warmer. Before a month had 
elapsed they were engaged. Mrs. J., al 
though she consented to this, felt vaguely 
anxious. The man impressed her un- 
favorably, yet she could not tell why. It 
was an instinctive distrust, and it re 
ceived a new impetus when, on asking 
him to go to a certain place with them 
some miles distant, he refused, with evi 
dent embarrassment and dismay. This 
made Mrs. J. all the more anxious 
that he should take the journey, and 
accordingly he was persuaded into it. 
Young Miss J. was a merry, light-heart 
ed girl, a brunette, with rich dark color 
ing, bright eyes,and abundant brown hair. 
Every one admired her. When they 
reached L she was in high spirits, and 





on hearing that in the neighborhood ex 
isted a cave with a ‘‘ glassy pool of water” 
in which newly betrothed people could 
see their fortunes, they set out at her 



























ial command to see it. On reaching 
place, Mr. H. showed an _ evident 

ke to go into the cave, but Miss J. 

y insisted upon it. They went in 
ind in hand, and the girl bent down to 
\k into the shining bit of water at the 
flection of her lover and herself, but in 
an instant she drew back with a ery of 





orror. She had stooped to see her own 
flection; instead, was given back a pallid 
, ce, With thin fair hair, blue eyes, and a 
sad smile; and the face, so others who saw 
it affirmed, continued to look up after she 
had moved away. 
No solution of the mysterious occur 
rence offered until after Miss J.’s death. 
She married Mr. H., led a most unhappy 
fe with him for two years, and died in 


ROMANCE. 





her aunt’s arms. A few years later Mrs. 
J.. on visiting some friends in Scotland, 
saw a miniature the exact counterpart of 
the dreadful face in the water, and on in 
quiring found that the original had been 
a voung woman engaged to a man of the 
same name and occupation as Mr. H 
that after willing to him all her fortune 
she had been drowned in the very cave in 
which the appearance occurred; whether 
it was accident or intent none could say. 
Mr. H. had gone with her, but although 
he was not directly accused of murder, 
the case remained a doubtful one in the 
minds of many, and Mrs, J. died con- 
vineed that the dismal appearance had 
oeen a warning to her niece, unhappily 
not heeded. 


ROMANCE. 


BY ORRIN CEDESMAN STEVENS. 


\ OTHER of joy and loveliness, 


A little longer stay with me; 


Once more mine eyelids gently press, 
That naught but beauty I may see; 

Still make with light thy wondrous fusion, 

Though all that follows is illusion, 


A morn mirage, or evening marvel, 


An earth aglow, a g 


ladsome sea 


Hope-strewn with many a questing carvel,— 


These are the gifts that come from thee; 


And better are such visions pure 


Than what men reckon 


real and sure. 


Some call thee but a witch’s child 
That casts false lights and magic spells, 
And deem thy lovers as beguiled; 
But yet I doubt these oracles, 
And feel it is no elf-lamp’s ray 
That makes this glory day by day. 


Lady of love and glamoured lands, 
Stay with me till my heavy eyes 
Have gained the vision that expands, 

In beauty, unto Paradise; 
And sees all life, in vistaed grace, 
Move onward towards Jehovah's face. 


Ah, who would keep the world from death, 
If thou shouldst leave it for an hour? 
How cold the clay without thy breath! 







How shrivelled every human power! 
Yet youth may die, and stars may fall, 
But if thou stayest, good is all. 
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BY THE SIEUR 


HER PAGE AND SECRETARY). 


RECOLLECTIONS 





OF JOAN OF ARC. 


LOUIS DE CONTE 
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FREELY TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ANCIENT FRENCH INTO MODERN ENGLISH FROM THE 


ORIGINAL 


TRANSLATOR’S 


T° arrive at a just estimate of a re- 
nowned man’s character one must 
judge it by the standards of his time, 
not Judged by the standards of 
one century, the noblest characters of an 
earlier one lose much of their lustre; 
judged by the standards of to-day, there 
is probably no illustrious man of four 
or five centuries ago whose character 
could meet the test at all points. But 
the character of Joan of Are is unique. 
It can be measured by the standards of 
all times without misgiving or appre- 
hension as to the result. Judged by any 
of them, judged by all of them, it is still 
flawless, it is still ideally perfect ; it still 
occupies the loftiest place possible to hu- 
man attainment, a loftier one than has 
been reached by any other mere mortal. 
When we reflect that her century was 
the brutalest, the wickedest, the rottenest 
in history since the darkest ages, we are 
lost in wonder at the miracle of such a 
product from such a soil. The contrast 
between her and her century is the con- 
trast between day and night. She was 
truthful when lying was the common 
speech of men; she was honest when 
honesty was become a lost virtue; she 
was a keeper of promises when the keep- 
ing of a promise was expected of no one; 
she gave her great mind to great thoughts 
and great purposes when other great 
minds wasted themselves upon pretty 
fancies or upon poor ambitions; she 
was modest and fine and delicate when 
to be loud and coarse might be said to 
be universal; she was full of pity when 
a merciless cruelty was the rule; she 
was steadfast when stability was un- 
known, and honorable in an age which 
had forgotten what honor was; she was 
a rock of convictions in a time when 
men believed in nothing and scoffed at 
all things; she was unfailingly true in 
an age that was false to the core; she 


ours. 
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PREFACE. 


maintained her personal dignity uniii- 
paired in an age of fawnings and s 
vilities ; she was of a dauntless couray 
when hope and courage had perished i) 
the hearts of her nation; she was spot 
lessly pure in mind and body when so 
ciety in the highest places was foul in 
both—she was all these things in an ag 
when crime was the common business of 
lords and princes, and when the highest 
personages in Christendom, the Roma 
Popes, vicegerents of God, representa 
tives of Heaven upon earth, sole author 
ized agents and purveyors of salvation, 
only infallible models of human perfec 
tion, were able to astonish even that in 
famous era and make it stand aghast 
at the spectacle of their atrocious lives, 
black with unimaginable treacheries 
butcheries, and bestialities. 

She was perhaps the only entirely un 
selfish person whose name has a plac: 
in profane history. No vestige or sug 
gestion of self-seeking can be found in 
any word or deed of hers. When her 
great work was done she was offered 1 
wards and honors, but she refused them 
all, and would take nothing. All she 
would take for herself—if the King 
would grant it—was leave to go back to 
her village home, and tend her sheep 
again, and feel her mother’s arms about 
her, and be her housemaid and helper. 
The selfishness of this unspoiled gener 
al of victorious armies, companion of 
princes, and idol of an applauding and 
grateful nation reached but that far 
and no farther. 

The saving of the French crown and 
nation, accomplished by her, is incom 
parably the greatest achievement in hu 
man history, when one considers the con 
ditions under which it was undertaken, 
the obstacles in the way, and the means 
at her disposal. Cesar carried conquest 
far, but he did it with the trained and 
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dent veterans of Rome; and Napo 
swept away the disciplined armies 
Europe, but he began with patriot 
talions inflamed and inspired by the 
wcle-working new breath of Liberty 
athed upon them by the Revolution; 
t Joan of Arc, a mere child in years, 
orant, unknown, and without influ 

found a great lying in 
us, helpless and hopeless under an 


nation 


en domination, its treasury bankrupt, 
; soldiers disheartened and dispersed, 
spirit torpid, all courage dead in the 
its of the people through long years 
foreign and domestic outrage and op- 
pression, their King cowed, resigned to 
iis fate,and preparing to fly the coun 
try; and she laid her hand upon this 
ation, this corpse, and it rose and fol- 
owed her. She broke its chains, she led 
it from victory to victory, she set it free, 
and it remains so to this day. , 
And for all reward, the French King 
whom she had crowned stood supine and 
ndifferent while French priests took the 
noble child, the most innocent, the most 
lovely, the most adorable the ages have 
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produced, and burned her alive at the 
stake. 


A PECULIARITY OF JOAN OF ARCS HISTORY 


The details of the life of Joan of Are 
forma biography which is unique among 
the world’s biographies in one respect : 
IT IS THE ONLY STORY OF A HUMANS LIFE 
WHICH COMES TO US UNDER OATH, the only 
one which comes to us from the witness 
stand. The official records of the Great 
Trial of 1481, and of the Process of Re 
habilitation of a quarter of a century 
later, are still preserved in the national 
archives of France, and they furnish 
with remarkable fulness the facts of hei 
life. The history of no other life of that 
remote time is known with either the 
certainty or the comprehensiveness that 
attaches to hers. 

The Sieur Louis de Conte is faithful 
to her official history in his Personal 
Recollections, and thus far his trust 
worthiness is unimpeachable; but his 
mass of added particulars must depend 
for credit upon his own word alone. 


THE TRANSLATOR 





THE SIEUR LOUIS DE CONTE TO HIS GREAT-GREAT-GRAND NEPHEWS AND NIECES, 





CHAPTER I. 


i ge is the year 1492. I am eighty- 

The things I am 
going to tell you about are things which 
I saw myself as a child and as a youth. 

In all the tales and songs and histories 
of Joan of Are which you and the rest 
of the world read and sing and study in 
the books wrought in the late invented 
art of printing, mention is made of me, 
the Sieur Louis de Conte. I was her 
page and secretary. I was with her from 
the beginning until the end. 

I was reared in the same village with 
her. I played with her every day, when 
we were little children together, just as 
you play with your mates. Now that we 
perceive how great she was, now that 
her name fills the whole world, it seems 
strange that what I am saying is true; 
for it is as if a perishable paltry candle 
should speak of the eternal sun riding in 
the heavens and say, ‘‘ He was gossip and 
housemate to me when we were candles 
together.” 


two years of age. 






I was 


And yet it is true, just as I say. 
her playmate, and I fought at her side in 
the wars; to this day I carry in my mind, 
fine and clear, the picture of that dear 
little figure, with breast bent to the flying 
horse’s neck, charging at the head of the 
armies of France, her hair streaming back, 
her silver mail ploughing steadily deeper 
and deeper into the thick of the battle, 
sometimes nearly drowned from sight by 
tossing heads of horses, uplifted sword- 
arms, wind-blown plumes, and intercept- 
ing shields! I was with her to the end; 
and when that black day came whose ac- 
cusing shadow will lie always upon the 
memory of the mitred French slaves of 
England who were her assassins, and 
upon France who stood idle and essay- 
ed no rescue, my hand was the last she 
touched in life. 

As the years and the decades drifted by, 
and the spectacle of the marvellous child’s 
meteor-flight across the war-firmament of 
France and its extinction in the smoke- 
clouds of the stake receded deeper and 
deeper into the past and grew ever more 
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strange and wonderful and divine and 
pathetic, 1 came to compreliend and rec- 
ognize her at last for what she was—the 
most noble life that was ever born into 
this world save only One. 


CHAPTER II. 


I, THE Sieur Louis de Conte, was born 
in Neufchateau, the 6th of January, 1410; 
that is to say, exactly two years before 
Joan of Are was born in Domremy. My 
family had fled to those distant regions 
from the neighborhood of Paris in the 
first years of the century. In politics 
they were Armagnacs — patriots: they 
were for our own French King, crazy 
and impotent as he was. The Burgundi- 
an party, who were for the English, had 
stripped them, and done it well. They 
took everything but my father’s small 
nobility, and when he reached Neufcha- 
teau he reached it in poverty and with a 
broken spirit. But the political atmos- 
phere there was the sort he liked, and 
that was something. He came to a re- 
gion of comparative quiet; he left behind 
him a region peopled with furies, mad- 
men, devils, where slaughter was a daily 
pastime and no man’s life safe for a 


moment. In Paris, mobs roared through 
the streets nightly, sacking, burning, 


killing, unmolested, uninterrupted. The 
sun rose upon wrecked and smoking 
buildings, and upon mutilated corpses 
lying here, there, and yonder about the 
streets, just as they fell, and stripped 
naked by thieves, the unholy gleaners 
after the mob. None had the courage to 
gather these dead for burial; they were 
left there to rot and create plagues. 

And plagues they did create. Epi- 
demics swept away the people like flies, 
and the burials were conducted secretly 
and by night; for public funerals were 
not allowed, lest the revelation of the 
magnitude of the plague’s work unman 
the people and plunge them into despair. 
Then came, finally, the bitterest winter 
which had visited France in five hundred 
years. Famine, pestilence, slaughter, ice, 
snow—Paris had all these at once. The 
dead lay in heaps about the streets, and 
wolves entered the city in daylight and 
devoured them. 

Ah, France had fallen low-—-so low! 
For more than fifty years the English 
fangs had been bedded in her flesh, and 
so cowed had her armies become by cease- 
less rout and defeat that it was said and 
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accepted that the mere sight of an Eng 
lish army was sufficient to put a Frenc), 
one to flight. 

When I was five years old the pro 
digious disaster of Agincourt fell upon 
France; and although the English King 
went home to enjoy his glory, he left th 
country prostrate and a prey to roving 
bands of Free Companions in the service o! 
the Burgundian party; and one of thes 
bands came raiding through Neufchateau 
one night, and by the light of our burn 
ing roof-thatch I saw all that were dear 
to me in this world (save an elder bro 
ther, your ancestor, left with the Court in 
Paris) butchered while they begged for 
mercy, and heard the butchers laugh at 
their prayers and mimic their pleadings. 
I was overlooked, and escaped without 
hurt. When the savages were gone I 
crept out and cried the night away watch- 
ing the burning houses; and I was all 
alone, except for the company of the dead 
and the wounded, for the rest had taken 
flight and hidden themselves. 

I was sent to Domremy, to the priest, 
whose housekeeper became a loving mo- 
ther to me. The priest in the course of 
time taught me to read and write, and he 
and I were the only persons in the village 
who possessed this learning. 

At the time that the house of this good 
priest, Guillaume Fronte, became my 
home, I was six years old. We lived 
close by the village church, and the small 
garden of Joan’s parents was behind the 
church. As to that family, there were 
Jacques d’Are the father, his wife Isabel 
Romée ; three sons—Jacques, ten years 
old, Pierre, eight, and Jean, seven; Joan, 
four, and her baby sister Catherine, about 
ayear old. I had these children for play- 
mates from the beginning. I had some 
other playmates besides — particularly 
four boys: Pierre Morel, Etienne Roze, 
Noél Rainguesson, and Edmond Aubrey, 
whose father was maire at that time; also 
two girls, about Joan’s age, who by-and- 
by became her favorites; one was named 
Haumette, the other was called Little 
Mengette. These girls were common 
peasant children, like Joan herself. When 
they grew up, both married common labor- 
ers. Their estate was lowly enough, you 
see; yet a time came, many years after, 
when no passing stranger, howsoever 
great he might be, failed to go and 
pay his reverence to those two humble 
old women who had been honored in 
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their youth by the friendship of Joan of 
Are. 

These were all good children, just of 
the ordinary peasant type; not bright, of 
course—you would not expect that—but 
good-hearted and companionable, obedi- 
ent to their parents and the priest; and as 
they grew up they became properly stock- 
ed with narrownesses and prejudices got 
at second hand from their elders, and 
adopted without reserve, and without ex- 
amination also—which goes without say- 
ing. Their religion was inherited, their 
polities the same. John Huss and his 
sort might find fault with the Church, in 
Domremy it disturbed nobody's faith; and 
when the split came, when I was fourteen, 
and we had three Popes at once, nobody 
in Domremy was worried about how to 
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choose among them—the Pope of Rome 
was the right one, a Pope outside of 
Rome was no Pope at all. Every human 
creature in the village was an Armagnac 
—a patriot; and if we children hotly 
hated nothing else in the world, we did 
certainly hate the English and Burgun- 
dian name and polity in that way. 


CHAPTER IIL. 

Our Domremy was like any other hum- 
ble little hamlet of that remote time and 
region. It wasa maze of crooked, narrow 
lanes and alleys shaded and sheltered by 
the overhanging thatch roofs of the barn- 
like houses. The houses were dimly 
lighted by wooden-shuttered windows— 
that is, holes in the walls which served 
for windows. The floors were of dirt, 
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and there was very littlefurniture. Sheep 
and cattle grazing was the main industry; 
all the young folks tended flocks. 

The situation was beautiful. From one 
edge of the village a flowery plain ex- 
tended in a wide sweep to the river—the 
Meuse; from the rear edge of the village 
a grassy slope rose gradually, and at the 
top was the great oak forest—a forest that 
was deep and gloomy and dense, and full 
of interest for us children, for many mur- 
ders had been done in it by outlaws in old 
times, and in still earlier times prodigious 
dragons that spouted fire and poisonous 
vapors from their nosirils had their homes 
in there. In fact, one was still living in 
there in our own time. It was as long as 
a tree, and had a body as big around as a 
tierce, and scales like overlapping great 
tiles, and deep ruby eyes as large as a 
cavalier’s hat, and an anchor fluke on 
its tail as big as I don’t know what, but 
very big, even unusually so for a dragon, 
as everybody said who knew about drag- 
ons. It was thought that this dragon 
was of a brilliant blue color, with gold 
mottlings, but no one had ever seen it, 
therefore this was not known to be so, it 
was only an opinion. It was not my 
opinion: I think there is no sense in form- 
ing an opinion when there is no evidence 
to form it on. If you build a person 
without any bones in him he may look 
fair enough to the eye, but he will be 
limber and cannot stand up; and I con- 
sider that evidence is the bones of an 
opinion. But I will take up this matter 
more at large at another time, and try to 
make the justness of this position ap- 
pear. As to that dragon,I always held 
the belief that its color was gold and 
without blue, for that has always been 
the color of dragons. That this dragon 
lay but a little way within the wood at 
one time is shown by the fact that Pierre 
Morel was in there one day and smelt it, 
and recognized it by the smell. It gives 
one a horrid idea of how near to us the 
deadliest danger can be and we not sus- 
pect it. 

In the earliest times a hundred knights 
from many remote places in the earth 
would have gone in there one after an- 
other, to kill the dragon and get the re- 
ward, but in our time that method had 
gone out, and the priest had become the 
one that abolished dragons. Pére Guil- 
laume Fronte did it in this case. He had 
a procession, with candles and incense 


and banners, and marched around t] 
edge of the wood and exorcised the dra; 
on, and it was never heard of again, a 
though it was the opinion of many th; 
the smell never wholly passed away. N; 
that any had ever smelt the smell agai: 
for none had; it was only an opinio: 
like the other—-and lacked bones, you se: 
I know that the creature was there before 
the exorcism, but whether it was there 
afterwards or not is a thing which I can 
not be so positive about. 

In a noble open space carpeted with: 
grass on the high ground toward Vau 
couleurs stood a most majestic beech-tree 
with wide-reaching arms and a grand 
spread of shade, and by it a limpid spring 
of cold water; and on summer days the 
children went there—oh, every summer 
for more than five hundred years—went 
there and sang and danced around the 
tree for hours together, refreshing them 
selves at the spring from time to time, 
and it was most lovely and enjoyable 
Also they made wreaths of flowers and 
hung them upon the tree and about the 
spring to please the fairies that lived 
there, for they liked that, being idle, in- 
nocent little creatures, as all fairies are, 
and fond of anything delicate and pretty 
like wild flowers put together in that way. 
And in return for this attention the fairies 
did any friendly thing they could for the 
children, such as keeping the spring al 
ways full and clear and cold, and driving 
away serpents and insects that sting; and 
so there was never any unkindness be- 
tween the fairies and the children during 
more than five hundred years, but only 
the warmest affection and the most per- 
fect trust and confidence; and whenever 
a child died the fairies mourned just as 
that child’s playmates did, and the sign 
of it was tliere to see; for before the dawn 
on the day of tle funeral they hung a lit- 
tle immortelle over the place where that 
child was used to sit under the tree. I 
know this to be true by my own eyes; it 
is not hearsay. And the reason it was 
known tliat the fairies did it was this— 
that it was made all of black flowers of a 
sort not known in France anywhere. 

Now from time immemorial all chil- 
dren reared in Domremy were called the 
Children of the Tree; and they loved 
that name, for it carried with it a mystic 
privilege not granted to any others of the 
children of this world. Which was this: 
whenever one of these came to die, then 
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nd the vague and formless images 

ting through his darkening mind rose 

and rich and fair a vision of the Tree 

all was well with hissoul. That was 

it some said. Others said the vision 

e in two ways: once as a warning, 

or two years in advance of death, 

n the soul was the captive of sin, and 

1 the Tree appeared in its desolate 

iter aspect; then that soul was smitten 

h an awful fear. If repentance came, 

aud purity of life, the vision came again, 

this time summer-clad and beautiful; but 

it were otherwise with that soul the 

vision was withheld, and it passed from 

ife knowing its doom. Still others said 

that the vision came but once, and then 

only to the sinless dying forlorn in dis- 

tant lands, and pitifully longing for some 

last dear reminder of their home. And 

what reminder of it could go to their 

hearts like the picture of the Tree that 

was the darling of their love and the 

comrade of their joys and comforter of 

their small griefs all through the divine 
days of their vanished youth? 

Now the several traditions were as I 
have said, some believing one and some 
another. One of them I knew to be the 
truth, and that was the last one. I do 
not say anything against the others; I 
think they were true, but I only know 
that the last one was: and it is my 
thought that if one keep to the things le 
knows, and not trouble about the things 
which he cannot be sure about, he will 
have the steadier mind for it—and there 
is profit in that. I know that when the 
Children of the Tree die in a far land, 
then—if they be at peace with God—they 
turn their longing eyes toward home, 
and there, far-shining, as through a rift 
in a cloud that curtains heaven, they see 
the soft picture of the Fairy Tree, clothed 
in a dream of golden light; and they see 
the bloomy mead sloping away to the 
river, and to their perishing nostrils is 
blown faint and sweet the fragrance of 
the flowers of home. And then the vi- 
sion fades and passes; but they know, 
they know! and by their transfigured 
faces you know also, you who stand 
looking on; yes, you know the message 
that has come, and that it has come from 
heaven. 

Joan and I believed alike about this 
matter. But Pierre Morel and Jacques 
d’Are and many others believed that the 
vision appeared twice—to a sinner. In 


fact, they and many others said they 
knew it. Probably because their fathers 
had known it and had told them; for 
one gets most things at second hand in 
this world. 

Now one thing that does make it quite 
likely that there were really two appari- 
tions of the Tree is this fact: From the 
most ancient times if one saw a villager 
of ours with his face ash-white and rigid 
with a ghastly fright, it was common for 
every one to whisper to his neighbor, 
‘* Ah, he is in sin, and has got his warn- 
ing.” And the neighbor would shudder 
at the thought, and whisper back, ‘‘ Yes, 
poor soul, he has seen the Tree.” 

Such evidences as these have their 
weight; they are not to be put aside with 
a wave of the hand. A thing that is 
backed by the cumulative experience of 
centuries naturally gets nearer and near- 
er to being proof all the time; and if this 
continue and continue, it will some day 
become authority—and authority is a 
bedded rock, and will abide. 

In my long life I have seen several 
cases where the Tree appeared announcing 
a death which was still far away; but in 
none of these was the person in a state 
of sin. No; the apparition was in these 
cases only a special grace; in place of de- 
ferring the tidings of that soul’s redemp- 
tion till the day of death, the apparition 
brought them long before, and with them 
peace—peace that might no more be dis- 
turbed—the eternal peace of God. I my- 
self, old and broken, wait with serenity; 
for I have seen the vision of the Tree. I 
have seen it, and am content. 

Always, from the remotest times, when 
the children joined hands and danced 
around the Fairy Tree, they sang a song 
which was the Tree’s Song, the Song of 
Vv Arbre Fée de Bourlemont. They sang 
it to a quaint sweet air—a solacing sweet 
air which has gone murmuring through 
my dreaming spirit all my life when I 

yas weary and troubled, resting me and 
carrying me through night and distance 
home again. No stranger can know or 
feel what that song has been, through 
the drifting centuries, to exiled Children 
of the Tree, homeless and heavy of heart 
in countries foreign to their speech and 
ways. You will think it a simple thing, 
that song, and poor, perchance; but if 
you will remember what it was to us, 
and what it brought before our eyes when 
it floated through our memories, then 
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THE FAIRY TREE. 


you will respect it. And you will under- 
stand how the water wells up in our eyes 
and makes all things dim, and our voices 
break and we cannot sing the last lines: 

“And when in exile wand’ring we 

Shall fainting yearn for glimpse of thee, 
O rise upon our sight!” 

And you will remember that Joan of 

Are sang this song with us around the 


Tree when she was a little child, and al 
ways loved it. And that hallows it; yes 
you will grant that. 


“L)ARBRE FEE DE BOURLEMONT. 


“SONG OF THE CHILDREN, 


“Now what has kept your leaves so green, 
Arbre Fée de Bourlemont ? 
The children’s tears! They brought each grief 
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{nd you did comfort them and cheer 
[heir bruiséd hearts, and steal a tear 
That healéd rose a leaf. 


nd what has built you up so strong, 
Arbre Fée de Bourlemont ? 
The children’s love! They've loved you long: 
Ten hundred years, in sooth, 
[hey’ve nourished you with praise and song, 
warmed your heart and kept it young— 
A thousand years of youth! 


~ 


— 


“ Bide alway green in our young hearts, 
Arbre Fée de Bourlemont! 
we shall alway youthful be, 
Not heeding Time his flight; 
{nd when in exile wand’ring we 
Shall fainting yearn for glimpse of thee, 
O rise upon our sight!” 


An 


The fairies were still there when we 
were children, but we never saw them; 
because, a hundred years before that, the 
priest of Domremy had held a religious 
function under the tree, and denounced 
them as being blood kin of the Fiend and 
barred out from redemption; and then he 
yvarned them never to show themselves 
again, nor hang any more immortelles, on 
pain of perpetual banishment from that 
parish. 

All the children pleaded for the fairies, 
and said they were their good friends and 
dear to them, and never did them any 
harm; but the priest would not listen, and 
said it was sin and shame to have such 
friends. The children mourned and could 
not be comforted ; and they made an agree- 
ment among themselves that they would 
always continue to hang flower wreaths 
on the tree as a perpetual sign to the fairies 
that they were still loved and remembered 
though lost to sight. 

But late one night a great misfortune 
befell. Edmond Aubrey’s mother passed 
by the tree, and the fairies were stealing 
a dance, not thinking anybody was by; 
and they were so busy, and so intoxicated 
with the wild happiness of it, and with 
the bumpers of dew sharpened up with 
honey which they had been drinking, 
that they noticed nothing; so Dame Au- 
brey stood there astonished and admiring, 
and saw the little fantastic atoms holding 
hands, as many as three hundred of them, 
tearing around in a great ring half as big 
as an ordinary bedroom,and leaning away 
back and spreading their mouths with 
laughter and song, which she could hear 
quite distinctly, and kicking their legs up 
as much as three inches from the ground 
in perfect abandon and hilarity—oh, the 
very maddest and witchingest dance the 
woman ever saw! 
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But in about a minute or two minutes 
the poor little ruined creatures discovered 
her. They burst out in one heart-break- 
ing squeak of grief and terror and fled 
every-which-way, with their wee hazel- 
nut fists in their eyes and crying; and so 
disappeared. 

The heartless woman-—no, the foolish 
woman, she was not heartless, but only 
thoughtless—went straight home and told 
the neighbors all about it, and we, the 
small friends of the fairies, asleep and not 
suspecting the calamity that was come 
upon us, and all unconscious that we 
ought to be up and trying to stop these 
fatal tongues. In the morning every- 
body knew, and the disaster was com- 
plete, for where everybody knows a thing 
the priest knows it, of course. We all 
flocked to Pére Fronte, crying and beg- 
ging, and he had to ery too, seeing our 
sorrow, for he had a most kind and gentle 
nature; and he did not want to banish 
the fairies, and said so, but said he had no 
choice, for it had been decreed that if they 
ever revealed themselves to man again, 
they must go. This all happened at the 
worst time possible, for Joan of Arc was 
ill of a fever and out of her head, and 
what could we do who had not her gifts 
of reasoning and persuasion? We flew 
in a swarm to her bed and cried out: 
‘* Joan, wake! wake! there is no moment 
to lose! Come and plead for the fairies. 
Come and save them; only you can do it!” 

But her mind was wandering; she did 
not know what we said nor what we 
meant; so we went away knowing all was 
lost. Yes, all was lost, forever lost; the 
faithful friends of the children for five 
hundred years must go, and never come 
back any more. 

It was a bitter day for us, that day that 
Pére Fronte held the function under the 
tree and banished the fairies. We could 
not wear mourning that any could have 
noticed, it would not have been allowed; 
so we had to be content with some poor 
small rag of black tied upon our gar- 
ments where it made no show; but in our 
hearts we wore mourning big and no- 
ble and occupying all the room, for our 
hearts were ours; they could not get at 
them to prevent that. 

The great tree—l’Arbre Fée de Bourle- 
mont was its beautiful name—was never 
afterward quite as much to us as it had 
been before; but it was always dear; is 
dear to me yet when I go there now, once 
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a year in my old age, to sit under it and 
bring back the lost playmates of my 
youth, and group them about me and 
look upon their faces through my tears 
and break my heart, oh, my God! 

No, the place was not quite the same 
afterwards; in one or two ways it could 
not be; for, the fairies’ protection being 
gone, the spring lost much of its freshness 
and coldness, and more than two-thirds 
of its volume, and the banished serpents 
and stinging insects returned, and multi- 
plied, and became a torment, and have re- 
mained so to this day. 

When that wise little child Joan got 
well, we realized how much her illness 
had for we found that we had 
bee: right in believing she could save the 
fair.cs. She burst into a great storm of 
anger, for so little a creature, and went 
straight to Pere Fronte, and stood up be- 
fore him where he sat, and made rever- 
ence, and said, 

‘The fairies were to go if they showed 
themselves to people again, is it not so?” 

‘** Yes, that was it, dear.” 

“If a man comes prying into a per- 
son’s room at midnight when that person 
is half naked, will you be so unjust as to 
say that that person is showing himself 
to that man?” 

**Well—no.” 
a little troubled 
said it. 

‘‘Is a sin a sin anyway, even if one 
did not intend to commit it?” 

Pére Fronte threw up his hands and 
cried out, *‘Oh, my poor little child, I see 
all my fault!” and he drew her to his 
side and put his arm around her and tried 
to make his peace with her. 

But her temper was up so high that 
she could not get it down right away, but 
buried her head against his breast and 
broke out crying, and said, 

‘* Then the fairies committed no sin, for 
there was no intention to commit one, 
they not knowing that any one was by; 
and because they were little creatures 
and could not speak for themselves and 
say the law was against the intention, not 
against the innocent act, and because 
they had no friend to think that simple 
thing for them and say it, they have been 
sent away from their home ferever, and 
it was wrong, wrong to do it!” 

The good father hugged her yet closer 
to his side, and said: 

‘*Oh, out of the mouths of babes and 


cost us: 


The good priest looked 


and uneasy when he 
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sucklings the heedless and unthink 
are condemned: would God I could brine 
the little creatures back, for your sa 
And mine, yes, and mine; for I have b 


unjust. There, there, don’t ery—nobod 
could be sorrier than your poor « 
friend—don’t ery, dear.” 


‘But I can’t stop right away, I've got 
to. And it is no little matter, this th 
that you have done. Is being sorry pe. 
ance enough for such an act?” 

Pére Fronte turned away his face, { 
it would have hurt her to see him laug 
and said: 

‘*Oh, thou remorseless but 
accuser, no, it is not. 
cloth 
fied?” 

Joan’s sobs began to diminish, and sli 
presently looked up at the old ma 
through her tears, and said, in her simpl| 
way, 

‘Yes, that 
you.” 

Pére Fronte would have been move: 
to laugh again, perhaps, if he had not rx 
membered in time that he had made ; 
contract, and not a very agreeable on: 
It must be fulfilled. So he got up and 
went to the fireplace, Joan watching hin 
with deep interest, and took a shovelfu 
of cold ashes, and was going to empt 
them on his old gray head, when a bette: 
idea came to him, and he said, 

‘* Would you mind helping me, dear 

‘* How, father?” 

He got down on his knees and bent his 
head low, and said, 

‘*Take the ashes and put them on m: 
head for me.” 

The matter ended there, of course. Thi 
victory was with the priest. One ca 
imagine how the idea of such a profana 
tion would strike Joan or any other child 
in the village. She ran and dropped upo 
her knees by his side, and said: 

‘**Oh, it is dreadful! I didn’t know that 
that was what one meant by sackclot 
and ashes—do please get up, father.” 

** But I can’t until lam forgiven. D 
you forgive me?” 

“I? Oh, you have done nothing to 
me, father—it is yourself that must fo: 
give yourself for wronging those poor 
things. Please get up, father, won’t you 

‘*But IT am worse off now than I was 
before. I thought I was earning your 


most j 
I will put on sa 


and ashes. There—are you satis 


will do--if it will clea 


forgiveness, but if it is my own, I can't 
be lenient, it would not become me. 


Now 




















what ean I do? Find me some way out 
of this with your wise little head.” 

The Pére would not stir, for all Joan’s 
pleadings. She was about to cry again; 
then she had an idea, and seized the shov- 
el] and deluged her own head with the 
ishes, stammering out, through her chok- 

os and suffocations: 

‘There—now it is done. Oh, please 
cet up, father.” 

The old man gathered her to his breast, 
both touched and amused, and said: 

‘Oh, you incomparable child! It’s a 
humble martyrdom, and not of a sort pre- 
sentable in a picture, but the right and 
true spirit is in it; that I testify.” 

Then he brushed the ashes out of her 
hair, and helped her scour her face and 
neck and properly tidy herself up. He 
was in fine spirits now, and ready for fur- 
ther argument, so he took his seat and 
drew Joan to his side again, and said, 

‘Joan, you were used to make wreaths 
there at the Fairy Tree with the other 
children—is it not so?” 

That was the way he always started 
out when he was going to corner me up 
and eatch me in something —just that 
gentle indifferent way that fools a person 
so, and leads him into the trap, he never 
noticing which way he is travelling until 
he is in and the door shut on him. He 
enjoyed that. I knew he was going to 
drop corn along in front of Joan, now. 
Joan answered, 

‘Yes, father.” 

‘Did you hang them on ‘the tree?” 

‘No, father.” 

‘Didn’t hang them there?” 

dy 

‘Why didn’t you?” 

‘[—well, I didn’t wish to.” 

*Didn’t wish to?” 

‘No, father.” 

‘What did you do with them?” 

‘T hung them in the church.” 

‘Why didn’t you want to hang them 
in the Tree?” 

3ecause it was said that the fairies 
vere of kin to the Fiend, and that it was 
sinful to shew them honor.” 

‘Did you believe it was wrong to hon- 
or them so?” 

“Yes. I thought ii must be wrong.” 

‘Then if it was wrong to honor them 
in that way, and if they were of kin to 
the Fiend, they could be dangerous com- 
pany for you and the other children, 
couldn’t they?” 
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‘**T suppose so—yes, I think so.” 

He studied a minute, and I judged he 
was going to spring his trap, and he did. 
He said: 

“Then the matter stands like this. 
They were banned creatures, of fearful 
origin; they could be dangerous compa- 
ny for the children. Now give me a 
rational reason, dear, if you can think of 
any, why you call it a wrong to drive 
them into banishment, and why you 
would have saved them from it. Ina 
word what loss have you suffered by it?” 

How stupid of him to go and throw 
his case away like that? I could have 
boxed his ears for vexation if he had 
been a boy. He was going along all 
right until he ruined everythin» by 
winding up in that foolish and fataleway. 
What had she lost by it! Was he never 
going to find out what kind of a child 
Joan of Are was?) Was he never going 
to learn that things which merely con- 
cerned her own gain or loss she cared 
nothing about? Could he never get the 
simple fact into his head that the sure 
way and the only way to rouse her up 
and set her on fire was to show her where 
some other person was going to suffer 
wrong or hurt or loss?) Why, he had 
gone and set a trap for himself—that was 
all he had accomplished. 

The minute those words were out of 
his mouth her temper was up, the indig- 
nant tears rose in her eyes, and she burst 
out on him with an energy and passion 
which astonished him, but didn’t astonish 
me, for I knew he had fired a mine when 
he touched off his ill-chosen climax. 

‘*Oh, father, how can you talk like 
that? Who owns France?” 

‘*God and the King.” 

** Not Satan?” 

‘*Satan, my child? This is the foot- 
stool of the Most High-—Satan holds no 
handful of its soil.” 

‘*Then who gave those poor creatures 
their home? God. Who protected them 
in it all those centuries? God. Who 
allowed them to dance and play there 
all those centuries and found no fault 
with it? God. Who disapproved of 
God's approval and put a threat upon 
them? A man. Who caught them again 
in harmless sports that God allowed 
and a man forbade, and carried out that 
threat, and drove the poor things away 
from the home the good God gave them 
in His mercy and His pity, and sent down 
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His rain and dew and sunshine upon it 
five hundred years in token of His peace? 
It was their home—theirs, by the grace 
of God and His good heart, and no man 
had a right to rob them of it. And they 
were the gentlest, truest friends that 
children ever had, and did them sweet 
and loving service all these five long 
centuries, and never any hurt or harm; 
and the children loved them, and now 
they mourn for them, and there is no 
healing for their grief. And what had 
the children done that they should suffer 
this cruel stroke? The poor fairies could 
have been dangerous company for the 
children? Yes, but never had been; and 
could is no argument. Kinsmen of the 
Fiend? What of it? Kinsmen of the 
Fiend have rights, and these had; and 
children have rights, and these had; and 
if I had been here I would have spoken 

I would have begged for the children 
and the fiends, and stayed your hand 
and saved them all. But now—oh, now, 
all is lost, everything is lost, and there is 
no help more!” 

Then she finished with a blast at that 
idea that fairy kinsmen of the Fiend 
ought to be shunned and denied human 
sympathy and friendship because salva- 
tion was barred against them. She said 
that for that very reason people ought to 
pity them, and do every humane and 
loving thing they could to make them 
forget the hard fate that had been put 
upon them by accident of birth and no 
fault of their own. ‘‘ Poor little crea- 
tures!” she said. ‘* What can a person’s 
heart be made of that can pity a Chris- 
tian’s child and yet can’t pity a devil’s 
child that a thousand times more needs 
it!” 

She had torn loose from Pére Fronte, 
and was crying, with her knuckles in 
her eyes, and stamping her small feet in 
a fury; and now she burst out of the 
place and was gone before we could 
gather our senses together out of this 
storm of words and this whirlwind of 
passion. 

The Pére had got upon his feet, toward 
the last, and now he stood there passing 
his hand back and forth across his fore- 
head like a person who is dazed and trou- 
bled; then he turned and wandered tow- 
ard the door of his little work-room, and 
as he passed through it I heard him mur 
mur sorrowfully: 

‘‘Ah me, poor children, poor fiends, 


they have rights, and she said true. | 
never thought of that. God forgive mn. 
I am to blame.” 

When I heard that, I knew I was rig})t 
in the thought that he had set a trap fo 
himself. It was so, and he had walked into 
it, you see. I seemed to feel encourage: 
and wondered if mayhap I might get h 
into one; but upon reflection my hea 
went down, for this was not my gift. 

CHAPTER IV. 

SPEAKING of this matter reminds n 
of many incidents, many things that 
could tell, but I think I will not try 
do it now. It will be more to my present 
humor to call back a little glimpse of t 
simple and colorless good times we used 
to have in our village homes in those 
peaceful days—especially in the winte) 
In the summer we children were out o: 
the breezy uplands with the flocks fron 
dawn till night, and then there was nois 
frolicking and all that; but winter was 
the cozy time, winter was the snug time 
Often we gathered in old Jacques d’Arc’s 
big dirt-floored apartment, with a great 
fire going, and played games, and sang 
songs, and told fortunes, and listened to 
the old villagers tell tales and histories 
and lies and one thing and another til! 
twelve o’clock at night. 

One winter’s night we were gathered 
there—it was the winter that for years 
afterward they called the hard winter 
and that particular night was a sharp on 
It blew a gale outside, and the sereamin¢ 
of the wind was a stirring sound, and 
think I may say it was beautiful, for | 
think it 7s great and fine and beautiful to 
hear the wind rage and storm and blo\ 
its clarions like that, when you are insid 
and comfortable. And we were. W:+ 
had a roaring fire, and the pleasant spi/ 
spit of the snow and sleet falling in i 
down the chimney, and the yarning and 
laughing and singing went on at a nobi 
rate till about ten o’clock, and then w: 
had a supper of hot porridge and beans 
and meal cakes, with butter, and app« 
tites to match. 

Little Joan sat on a box apart, and had 
her bowl and bread on another one, and 
her pets around her, helping. She had 
more than was usual of them or economi 
cal, because all the outcast cats came and 
took up with her, and homeless or un 
lovable animals of other kinds heard 
about it and came, and these spread thi 
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matter to the other creatures, and they 
came also; and as the birds and the oth- 
er timid wild things of the woods were 
not afraid of her, but always had an idea 
she was a friend when they came across 
her, and generally struck up an acquaint 
ance with her to get invited to the house, 
she always had samples of those breeds 
She was hospitable to them 
all, for an animal was an animal to her, 
and dear by mere reason of being an 
animal, no matter 
social station; and as she would allow 
of no cages, no collars, no fetters, but 
left the creatures free to come and go 
as they liked, that contented them, and 
they came; but they didn’t go, to any 
extent, and so they were a marvellous 
nuisance, and made Jacques d’Are swear 
a good deal; but his wife said God gave 
the child the instinct, and knew what He 
was doing when He did it, therefore it 
must have its course; it would be no 
sound prudence to meddle with His af- 
fairs when no invitation had been ex 
tended. So the pets were left in peace, 
and here they were, as I have said, rab- 
bits, birds, squirrels, cats, and other rep- 
tiles, all around the child, and full of in- 


stock. 


about its sort or 


terest in her supper, and helping what 


they could. There was a very small 
squirrel on her shoulder, sitting up, as 
those creatures do, and turning a rocky 
fragment of prehistoric chestnut cake 
over and over in its knotty hands, and 
hunting for the less indurated places, 
and giving its elevated bushy tail a flirt 
and its pointed ears a toss when it found 
one—signifying thankfulness and sur- 
prise —and then it filed that place off 
with those two slender front teeth which 
a squirrel carries for that purpose and 
not for ornament, for ornamental they 
never could be, as any will admit that 
have noticed them. 

Everything was going fine and breezy 
and hilarious, but then there came an in- 
terruption, for somebody hammered on 
the door. It was one of those ragged 
road-stragglers—-the eternal wars kept the 
country full of them. He came in, all 
over snow, and stamped his feet and 
shook and brushed himself, and shut 
the door, and took off his limp ruin of a 
hat and slapped it once or twice against 
his leg to knock off its fleece of snow, 
and then glanced around on the com- 
pany with a pleased look upon his thin 
face, and a most yearning and famish- 


ed one in his eye when it fell upon the 
victuals, and then he gave us a humble 
and conciliatory salutation, and said it 
was a blessed thing to have a fire like 
that on such a night, and a roof overhead 
like this, and that rich food to eat, and 
loving friends to talk with-—-ah, yes, this 
was true, and God help the homeless, and 
such as must trudge the roads in this 
weather ! 

Nobody said anything. The embar- 
rassed poor creature stood there and ap 
pealed to one face after the other with 
his eyes, and finding no welcome in any, 
the smile on his own face flickering and 
fading and perishing, meanwhile; then 
he dropped his gaze, the muscles of his 
face began to twitch, and he put up his 
hand to cover this womanish 
weakness. 

‘Sit down!” 

This thunder-blast was from old 
Jacques d’Are, and Joan was the object of 
it. Thestranger was startled, and took his 
hand away, and there was Joan standing 
before him offering him her bow] of por- 
ridge. The man said, 

‘*God Almighty bless you, my dar- 
ling!” and then thé tears came, and ran 
down his cheeks, but he was afraid to 
take the bowl. 

‘*Do-you hear me? Sit down, I say!” 

There could not be a child more easy 
to persuade than Joan, but this was not 
the way. Her father had not the art; 
neither could he learn it. Joan said, 

Father, he is hungry, I can see it.” 

‘* Let him go work for food, then. We 
are being eaten out of house and home by 
his like, and I have said I would endure 
it no more, and will keep my word. He 
has the face of a rascal anyhow,and a 
villain. Sit—down, I tell you!” 

‘*I know not if he is a rascal or no, 
but he is hungry, father, and shall have 
my porridge—I do not need it.” 

‘Tf you don’t obey me 1Ii— _ Kaseals 
are not entitled to help from honest peo- 
ple, and no bite nor sup shall they have 
in this house. Joan!” 

She set her bow] down on the box and 
came over and stood before her scowling 
father, and said: 

‘**PWather, if you will not let me, then 
it must be as you say; but I would that 
you would think—then you would see 


Ge , 
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‘that it is not right to punish one part 


of him for what the other part has done; 
for it is that poor stranger’s head that 
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does the evil things, but it is not his head 
that is hungry, it is his stomach, and it 
has done no harm to anybody, but is 
without blame, and innocent, not having 
any way to do a wrong, even if it was 
minded to it. Please let—” 

‘What an idea! It is the most idiotic 
speech I ever heard.” 

But Aubrey, the maire, broke in, he be- 
ing fond of an argument, and having a 
pretty gift in that regard, as all acknow- 
ledged : 

‘*T will differ with you there, gossip, 
and will undertake to show the com- 
pany ’—here he looked around upon us 
and nodded his head in a confident way— 
‘*that there is a grain of sense in what 
the child has said; for look you, it is of 
a certainty most true and demonstrable 
that it is a man’s head that is master and 
supreme ruler over his whole body. Is 
that granted? Will any deny it?” He 
glanced around again; everybody indi- 
cated assent. ‘‘ Very well, then; that 
being the case, no part of the body is re- 
sponsible for the result when it carries 
out an order delivered to it by the head; 
ergo, the head is alone responsible for 
crimes done by a man’s hands or feet or 
stomach—do you get the idea? am I right, 
thus far?” Everybody said yes, and said 
it with enthusiasm, and some said, one to 
another, that the maire was in great form 
to-night and at his very best, which pleased 
the maire exceedingly and made his eyes 
sparkle with pleasure, for he overheard 
these things; so he went on in the same 
fertile and brilliant way. ‘‘ Now, then, 
we will consider what the term responsi- 
bility means, and how it affects the case 
in point. Responsibility makes a man 
responsible for only those things for 
which he is properly responsible ’—and 
he waved his spoon around in a wide 
sweep to indicate the comprehensive na- 
ture of that class of responsibilities which 
render people responsible, and several ex- 
claimed,admiringly, ‘‘He is right !—he has 
put that whole tangled thing into a nut- 
shell—it is wonderful!” ‘‘ Very good; 
let us suppose the case of a pair of tongs 
that falls upon a man’s foot, causing a 
cruel hurt. Will you claim that the 
tongs are punishable for that?) The ques- 
tion is answered: I see by your faces that 
you would call such a claim absurd. 
Now, why is it absurd? It is absurd be- 
sause, there being no reasoning faculty, 
that is to say no faculty of personal com- 
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mand in a pair of tongs, personal respon 
sibility for the acts of the tongs is wholly 
absent from the tongs, and therefore, 1 
sponsibility being absent, punishment can 
notensue. Am Iright?” A hearty burst 
of applause was his answer. *‘ Now, then, 
we arrive at a man’s stomach. Consider 
how exactly, how marvellously, indeed, its 
situation corresponds to that of a pair of 
tongs. Listen—and take careful note,I beg 
you. Cana man’s stomach plan a murder? 
No. Canit plan atheft? No. Can it plan 
an incendiary fire? No. Now answer 
me—can a pair of tongs?” There were 
admiring shouts of ‘‘No!” and ‘“ The 
cases are just exact!” and ‘‘ Don’t he do 
it splendid!’ ‘‘ Now, then, friends and 
neighbors, a stomach which cannot plan 
a crime cannot be a principal in the com 
mission of it—that is plain, as you see. 
The matter is narrowed down by that 
much; we will narrow it further. Can a 
stomach, of its own motion, assist at a 
crime? The answer is no, because com- 
mand is absent, the reasoning faculty is 
absent, volition is absent—as in the ease of 
the tongs. We perceive, now, do we not, 
that the stomach is totally irresponsible for 
crimes committed, either in whole or in 
part, by it?” He got a rousing cheer for 
response. ‘‘ Then what do we arrive at 
as our verdict? Clearly this: that there 
is no such thing in this world as a guilty 
stomach; that in the body of the veriest 
rascal resides a pure and innocent stom 
ach; that, whatever its owner may do, it 
at least should be sacred in our eyes; 
and that, while God gives us minds to 
think just and charitable and honorable 
thoughts, it should be and is our privi 
lege, as well as our duty, not only to feed 
the hungry stomach that resides in a ras 
cal, having pity for its sorrow and its 
need, but do it gladly, gratefully, in recog 
nition of its sturdy and loyal mainten 
ance of its purity and innocence in the 
midst of temptation and in company so re 
pugnant to its better feelings. Iam done.” 
Well, you never saw such an effect! 
They rose —the whole house rose, and 
clapped, and cheered, and praised him to 
the skies; and one after another, still clap- 
ping and shouting, they crowded forward, 
some with moisture in their eyes, and 
wrung his hands, and said such glorious 
things to him that he was clear overcome 
with pride and happiness, and couldn't 
say a word, for his voice would have 
broken, sure. It was splendid to see; and 
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everybody said he had never come up to 
that speech in his life before, and never 
could do it again. Eloquence is a power, 
there is no question of that. Even old 


Jacques d’Are was carried away, for once 
in his life, and shouted out, 
‘Tt’s all right, Joan—give him the por- 


rage: 

She was embarrassed, and did not seem 
to know what to say, and so didn’t say 
anything. It was because she had given 
the man the porridge long ago, and he had 
already eaten it all up. When she was 
asked why she had not waited until a 
decision was arrived at, she said the man’s 
stomach was very hungry, and it would 
not have been wise to wait, since 
could not tell what the decision would 
be. Now that was a good and thought- 
ful idea for a child. 

The man was not a rascal at all. He 
was a very good fellow, only he was out 
of luck, and surely that was no crime at 
that time in France. Now that his stom- 
ach was proved to be innocent, it was al- 
lowed to make itself at home; and as 
soon as it well filled and needed 
nothing more, the man unwound his 
tongue and turned it loose, and it was 
really a noble one to go. He had been 
in the wars for years, and the things he 
told, and the way he told them, fired ev- 
erybody’s patriotism away up high, and 
set all hearts to thumping and all pulses 
to leaping; then, before anybody rightly 
knew how the change was made, he was 
leading us a sublime march through the 
ancient glories of France, and in faney we 
saw the titanic forms of the twelve pala- 
dins rise out of the mists of the past and 
face their fate; we heard the tread of the 
innumerable hosts sweeping down to shut 
them in; we saw this human tide flow and 
ebb, ebb and flow, and waste away before 
that little band of heroes; we saw each 
detail pass before us of that most stupen- 
dous, most disastrous, yet most adored and 
glorious day in French legendary histo- 
ry; here and there and yonder, across 
that vast field of the dead and dying, we 
saw this and that and the other paladin 
dealing his prodigious blows with weary 
arm and failing strength, and one by one 
we saw them fall, till only one remained 

he that was without peer, he whose 
name gives name to the Song of Songs, 
the song which no Frenchman can hear 
and keep his feelings down and his pride 
of country cool; then, grandest and piti- 


she 


was 
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fulest scene of all, we saw his own pa- 
thetic death; and our stillness, as we sat 
with parted lips and breathless, hanging 
upon this man’s words, gave us a sense 
of the awful stillness that reigned in that 
field of slaughter when that last surviv 
ing soul had passed. 

And now, in this solemn hush, the 
stranger gave Joan a pat or two on tlie 
head and said: 

‘Little maid—whom God keep!—you 
have brought me from death to life this 
night; now listen, here is your reward,” 
and at that supreme time for such a heart- 
melting, soul- rousing surprise, without 
another word he lifted up the most noble 
and pathetic voice that was ever heard, 
and began to pour out the Great Song of 
Roland! 

Think of that, with a French audience 
all stirred up and ready. Oh, where was 
your spoken eloquence now! what was it 
to this! How fine he looked, how stately, 
how inspired, as he stood there with that 
mighty chant welling from his lips and 
his heart, his whole body transfigured, and 
his rags along with it. 

Everybody rose and stood, and their 
faces glowed and their eyes burned; and 
the tears came and flowed down their 
cheeks, and their forms began to sway 
unconsciously to the swing of the song, 
and their bosoms to heave and pant; and 
moanings broke out, and deep ejacula 
tions; and when the last verse was 
reached, and Roland lay dying, all alone, 
with his face to the field and to his slain, 
lying there in heaps and winrows, and 
took off and held up his gauntlet to God 
with his failing hand, and breathed his 
beautiful prayer with his paling lips, all 
burst out in sobs and wailings. But when 
the final great note died out and the song 
was done, they all flung themselves in a 
body at the singer, stark mad with love of 
him and love of France and pride in her 
great deeds and old renown, and smoth- 
ered him with their embracings; but Joan 
was there first, hugged close to his breast, 
and covering his face with idolatrous 
kisses. 

The storm raged on outside, but that 
was no matter; this was the stranger's 
home now, for as long as he might please. 

CHAPTER V. 
ALL children have nicknames, and we 


had ours. We got one apiece early, and 
they stuck to us; but Joan was richer in 
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this matter, for as time went on she earned 
a second, and then a third, and so on, and 
we gave them to her. First and last she 
had as many as half a dozen. Several of 
these she never lost. Peasant girls are 
bashful naturally; but she surpassed the 
rule so far, and colored so easily, and was 
so easily embarrassed in the presence of 
strangers, that we nicknamed her the 
Bashful. We were all patriots, but she 
was called the Patriot, because our warm- 
est feeling for our country was cold be- 
side hers. Also she was called the Beau- 
tiful; and this was not merely because of 
the extraordinary beauty of her face and 
form, but because of the loveliness of her 
character. These names she kept, and one 
other—the Brave. 

We grew along up, in that plodding 
and peaceful region, and got to be good- 
sized boys and girls; big enough, in fact, 
to begin to know as much about the wars 
raging perpetually to the west and north 
of us as our elders, and also to feel as 
stirred up over the occasional news from 
those red fields as they did. I remember 
certain of these days very clearly. One 
Tuesday a crowd of us were romping and 
singing around the Fairy Tree, and hang- 
ing garlands on it in memory of our lost 
little fairy friends, when little Mengette 
cried out: 

‘Look! What is that?” 

When one exclaims like that, in a way 
that shows astonishment and apprehen- 
sion, he gets attention. All the panting 
breasts and flushed faces flocked together, 
and all the eager eyes were turned in one 
direction—down the slope, toward the vil- 
lage. 

‘**Tt’s a black flag.” 

‘* A black flag! No—is it?” 

‘“You can see for yourself that it is 
nothing else.” 

‘*Tt is a black flag, sure! Now, has any 
ever seen the like of that before?” 

‘* What can it mean?” 

‘*Mean? It means something dreadful 
—what else?” 

‘‘That is nothing to the point; any- 
body knows that without the telling. But 
what ?—that is the question.” 

‘*Tt is a chance that he that bears it 
‘an answer as well as any that are here, 
if you can contain yourself till he come.” 

‘*He runs well. Who is it?” 

Some named one, some another, but 
presently all saw that it was Etienne Roze, 
called the Sunflower, because he had yel- 


low hair and a round pock-marked face 
his ancestors had been Germans some ce), 
turies ago. He came straining up thie 
slope, now and then projecting his flag 
stick aloft and giving his black symbol of 
woe a wave in the air, whilst all eyes 
watched him and all tongues discussed 
him, and every heart beat faster and fast 
er with impatience to know his news 
At last he sprang among us, and struck 
his flag-stick into the ground, saying: 

‘‘There! Stand there and represent 
France while I get my breath. She needs 
no other flag, now.” 

All the giddy chatter stopped. It was 
as if one had announced a death. In that 
chilly hush there was no sound audible 
but the panting of the breath-blown boy 
When he was presently able to speak, lie 
said: 

‘*Black news is come. A treaty has 
been made at Troyes between France and 
the English and Burgundians. By it 
France is betrayed and delivered over, 
tied hand and foot, to the enemy. It is the 
work of the Duke of Burgundy and that 
she-devil the Queen of France. It mar 
ries Henry of England to Catherine of 
France—” 

‘Ts not this a lie? Marries the daugh 
ter of France to the Butcher of Agin 
court? It is not to be believed. You have 
not heard aright.” 

‘‘Tf you cannot believe that, Jacques 
d’Arc, then you have a difficult task in 
deed before you, for worse is to come. 
Any child that is born of that marriage 
—if even a girl—is to inherit the thrones 
of both England and France, and this 
double ownership is to remain with its 
posterity forever.” 

‘* Now that is certainly a lie, for it runs 
counter to our Salic law, and so is not 
legal and cannot have effect,” said Ed 
mond Aubrey, called the Paladin, because 
of the armies he was always going to eat 
up some day. He would have said more, 
but was drowned out by the clamors of the 
others, who all burst into a fury over this 
feature of the treaty, all talking at once 
and nobody hearing anybody; until pres- 
ently Haumette persuaded them to be 
still, saying: 

‘Tt is not fair to break him up so in 
his tale; pray let him go on. You find 
fault with his history because it seems to 
be lies. That were reason for satisfac 
tion—that kind of lies—not discontent 
Tell the rest, Etienne.” 
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“There is but this yet to tell: Our 
King, Charles V1., is to reign until he 
dies. then Henry V. of England is to be 
Regent of France until a child of his 
shall be old enough to—” 

‘‘ That man is to reign over us — the 
Buteher? It is lies! all lies!” cried the 
Paladin. ‘‘ Besides, look you—what be- 
comes of our Dauphin? What says the 
treaty about him?” 

‘Nothing. It takes away his throne 
and makes him an outcast.” 

Then everybody shouted at once and 
said the news was a lie, and all began to 
vet cheerful again, saying, ‘‘ Our King 
would have to sign the treaty to make it 
good; and that he would not do, seeing 
how it serves his own son.” 

But the Sunflower said: ‘‘I will ask 
you this: Would the Queen sign a treaty 
disinheriting her son?” 

‘“That viper? Certainly. Nobody is 
talking of her. Nobody expects better 
of her. There is no villany she will stick 
at, if it feed her spite; and she hates her 
son. Hersigning it is of no consequence. 
The King must sign.” 

‘“*T will ask you another thing. What 
is the King’s condition? Mad, isn’t he?” 

‘“ Yes, and his people love him all the 
more for it. It brings him near to them 
by his sufferings; and pitying him makes 
them love him.” 

‘* You say right, Jacques d’Are. Well, 
what would you of one that is mad? 
Does he know what he does? No. Does 
he do what others make him do? Yes. 
Now, then, I tell you he has signed the 
treaty.” 

‘“Who made him do it?” 

‘* You know, without my telling. The 
Queen.” 

Then there was another uproar, every- 
body talking at once, all heaping execra- 
tions upon the Queen’s head. Finally 
Jacques d’Are said: 

‘‘But many reports come that are not 
true. Nothing so shameful as this has 
ever come before, nothing that cuts so 
deep, nothing that has dragged France so 
low; therefore there is hope that this 
tale is but another idle rumor. Where 
did you get it?” 

The color went out of his sister Joan’s 
face. She dreaded the answer; and her 
instinet was right. 

‘‘ The curé of Maxey brought it.” 

There was a general gasp. We knew 
him, you see, for a trusty man. 
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‘*Did he believe it?” 

The hearts almost stopped beating. 
Then came the answer: 

‘*He did. And that is not all. He 
said he knew it to be true.” 

Some of the girls began to sob; the boys 
were struck silent. The distress in Joan's 
face was like that which one sees in the 
face of a dumb animal that has received 
a mortal hurt. The animal bears it, mak- 
ing no complaint; she bore it also, say- 
ing no word. Her brother Jacques put 
his hand on her head and caressed her 
hair to indicate his sympathy, and she 
gathered the hand to her lips and kissed 
it for thanks, not saying anything. Pres- 
ently the reaction came, and the boys be- 
gan to talk. Noél Rainguesson said: 

‘*Oh, are we never going to be men! 
We do grow along so slowly, and France 
never needed soldiers as she needs them 
now, to wipe out this black insult.” 

‘I hate youth!” said Pierre Morel, 
called the Dragon-Fly because his eyes 
stuck out so. ‘‘ You’ve always got to 
wait, and wait, and wait—and here are the 
great wars wasting away for a hundred 
years and you never get a chance. If I 
could only be a soldier now!” 

‘‘As for me, 'm not going to wait 
much longer,” said the Paladin; ‘‘and 
when I do start, you'll hear from me, I 
promise you that. There are some who, 
in storming a castle, prefer to be in the 
rear; but as for me, give me the front or 
none; I will have none in front of me 
but the officers.” 

Even the girls got the war spirit, and 
Marie Dupont said, 

‘*T would I were a man; I would start 
this minute!’ and looked very proud of 
herself, and glanced about for applause. 

‘*So would I,” said Cécile Letellier, 
sniffing the air like a war-horse that smells 
the battle; ‘‘ I warrant you I would not 
turn back from the field though all Eng- 
land were in front of me.” 

‘* Pooh!” said the Paladin; ‘“ girls can 
brag, but that’s all they are good for. 
Let a thousand of them come face to face 
with a handful of soldiers once, if you 
want to see what running is like. Here’s 
little Joan—next she'll be threatening to 
go for a soldier!” 

The idea was so funny, and got such a 
good laugh, that the Paladin gave it an- 
other trial, and said: ‘‘ Why, you can 
just see her!—see her plunge into battle 
like any old veteran. Yes, indeed; and 
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not a poor shabby common soldier like 
us, but an officer—an officer, mind you, 
with armor on, and the bars of a steel 
helmet to blush behind and hide her em- 
barrassment when she finds an army in 
front of her that she hasn’t been intro- 
duced to. An officer? Why, she’ll bea 
captain! A captain, I tell you, with a 
hundred men at her back—or maybe girls. 
Oh, no common-soldier business for her! 
And dear me, when she starts for that 
other army, you will think there’s a hur- 
ricane blowing it away!” 

Well, he kept it up like that till he 
made their sides ache with laughing; 
which was quite natural, for certainly it 
was a very funny idea—at that time—I 
mean, the idea of that gentle little crea- 
ture, that wouldn’t hurt a fly, and couldn’t 
bear the sight of blood, and was so girl- 
ish and shrinking in all ways, rushing 
into battle with a gang of soldiers at her 
back. Poor thing, she sat there con- 
fused and ashamed to be so laughed at; 
and yet at that very minute there was 
something about to happen which would 
change the aspect of things, and make 
those young people see that when it comes 
to laughing, the person that laughs last 
has the best chance. For just then a 
face which we all knew and all feared 
projected itself from behind the Fairy 
Tree, and the thought that shot through 
us all was, crazy Benoist has gotten loose 
from his cage, and we are as good as 
dead! This ragged and hairy and hor- 
rible creature glided out from behind the 
tree, and raised an axe as he came. We 
all broke and fled, this way and that, the 
girls screaming and crying. No, not all; 
all but Joan. She stood up and faced 
the man, and remained so. As we reach- 
ed the wood that borders the grassy clear- 
ing and jumped into its shelter, two or 
three of us glanced back to see if Benoist 
was gaining on us, and that is what we 
saw—Joan standing, and the maniac glid- 
ing stealthily toward her with his axe 
lifted. The sight was sickening. We 
stood where we were, trembling and not 
able to move. I did not want to see the 
murder done, and yet I could not take my 
eyes away. Now I saw Joan step for- 
ward to meet the man, though I believed 
my eyes must be deceiving me. Then I 
saw him stop. He threatened her with 
his axe, as if to warn her not to come 
further, but she paid no heed, but went 
steadily on, until she was right in front 


of him—right under his axe. Then she 
stopped, and seemed to begin to talk with 
him. It made me sick, yes, giddy, and 
everything swam around me, and I could 
not see anything for a time — whether 
long or brief I do not know. When this 
passed and I looked again, Joan was walk. 
ing by the man’s side toward the village 
holding him by his hand. The axe was 
in her other hand. 

One by one the boys and girls crep( 
out, and we stood there gazing, open- 
mouthed, till those two entered the vil 
lage and were hid from sight. It was 
then that we named her the Brave. 

We left the black flag there to con 
tinue its mournful office, for we had other 
matter to think of now. We started for 
the village on a run, to give warning, and 
get Joan out of her peril; though for one, 
after seeing what I had seen, it seemed to 
me that while Joan had the axe the man’s 
chance was not the best of the two. When 
we arrived the danger was _ passed, the 
madman was in custody. All the people 
were flocking to the little square in front 
of the church to talk and exclaim and 
wonder over the event, and it even made 
the town forget the black news of the 
treaty for two or three hours. 

All the women kept hugging and kiss 
ing Joan, and praising her, and crying, 
and the men patted her on the head and 
said they wished she was a man, they 
would send her to the wars and never 
doubt but that she would strike some 
blows that would be heard of. She had 
to tear herself away and go and hide, 
this glory was so trying to her diffi 
dence. 

Of course the people began to ask us 
for the particulars. I was so ashamed 
that I made an excuse to the first comer, 
and got privately away and went back to 
the Fairy Tree to get relief from the em- 
barrassment of those questionings. There 
I found Joan, but she was there to get 
relief from the embarrassment of glory 
One by one the others shirked the in 
quirers and joined us in our refuge. 
Then we gathered around Joan, and ask- 
ed her how she had dared to do that 
thing. She was very modest about it, 
and said: 

‘“You make a great thing of it, but 
you mistake; it was not a great matter. 
It was not as if I had been a stranger to 
the man. I know him, and have known 


him long; and he knows me, and likes 
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me. I have fed him through the bars 
of his cage many times; and last De- 
cember when they chopped otf two of 
his fingers to remind him to stop seiz- 
ing and wounding people passing by, I 
dressed his hand every day till it was 
well again.” 

‘‘That is all well enough,” said Little 
Mengette, ‘‘but he is a madman, dear, 
and so his likings and his gratitude and 
friendliness go for nothing when his rage 
isup. You did a perilous thing.” 

‘‘Of course you did,” said the Sun- 
flower. ‘‘Didn’t he threaten to kill you 
with the axe?” 

** Yes.” 

‘*Didn’t he threaten you more than 
once?” 

“Te 

‘*Didn’t you feel afraid?” 

‘* No—at least not much—very little.” 

‘“Why didn’t you?” 

She thought a moment, then said, quite 
simply, 

‘*T don’t know.” 


It made everybody laugh. The Sun- 


flower said it was like a lamb trying to 
think out how it had come to eat a wolf, 
but had to give it up. 


Cécile Letellier asked, ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you run when we did?” 

‘* Because it was necessary to get him 
to his cage; else he would kill some one. 
Then he would come to the like harm 
himself.”’ 

It is noticeable that this remark, which 
implies that Joan was entirely forgetful 
of herself and her own danger, and had 
thought and wrought for the preservation 
of other people alone, was not challenged, 
or criticised, or commented upon by any- 
body there, but was taken by all as matter 
of course and true. It shows how clearly 
her character was defined, and how well 
it was known and established. 

There was silence for a time, and per- 
haps we were all thinking of the same 
thing, namely, what a poor figure we had 
cut in that adventure as contrasted with 
Joan’s performance. I tried to think up 
some good way of explaining why I had 
run away and left a little girl at the mer- 
cy of a maniac armed with an axe, but 
all of the explanations that offered them- 
selves to me seemed so cheap and shabby 
that I gave the matter up and remained 
still. But others were less wise. Noél 
Rainguesson fidgeted awhile, then broke 
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out with a remark which showed what 
his mind had been running on: 

‘*The fact is, I was taken by surprise. 
That is the reason. If I had had a mo- 
ment to think, I would no more have 
thought of running than I would think 
of running from a baby. For, after all, 
what is Théophile Benoist, that I should 
seem to be afraid of him? Pooh! the idea 
of being afraid of that poor thing! I only 
wish he would come along now—I'd show 
you!” 

‘**So do I!” cried Pierre Morel. ‘‘If I 
wouldn’t make him climb this tree quick- 
er than—well, you'd see what I would do! 
Taking a person by surprise, that way— 
why, I never meant to run; not in ear- 
nest, [mean—I never thought of running 
in earnest, I only wanted to have some 
fun, and when I saw Joan standing there, 
and him threatening her, it was all I 
could do to restrain myself from going 
there and just tearing the livers and lights 
out of him—I wanted to do it bad enough, 
and if it was to do over again, I would! 
If ever he comes fooling around me again, 
Pll—” 

**Oh, hush!” said the Paladin, breaking 
in with an air of disdain; ‘‘the way you 
people talk, a person would think there’s 
something heroic about standing up and 
facing down that poor remnant of a man. 
Why, it’s nothing! There's small glory 
to be got in facing him down, I should 
say. Why, I wouldn’t want any better 
fun than to face down a hundred like 
him. If he was to come along here now, 
I would walk up to him just as Iam now 
—I wouldn't care if he had a thousand 
axes—and say—”’ 

And so he went on and on, telling the 
brave things he would say and the won- 
ders he would do; and the others put in 
a word from time to time, describing over 
again the gory marvels they would do if 
ever that madman ventured to cross their 
path again, for next time they would be 
ready for him, and would soon teach him 
that if he thought he could surprise them 
twice because he had surprised them once, 
he would find himself very seriously mis- 
taken, that’s all. 

And so, in the end, they all got back 
their self-respect; yes, and even added 
somewhat to it; indeed, when the sitting 
broke up they had a finer opinion of them- 
selves than they had ever had before. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. } 
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c tammy news of the assas- 


sination of President 

Carnot at Lyons 

reached Paris and 

the Café de la Paix 
at ten o'clock on Sun- 
day night. What is 
told at the Café de la 
Paix is not long in 
traversing the length 
of the boulevards, and 
in crossing the Place 
de la Concorde to the 
cafés chantants and 
the public gardens in 
the Champs Elysées, so 
that by eleven o'clock 
on the night of the 24th 
of June ‘‘all Paris” was 
acquainted with the fact 
that the President of the 
Republic had been cru- 
elly murdered. 

There are many peo- 
ple in America who 
remember the night 
when President Gar- 
field died, and how, 
when his death was 
announced from the stage of the different 
theatres, the audience in each theatre rose 
silently as one man and walked quietly 
out. Tothem the President's death was 
not unexpected; it did not stun them, it 
came with no sudden shock, but it was 
not necessary to announce to them that 
the performance for that evening was at 
an end. They did not leave because the 
manager had rung down the curtain, but 
because at such a time they felt more at 
ease with themselves outside of a place of 
amusement than in one. 

This was not the feeling of the Pari- 
sians when President Carnot died. On 
that night no lights were put out in the 
cafés; no leader’s baton rapped for a sud- 
den silence in the Jardin de Paris, and 
the Parisians continued to drink their 
bock and to dance, or to watch others 
dance, even though they knew that at 
that same moment Madame Carnot in a 
special train was hurrying through the 
night to reach the death-bed of her hus- 
band. It is never possible to tell which 
way the French people will jump, or how 
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they will act at a crisis. They have no 
precedents of conduct; they are as like 
to do the characteristic thing. which 
itself is different from what people of an 
other nation would do under like cireum 
stances, as the uncharacteristic thing 
which is even more unexpected. They 
complicate history by behaving with per 
fect tranquillity when other people would 
become excited, and by losing their heads 
when there is no oceasion for it. As the 
Yale captain said of the Princeton team 
‘They keep you guessing.” 

So when I was convinced by the mon 
ing papers, after the first shock of unlb 
lief, that the President of France was 
dead, I walked out into the streets to se 
what sign there would be of it in Paris 
I argued that in a city given to demon 
strations the feelings of the people would 
take some actual and visible form; that 
there would be meetings in the street 
rioting perhaps in the Italian quarte: 
and extraordinary expressions of grief i: 
the shape of crépe and mourning. But 
the people were as undisturbed and tran 
quil as the sun; the same men were sit 
ting at the same round tables; the same 
women were shopping in the Rue de 
Paix, and but for an increased energy o 


the part of the newsboys there was no 
sign that a good man had died, that on 
who had harmed no one had _ himsel! 
been cruelly harmed, and that the high 
est office of the state was vacant. 

When I complained of this to Pari 
sians, or to those who were Parisians by 
choice and not by birth, they explained it 
by saying that the people were stunned 
‘They are too shocked to act. It is a 
horror without a precedent,” they said 
but it struck me that they were an in 
ordinately long time in recovering from 
the blow. At one o'clock on Monday 
morning a workman crawled out upon 
the roof of the Invalides, and gathering 
the tricolored flag in his arms, tied a 
wisp of crépe about it. The flags in the 
Chamber of Deputies and in the Wa 
Office were draped in the same manner, 
and with these three exceptions I saw 
no other visible sign of mourning in al! 
Paris. On Monday night those theatres 
subsidized by the government, and som 
others, but not all, were closed for that 














evening. At three o'clock on Tuesday, 
days after the death of the President, 
i counted but three flags draped with 
erépe on the boulevards; but on the day 
owing, all the shops on the Rue de la 
Paix and the hotels on the Rue de Rivoli 
out flags covered with mourning, 
d so advertised themselves and their 
ef. It is interesting to remember that 
most generous display of crépe in 
ris was made by an English firm of 
lies’ tailors. During this time the cor- 
espondents were cabling of the grief and 
ve of the Parisians to sympathetic peo- 
es all over the world; and we, in our 
turn, were reading in Paris the telegrams 
condolence and the resolutions of 
sympathy from as different sources as 
e Parliament of Cape Town and the Con- 
ess of the United States. What effect 
e reading of these sincere and honest 
ords had upon the people of Paris I do 
ot know, but I could not at the time 
onceive of their reading them without 
blushing. I looked up from the paper 
hich gave Lord Rosebery’s speech, and 
ie brotherly words which came from lit- 
tle colonies in the Pacific, from barbarous 
nonarchs, and from widows to Madame 
Carnot, and from corporations, Emperors, 
and Presidents to the city of Paris, and 
saw nothing in the countenances of the 
Parisians at the table next to mine but 
smiles of gratification at the importance 
that they had so suddenly attained in the 
eves of the whole world. 
It was also interesting to note by the 
Paris papers how the French valued the 
expressions of sympathy which poured in 
ipon them. The fact that both Houses 
in the United States had adjourned to do 
honor to the memory of M.Carnot was not 
n their minds of as much importance as 
vas the telegram from the Czar of Russia, 
which was given the most important place 
n every paper. It was followed almost 
nvariably by the message from the Ger- 
man Emperor, whose telegram, it is also 
interesting to remember, was the second 
one to reach Paris after the death of the 
President was announced. When one 
reads a congratulatory telegram from the 
German Emperor on the result of the 
Cambridge-Oxford boat-race, and another 
of condolence to the King of Greece in 
eference to an earthquake, and then this 
one to the French people, it really seems 
as though the young ruler did not mean 
that any event of importance should take 
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place anywhere without his having some 
thing to say concerning it. But this last 
telegram was well timed, and the line 
which said that M. Carnot had died like 
a soldier at his post was well chosen to 
please the French love of things military, 
and please them it did, as the Emperor 


‘*TO BRING A QUEEN BACK TO PARIS.” 


knew that it would. But the condolence 
from the sister republic across the sea was 
printed at the end of the column, after 
those from Bulgaria and Switzerland. In 
the eyes of the Parisian news editor, the 
sympathy of the people of a great nation 
was not so important to his readers as 
the few words from an Emperor to whom 
they looked for help in time of war. 
This was not probably true of the 
whole of France, but it was true of the 
Parisians. Two years from now -Car- 
not’s assassination will have become his- 
tory, and will impress them much more 
than it did at the time of his death. The 
next Salon will be filled with the apothe 
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osis of Carnot, with his portrait and with 
pictures of his murder, and of France 
in mourning laying a wreath upon his 
tomb. His son will find quick promo- 
tion in the army, and may possibly as- 
pire to Presidential honors, or threaten 
the safety of the republic with a military 
dictatorship. It sounds absurd now, but 
it is quite possible in a country where 
General Dodds at once became a dan- 
gerous Presidential possibility because 
he had conquered the Dahomans in the 
swamps of Africa. 

Where the French will place Carnot 
in their history, and how they will rever- 
ence his memory, the next few years will 
show; but it is a fact that at the time 
of his death they treated him with scant 
consideration, and were much more im- 
pressed with the effect which their loss 
made upon others than with what it 
meant to them. It is not a pleasant 
thing to write about, nor is it the point 
of view that was taken at the time, but 
in writing of facts it is more interesting 
to report things as they happened than 
as they should have happened. 

It is also true that those Parisians who 
could decently make a little money out 
of the nation’s loss went about doing so 
with an avidity that showed a thrifty 
mind, Almost every one who had win- 
dows or balconies facing the line of the 
funeral procession offered them for rent, 
and advertised them vigorously by pla- 
ecards and through the papers; venders 
of knots of crépe and emblems of mourn- 
ing filled the streets with their cries. 
Portraits of Carnot in heavy black were 
hawked about by the same men who 
weeks before had sold ridiculous figures 
of him taking off his hat-and bowing to 
an imaginary audience; the great shops 
removed their summer costumes from 
the windows and put stacks of flags bound 
with crépe in their place; the flower- 
shops lined the sidewalks with specimens 
of their work in mourning-wreaths; and 
the papers, after their first expression of 
grief, proceeded to actively discuss Car- 
not’s successor, quoting the popularity of 
ditferent candidates by giving the betting 
odds for and against them, as they had 
done the week before, when the horses 
were entered for the Grand Prix. This 
was three days after Carnot’s death, and 
while he was still lying unburied at the 
Elysée. 

The French constitution provides that 


in such an event as that of last June the 
National Assembly shall be convened in 
mediately to select a new President. Ac 
cording to this the President of the Sen 
ate, in his capacity as President of the 
National Assembly, decided that the two 
Chambers should convene for that pur 
pose at Versailles on Wednesday, June 
27th, at one o’clock. This certainly seem 
ed to promise a scene of unusual actiy 
ity, and perhaps historical importance. | 
knew what the election of a President 
meant to us at home,and I argued that 
if the less excitable Americans could 
work themselves up into such a state of 
frenzy that they blocked the traffic of e\ 
ery great city, and reddened the sky with 
bonfires from Boston to San Francisco, 
the Frenchman’s eestasy of excitement 
would be a spectacle of momentous in 
terest. This seemed to be all the mor 
probable because to the American an elec 
tion means a new Executive but for the 
next four years, while to the Frenchman 
the new state of affairs that threatened 
him would extend for seven. Young 
Howlett had a vacant place on the top o! 
his public coach, and was just turning the 
corner as I came out of the hotel; so | 
went out with him, and looked anxious!) 
down on each side to see the hurrying 
crowds pushing forward to the palace i: 
the suburbs; and when I found that al 
roads did not lead to Versailles that day 
I decided that it must be because we wer 
on the wrong one, which would eventu 
ally lead us somewhere else. 

It did not seem possible that the Pari 
sians would feel so little interest as to who 
their new President might be that they 
would remain quietly in Paris while he 
was being elected on its outskirts. I ex 
pected to see them trooping out along tlie 
seven-mile road to Versailles in as great 
numbers as when they went there once 
before to bring a Queen back to Paris 
But when we drove into Versailles tli 
coach rattled through empty streets. 
There were no processions of cheering 
men in white hats tramping to the music 
of ‘‘Marching through Georgia.” No 
red, white, and blue*umbrellas, no sky 
rocket yells,no dangling badges with gold 
fringe, nothing that makes a Presidential 
convention in Chicago the sight of a life 
time. No one was shouting the name o! 
his political club or his political favorite 
no one had his handkerchief tucked in 
side his collar and a palm leaf in his hand 
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there were no brass bands, no banners, 
and not even beer. Nor was there any 
of the excitement which surrounds the 
election of even a Parliamentary candi- 
date in England. I saw no long line of 
sandwich-men tramping in each gutter, 
no violent Radicals equally 
elated Conservatives, and crying, *‘ Good 
old Smith!” or ‘‘Good old Brown!” no 
women with primrose badges stuck to 
their persons making speeches or solicit- 
ng votes the back of dog-carts. 
And nobody was engaged in throwing 
kippered herring or blacking the eyes of 
anybody else. Versailles was as unmoved 
as the statues in her public squares. Her 
broad hospitable streets lay cool and qui- 
et in the reflection of her yellow house 
fronts, and under the heavy shadows of 
the double rows of elms the round flat 
cobble-stones, unsoiled by hurrying foot- 
steps, were as clean and regular as a pan 
of biscuit ready for the oven. 

There were about six hundred Deputies 
in the town, who had not been there the 
day before, and who would leave it before 
the sun set that evening, but they bore 
themselves so modestly that their pres- 
ence could not disturb the sleepy, sunny 
beauty of the grand old gardens and of 
the silent thoroughfares, and when we 
rattled up to the Hotel des Réservoirs at 
one o'clock we made more of a disturb- 
ance with the coach horn than had the 
arrival of both Chambers of Deputies. 
These gentlemen were at déjeuner when 
we arrived, and eating and drinking as 
leisurely and good-naturedly as though 
they had nothing in hand of more im- 
portance than a few calls to make or 
a game of cards at the club. Indeed, it 
looked much more as though Versailles 
had been invaded by a huge wedding 
party than by a convention of Presiden- 
tial electors. Some of the Deputies had 
brought their wives with them, and few 
as they were, they leavened and enliven- 
ed the group of black coats as the same 
number of women of no other nation could 
have done, and the men came from differ- 
ent tables to speak to them, to drink their 
health, and to pay them pretty compli- 
ments; and the good fellows of the two 
Chambers hustled about like so many 
maitres d’hdétel seeing that such a one 
had a place at the crowded tables, that the 
salad of this one was being properly dress- 
ed, and that another had a match for his 
cigarette. 


hustling 


from 
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Besides the Deputies, there were a half- 
dozen young and old Parisians — those 
who make it a point to see everything 
and to be seen everywhere. They would 
have attended quite as willingly a féte of 
flowers, or a prize-fight between two Eng- 
lish jockeys at Longchamps,and at either 
place they would have been as complete- 
ly at home. They were typical Parisians 
of the highest world, to whom even the 
selection of a President for all France 
was not without its interest. With them 
were the diplomats, who were pretending 
to take the change of executive serious- 
ly, as representatives of the powers, but 
who were really whispering that it would 
probably bring back the leadership of the 
fashionable world to the Elysée, where 
it should be, and that it meant the reap- 
pearance of many royalist families in 
society, and the inauguration of magnifi- 
cent functions, and the reopening of ball- 
rooms long unused. 

It was throughout a pretty, lazy, well- 
bred scene. Outside the entrance to the 
hotel, coachmen with the cockades of the 
different embassies in their hats were 
standing at ease in their shirt sleeves, 
and with their pipes between their teeth ; 
and the gentlemen, having finished their 
breakfast, strolled out into the court-yard 
and watched the hostlers rubbing down 
the coach-horses, or walked up the hill to 
the palace, where the boy sentries were 
hugging their guns,and waving back the 
few surprised tourists who had come to 
look at the pictures in the historical gal- 
lery, and who did not know that the pal- 
ace on that day was being used for the 
prologue of a new historical play. 

At the gates leading to the great Court 
of Honor there were possibly two hun- 
dred people in all. They came from the 
neighboring streets, and not from Paris. 
None of these people spoke in tones louder 
than those of ordinary converse, and they 
speculated with indolent interest as to the 
outcome of the afternoon's voting. A 
young man in a brown straw hat found 
an objection to Casimir-Perier as a candi- 
date because he was so rich, but he with- 
drew his objection when an older man in 
a blouse pointed out that Casimir-Perier 
would make an excellent appearance on 
horseback. 

‘‘The President of France,” he said, 
‘* must be a man who can look well on a 
horse; and the crowd of old women in 
white caps, and boy soldiers with their 
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hands in their baggy red breeches, from 
the barracks across the square, nodded 
their heads approvingly. It was a most 
interesting sight when compared with the 
anxious howling mob that surrounds the 
building in which a Presidential conven- 
tion is being held at home. 

It is also interesting to remember that 
a special telephone wire was placed in 
the Chamber at Versailles in order that 
the news of the election might be com- 
municated to the newspaper offices in 
Paris, and that this startling piece of 
enterprise was commented upon by the 
entire newspaper press of that city. In 
Chicago, at the time of the last Presi- 
dential convention, when a nomination 
merely and not an election was taking 
place, the interest of the people justified 
the Western Union Telegraph Company 
in sending out fifteen million words from 
the building during the three days of 
the convention. Wires ran from it di- 
rectly to the offices of all the principal 
newspapers from San Francisco to Bos- 
ton, and in Chicago itself there were two 


hundred extra operators, and relays of 


horsemen galloping continually with 
‘‘copy ” from the convention-to the main 
offices of the different telegraph com- 
panies. 

This merely shows a difference of tem- 
perament: the American likes to know 
what has happened while it is hot, and 
to know all that has happened. The 
European and the Parisian, on this occa- 
sion at least, was content to wait at a 
café in ease and comfort until he was told 
the result. He did not feel that he could 
change that result in any way by going 
out to Versailles in the hot sun and cheer- 
ing his candidate from the outside of an 
iron fence. 

At the gate of the Place d’Armes there 
was acrowd of fifty people, watched by a 
few hundred more from under the shade 
of the trees and the awnings of the res- 
taurants around the square. The dust 
rose in little eddies, and swept across the 
square in yellow clouds, and the people 
turned their backs to it and shrugged 
their shoulders and waited patiently. In- 
side of the Court of Honor a single line of 
lancers stood at their horses’ heads, their 
brass helmets flashing like the signals of 
a dozen heliographs. Officers with ciga- 
rettes and heavily braided sleeves strolled 
up and down, and took themselves much 
more seriously than they did the matter 


in hand. A dozen white-waistcoated and 
high-hatted Deputies standing outsid> of 
the Chamber suggested nothing more 
momentous or national than a meeting 
of a Presbyterian General Assembly. Bi 
cyclers of both sexes swung themselves 
from their machines and peered curious 
ly through the iron fence, and seeing no 
thing more interesting than the flutter 
ing pennants of the lancers, mounted 
their wheels again and disappeared in 
the clouds of dust. 

In the mean while Casimir-Perier has 
been elected on the first ballot, which was 
taken without incident, save when one 
Deputy refused to announce his vote as 
the roll was called until he was addressed 
as ‘‘citizen,” and not as ‘‘ monsieur.” 
This silly person was finally humored, 
and the result was declared, and Casimir 
Perier left the hall to put on a dress-suit 
in order that he might receive the con 
gratulations of his friends. As the first 
act of the new President, this must not 
be considered as significant of the partic 
ular man who did it, but as illustrating 
the point of view of his countrymen, who 
do not see that if the highest office in 
the country cannot lend sufficient dignity 
to the man who holds it, a dress-suit or his 
appearance on horseback is hardly able 
todo so. The congratulations last a long 
time, and are given so heartily and with: 
such eloquence that the new President 
weeps while he grasps the hand of his 
late confréres, and says to each, ‘‘ You 
must help me; I need you all.” Neithe: 
is the fact that the President wept on this 
occasion significant of anything but that 
he was laboring under much excitement, 
and that the temperament of the French 
is one easily moved. People who cannot 
see why a strong man should weep mere 
ly because he has become a President 
must remember that Casimir-Perier wears 
the cross of the Legion of Honor for 
bravery in action on the field of battle. 

The congratulations come to an end 
at last, and the new President leaves the 
palace, and takes his place in the open 
carriage that has been waiting his plea 
sure these last two hours. There is a great 
crowd around the gate now, all Versailles 
having turned out to cheer him, and he 
can hear them crying ‘‘ Vive le Prési 
dent!” from far across the length of the 
Court of Honor. 

M. Dupuy, his late rival at the polls, 
seats himself beside him on his left, and 
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itlicers in uniform face him from the 
Before his carriage are two open 

sof cavalry, proudly conscious in their 
breastplates and with their carbines 
ie hip that they are to convoy the new 
esident to Paris; and behind him, in 
order, are the lancers, with their 
ing brass helmets, and their pennants 
tering in the wind. The horses start 
vard with a sharp clatter of hoofs on 
broad stones of the square, the Depu 


ties raise their high hats, and with a jan 


gling of steel chains and swords,and with 
the pennants snapping in the breeze like 
tiny whips,the new President starts on his 
triumphal ride into Paris. The colossal 
statues of France’s great men, from Char- 
lemagne to Richelieu, look down upon 
him curiously as he whirls between them 
to the iron gateway and disappears in the 
alley of mounted men and cheering civil 
ians. He is out of it in a moment, and 
has galloped on in a whirling cloud of 
yellow dust towards the city lying seven 
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miles away, where, six months later, by 
his unexpected resignation, he is to create 
a consternation as intense as that which 
preceded his election 

It would be of 
what Casimir-Perier thought as he rode 
through the empty streets in the cool of 
the summer evening, startling the villa 
gers at their dinners, and bringing them 
on a run to the doors by the ringing jan 


interesting to know 


gle of his mounted men and the echoing 
Perhaps he thought of the an 
archists who might attempt his life, or of 


hoc fs. 


those who succeeded with the man whose 
place he had taken, or, what is more like 
ly, he gave himself up to the moment, and 
new 
framed by a window or peered through a 
doorway: ‘‘ Yes, it is the new President 
of France, Casimir- Perier; not only of 
France, but of all By to- 
night they will know in Siam, in Tunis, 
in Algiers, and in the swamps of Daho 
mey that there is a new step on the floor, 
and governors of provinces, and native 
rulers of and 
and pretenders to the throne of 
will consider anxiously what the 
change means to them, and will be mea 
suring their fortunes with mine.” 

The carriage and its escort enter the 


said to himself, as each face was 


her colonies. 


barbarous | states, sous 
préfets, 


’ 
k rance, 


cool shadows of the Bois de Boulogne at 
Passy, and pass Longchamps, where the 
Krench President annually reviews the 
army of France, and where now the vic 
torias and broughams and fiacres draw 
and he notes the look of 
amused interest on the of their 
occupants as his outriders draw rapidly 
nearer, and the smiles of intelligence as 
they comprehend that it is the new Presi- 
dent, and he catches a glimpse out of the 
corner of his eye of nodding faces, and 
hands half raised in salute as he gallops 
past. It must have a pleasant 
drive. Very few men have taken it. Very 
few men have swept round the circle of 
the Are de Triomphe and seen the mass 
of glittering carriages stretching far down 
the avenue part and make way for them 


to one side; 


faces 


been 


on either side 

Casimir-Perier’s brief term included 
many embitterments, but it is a question 
if they will ever destroy the sweetness 
of that moment when power first touched 
him as he was borne back to Paris the 
President of France; and in his retirement 
he will recall that ride in the summer 
twilight, which the refractory Deputies 
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downfall have 
taken, and hear again the people che« 
ing at and the gallopi 
horses, and crowd tliat 
for him in de la 
and ran carriage 
bridge 


who caused his ney 
Versailles, 
the 
Place 
his 


‘ts OO 


see 
the 


beside 


walt 
Concor 


across | 


Although the funeral procession w 
not to leave the Elysée until ten o'elo: 
on Sunday morning, the thrifty citize: 
of Paris began to prepare for it as ear 
as eleven o'clock on Saturday night. TT] 
Champs Elysées at that hour was line 
with tables, boxes, and ladders, and an 
other portable object that could afford 
from its top a view of the pageant and 
standing-room, for which one might rea 
ask a frane. This 
stretched in an unbroken front, which 
extended far back under the trees from : 
the Avenue Marigny to the Place de la 
Concorde, where it spread out over thi 
raised sidewalks and around the fountains 
and islands of safety, until the square was 
transformed into what looked like a great 
market-place. It was one of the 
curious sights that Parisians have eve) 
seen in time of peace. Over four thou 
sand people were encamped around these 
temporary stands, some drinking and eat 
ing, others sleeping, and others busily and f 
noisily engaged in erecting still more s 
stands, while the falling of the boards Q 
that were to form them rattled as they 
fell from the carts to the asphalt like the ‘ 
reports of musketry. Each stand was lit 
by a lantern and a smoking lamp; and the | 
men and women, as they moved about in ‘ 
the half-darkness, or slept curled up be ‘ 
neath the carts and tables, suggested the t 
bivouac of an army, or that part of a be 1 
sieged city where the people had gathered 
with their household goods for safety. € 

The procession the next morning moved \ 
down the Champs Elysées and across the g 
Place de la Concorde and along the Rue I 
de Rivoli to Notre Dame, from whence, r 
after the ceremony there, it proceeded s 
on to the Panthéon. All of this line of a 
march was guarded on either side by dou I 
ble lines of infantry,‘and one can obtain i € 
an idea of how great was the crowd be : s 
hind them by the fact that on the morn ‘ ( 
ing of the procession five hundred people : ! 
were taken in ambulances to the different ; 
hospitals of Paris. This included those | 
who had fainted in the crush, or who had 


sonably barricade 


most 





been overcome by the heat, or who had ! 



































fallen from one of the many tottering 
scatfoldings. Each of the great vases 
along the iron fence of the Tuileries 
held one or two men, one of whom sat 
opposite us across the Rue de Rivoli, who 
had been there six hours, like Stylites on 
his pillar, except that the Parisian had an 
opera-glass, a morning paper, and a bottle 
of red wine to keep him company. The 
trees in the Tuileries were blackened with 
men, and the sky-line of every house-top 
moved with them. The crowd was great- 
est perhaps in the Place de la Concorde, 
where it spread a black carpet over the 
great square, which parted and fell away 
before the repeated charges of the caval- 
ry like a piece of cloth before a pair of 
shears. It wasa most orderly crowd, and 
an extremely good-humored one, and it 
manifested no strong feeling at any time, 
except over two features of the proces- 
sion, Which had nothing to do with the 
death of Carnot. Except when there was 
musie, which was much too seldom, the 
crowd chattered and laughed as it might 
have done at a purely military function, 
and only the stern hisses of a few kept the 
majority from applauding any one who 


PORTRAITS OF CARNOT 


IN HEAVY BLACK 


passed for whom they held an 
interest. 

The procession left the Elysée at ten 
o'clock, to the accompaniment of minute- 
guns from the battery on the pier near 
the Chamber of Deputies. It was led by 
a very fine body of cuirassiers, who pre- 
sented a better appearance than any of the 
soldiers in the procession. It was not the 
great military display that had been ex- 
pected; there was no artillery in line, and 
the navy was not represented, save by a 
few guards around the wreath from the 
officers of that particular service. The 
regiments of infantry, who were followed 
by the cavalry, lacked form, and marched 
as though they had not convinced them- 
selves that what they were doing was 
worth doing well. The infantry was fol- 
lowed by the mourning-wreaths sent by 
the Senate and by the different monarchs 
of Europe. These wreaths form an im- 
portant and characteristic part of the 
funeral of a great man in France; and 


especial 


as the French have studied this form of 


expressing their grief for some time, 
they produce the most magnificent and 





beautiful tributes, of greater proportions 


enero 
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and in better taste than any that can 
be seen in any other country in the 
world. The larger of these wreaths 
were hung from great scaffoldings, sup- 
ported on floats, each drawn by 


or six horses. 


four 
Some of these were so 
large that a man standing upright with- 
in them could not touch the opposite 
inner edges with his finger-tips. They 
were composed entirely of orchids or 
violets, with bands of purple silk streteh- 
ing from side to side, and bearing the 
senders in gold letters. 
The wreath sent by the Emperor of 
Russia was given a place by itself, and 
mounted magnificently on a car draped 
with black, and surrounded by a special 
guard of military and servants of the 
household. The wreaths of the royalties 
were followed by more soldiers, and then 
came the black and silver catafalque that 
bore the body of the late President. The 
wheels of this car were muffled with cloth, 
and the horses that drew it were com- 
pletely hidden under trappings of black 
and silver; the reins were broad white 
ribbons, and there was a mute at each 
horse’s head. As the car passed, there 
was the first absolute silence of the morn- 
ing, and many people crossed themselves, 


names of the 


and all of the men stood bareheaded. 
Separated from the catafalque by but a 
few rods, and walking quite alone, was 
the new President, Casimir-Perier. There 
were soldiers and attendants between him 
and the line of soldiers which guarded 
the sidewalks, but he was alone in that 
there was no one near him. According 
to the protocol he should not have been 
there at all, as the etiquette of this func- 
tion ruled that the new President should 
not intrude his person upon the occasion 
when the position held by his predecessor 
is being officially recognized for the last 
time. Casimir-Perier, however, chose to 
disregard the etiquette of this protocol, 
arguing that the occasion was exceptional, 
and that no one had a better right to mourn 
for the late President than the man who 
had sueceeded to the dangers and respon- 
sibilities of that office. He was also un- 
doubtedly moved by the fact that it was 
generally believed that his life would be 
attempted if he did walk conspicuously in 
the procession. Had Carnot died a nat- 
ural death, Casimir-Perier’s presence at 
the funeral would have been in debatable 
taste, but Carnot’s assassination, and the 
threats which hung thick in the air, made 
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the President take the risk he did, in sp 
of the fact that Carnot had been murds 
ed in a public place, and not on accom 
of it. 

It was distinctly a courageous thing fi 
him to do, and it was done against t] 
wishes of his best friends and the entre 
ties of his family, who spent the enti: 
night before the procession in a chap 
praying for his safety. He walked erect 
with his eyes turned down, and with his 
hat at hisside. He was in evening dress, 
with the crimson sash of the Legion o 
Honor across his breast, and he presented 
a fine and soldierly bearing, and made an 
impression, both by his appearance and 
by his action, that could not have been 
gained so soon in any other manner. 

The embassies and legations followed 
Casimir-Perier in an irregular mass of 
glittering groups. All of these men were 
on foot. There was no exception per 
mitted to this rule; and it was interesting 
to see Lord Dufferin in the uniform of a 
viceroy of India, which he wore instead 
of his diplomatic uniform, marching in 
the dust in the same line with the firemen 
and letter-carriers. The ambassadors and 
their attachés were undoubtedly the most 
brilliant and picturesque features of the 
occasion, and the United States ambassa 
dor and his secretaries were, on account 
of the contrast their black and white even 
ing dress made to the colors and ribbons 
of the others, on this occasion, the most 
conspicuous and appropriately dressed 
men present. 

But what best pleased the French peo 
ple were two girls dressed in the native 
costumes of Alsace and Lorraine. They 
headed the deputation from those prov 
inces. The girl who represented Alsace 
was particularly beautiful, with long black 
hair parted in the middle, and hanging 
down her back in long plaits. She wore 
the characteristic head-dress of the Alsa 
cian women, and a short red skirt, black 
velvet bodice, and black stockings. She 
carried the French flag in front of her 
draped in crépe, and as she stepped brisk- 
ly forward the wind blew the black bow 
on her hair and the folds of the flag 
about her face, and gave her a living and 
spirited air that in no way suited the oc 
casion, but which delighted the populace. 
They applauded her and her companion 
from one end of the march to the other, 
and the spectacle must have made the 
German ambassador somewhat uncom 
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‘THE GIRL WHO REPRESENTED ALSACE.’ 


fortable, and wish for a billet among a 
people who could learn to forget. The 
only other feature of the procession which 
called forth applause, which no one tried 
to suppress, was the presence in it of an 
old general who was mistaken by the 
spectators for Marshal Canrobert. This 
last of the marshals of France was too ill 
to march in the funeral cortége; but the 
old soldier, who looked not unlike him, 
and whose limping gait and bent back 
and ecrutch-stick led him to be mistaken 
for the marshal, served the purpose quite 
as well. One wondered if it did not em- 
barrass the veteran to find himself so 
suddenly elevated into the réle of popu- 
lar idol of the hour; but perhaps he per- 
suaded himself that it was his white hair 
and crutch and many war-medals which 
ealled forth the ovation, and that he de- 
served it on his own account 
can say he did not? 


as who 


The unpleasant incident of the day w 
one which was unfortunately acted in fu 
view of the baleonies of the hotels Me 
rice and Continental. These were occ 
pied by most of the foreigners visiting 
Paris, and were virtually the grand stan 
of the spectacle. 


/ 


In the Rue Castiglione, which separate | 
the two hotels, and in full sight of thes 
critical on-lookers, a horse was taken with 
the blind staggers, and upset a stand 
throwing those who sat upon it out into 
the street. In an instant the crash of thi 
falling timbers and the cries of the half 
dozen men and women who had been 
precipitated into the street struck panic 
into the crowd of sight-seers on the pave 
ment and among the firemen who were a 
that moment marching past. The terror 
of another dynamite outrage was in the 
minds of all, and without waiting to 
learn what had happened, or to even look, 
the thousands of people broke into a con 
fused mass of screaming, terrified crea 
tures, running madly in every direction, 
and changing the quiet solemnity of the 
moment into a scene of horror and panic 
The firemen dropped the wreath they were 
carrying and fled with the crowd; and 
then the French soldiers who were lining 
the pavements, to the astonishment and 
disgust of the Americans and English on 
the balconies, who were looking down 
like spectators at a play, tucked their 
guns under their arms and joined in the 
mad rush for safety. It was a sight that 
made even the women on the balconies 
keep silence in shame for them. It was 
pathetic, ridiculous, and inexcusable, and 
the boy officers on duty would have gain- 
ed the sympathy of the unwilling specta 
tors had they cut their men down with 
their swords, and shown the others that 
he who runs away from a falling grand 
stand is not needed to live to fight a Ger- 
man army later. It is true that the men 
who ran away were only boys fresh from 
the provinces, with dull minds filled with 
the fear of what an anarchist might do; 
but it showed a lack of discipline that 
should have made the directors of the 
Salon turn the military pictures in that 
gallery to the wall, until the picture ex 
hibited in the Rue Castiglione was effaced 
from the minds of the visiting strangers. 
Imagine a squad of New York policemen 
running away from a horse with the 
blind staggers, and not, on the contrary, 
seizing the chance to club every one with 
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reach back to the sidewalk! Remem 
r the London bobby who carried a dyn 
imite bomb in his hand from the hall of 
the Houses of Parliament,and the Chicago 
lice who walked into a real anarchist 
nob over the bodies of their comrades, 
nd who answered the terrifying bombs 
vith the popping of their revolvers! 
After such an exhibition as this it was 
only natural that the people should turn 
from the soldiers to find the greater inter 
est in the miles of wreaths that came from 
every corner of France. These were the 
expressions of the truer sympathy with 
the dead President, and there seemed to 
be more sentiment and real regret in the 
little black bead wreaths from the villages 
in the south and west of France than there 
were in all the great wreaths of orchids 
and violets purchased on the boulevards. 
The procession had been two hours in 
passing a given point. It had moved at 
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\ splendor of our years, 


When we had reached these shores, 


The memory of thee cheers 

Till our departing hours: 
Though lingering for a day, 
Fade not, fade not 


away! 





Incarnate faith, 
Pure-eyed and soft of hand, 
With tender grace 
Touched thee, and for thee planned 
A larger life that stays 
Our ebbing days. 


And thou dost know 
The fair and gentle ways 
Of favoring tides, that flow 
Again in sunlit bays, 
Where tempests are defied, 
And our proud ships may ride. 


And thou dost sing anew 
Songs of new lands, 
The fair years through: 
Songs of new lands 
Arising from the main 

We cross again. 


YOUTH. 








YOUTH. 





FRANCIS NEWTON 
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ten o'clock, and it was four in the after- 
noon before it dispersed at the Panthéon, 
and Deputies in evening dress and attachés 
in uniform and judges in scarlet robes 
could be seen hurrying over Paris in 
fiacres, faint and hot and cross, for the 
first and drink that had 
touched their lips since early morning. 
A few hours later there was not a soldier 
out of his barracks, the scaffoldings had 
been taken to pieces, the spectators had 
distributed in trains to the envi- 
rons, the bands played again in the gar- 
dens, and the theatres opened their doors. 
Paris had taken off her mourning, and 
fallen back into her interrupted routine 
of pleasure, and had left nothing in the 
streets to show that Carnot’s body had 
passed over them save thousands of seraps 
of greasy newspapers in which the sym- 
pathetic spectators of the solemn function 
had wrapped their breakfasts. 


taste of food 


been 





THORPE 


With foot-prints neat, 

A train of airy bands 
With flying feet 

Now dances on the sands; 


And beckoning forms invite 
To love's delight. 






Soft voices in the air 
Whisper immortal deeds: 

“Wilt thou not dare 
When glory leads?” 

And in thine ears the sea 

Sings a wild melody. 


And on thy vision far 
Bends a fair sky; 


Nor sets one star 

Of all the stars on high; 
A path leads over sea, 
A path shining for thee. 





O fleeting grace 
Of our Promethean years, 
Haste not thy pace! 
In thee, in thee appears 
What touch in us there be 
Of immortality. 
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CLUB LIFE AMONG OUTCASTS. 


BY JOSIAH FLYNT 


OR several years it 
has been my priv 
ilege to come in 
contact with men 

and women, boys and 
girls, who have been 
turned out of respec 
table society, or born 
out of it, and who are 
known to the world as 
vagabonds, rowdies,and criminals. Ihave 
made the acquaintance of these people in 
a variety of ways, sometimes accidentally 
and sometimes purposely, but almost al- 
ways voluntarily. I wanted to know 
what their life amounted to and what 
pleasures it contained. It appeals to me 
as a field for exploration just as Africa 
or Siberia appeals to so many other peo- 
ple, and in what follows I ean say that 
there is no fact or opinion which is not 
founded on personal experience or per 
sonal inquiry. 

One of the first notable features of low 
life is its gregariousness. To be alone, 
except in a few cases where a certain mor- 
bidity and peculiar fondness for isolation 
prevail, is almost the worst punishment 
that can befall the ne’er-do-well. There 
is a variety of causes for this, but I 
think the main one is the wisl to feel 
that although he is forbidden the privi- 
leges and rights of a polite society, he 
can nevertheless identify himself with 
just as definite and exclusive a commu- 
nity as the one he has been turned out of. 

His specialty in crime and rowdyism 
dejermines the particular form and diree 
tion of his social life. If he is a tramp 
he wants to know his partners, and the 
same instinct prevails in all other fields 
of outlawry. In time, and as he comes 
to see that his world is a large one—so 
large, in fact, that he can never under- 
stand it all--he chooses as he can those 
particular “‘ pals” with whom he can get 
on the easiest. Out of this choice there 
develops what I call the outeasts’ club. 
He himself calls it a gang, and his club- 
house a hang-out. It is of such clubs 
that I want to write in this paper. I do 
not pretend to know all of them. Far 
from it! And some of those that I know 





are too vile for description, but out of the 
various kinds that I ean describe, I have 
picked out those which are the most rep 
resentative. 


II 


Low life as I know it in America is 
composed of three distinct classes, and 
they are called, in outeasts’ slang, the 
‘*Kids,” the ‘‘ Natives,” and the ‘‘ Old 
Bucks.” The Kids, as their name sug 
gests, are boys and girls, tlhe Natives are 
the middle-aged outeasts, and the Old 
Bucks are the superannuated. Each of 
these classes has clubs corresponding in 
character and purpose to the age of the 
members. 

The clubs of the Kids are mainly com- 
posed of mischievous children and in- 
stinetively criminal children. Asa rule 
they are organized by boys alone, but in a 
few instances I have known girls to also 
take part in them. The lads are usually 
between ten and fifteen yearsold. Some- 
times they live at home with their par- 
ents, if they have any, and sometimes in 
lodging-houses. They get their living; 
such as it is, in numerous ways—by rag- 
picking, selling newspapers, blacking 
shoes, and doing odd errands fitted to 
their strength. None of them, not even 
the criminally inclined, are able to steal 
enough to take care of themselves. 

To illustrate, I shall take two clubs 
which I knew, one in Chicago and one in 
Cincinnati. The Chicago club belonged 
exclusively to a set of lads on the North 
Side who called themselves the ‘‘ Wild- 
cats.” The most of them were homeless 
little fellows who lived in that district as 
newsboys and bootblacks. They num- 
bered about twenty, and although they 
had no officially 
elected leader, a 
little fellow called 
Fraxy was never- 
theless a; recog- 
nized *‘ pres’dent,” 
and was supposed 
to know more 
about the city and 
certain tricks than 
the rest, and I 
think it was he 
who started the 
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CLUB LIFE 
ib. He was an attractive lad, capable 
exercising considerable influence over 

‘is companions, and I can easily under- 

tand how he persuaded them to form 

club. For personality counts for 
as much in low life as it does in 

‘high life,” and little Fraxy had a re 

markably magnetic one. He drew boys 


to him wherever he went, and before go- 
ing to Chicago had organized a similar 
club in Toledo, Ohio. 

The club-house of the Wildcats was a lit- 
tle eave which they had dug in a cabbage- 
field on the outskirts of the city. Here 
they gathered nearly every night in the 
week, to smoke cigarettes, read dime nov- 
els or hear them read, tell tales, crack 
jokes, and plan their mischievous raids on 
the neighboring districts. The cave con- 
tained a brick-work stove, some benches, 
some old pots and cans, one or two ob- 
scene pictures, and an old shoe-box, in 
which were stored from time to time va- 
rious things to eat. 
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The youngest boy was ten and the old- 
est fourteen, and as I remember them they 
were not especially bad boys. I have 
often sat with them and listened to their 
stories and jokes, and although they could 
swear, and a few could drink like drunk- 
ards, the most of them had hearts still 
kind. But they were intensely mischiev 


LAKERS. 


ous. 


could 


The more nuisances they 
commit the happier they were; and -the 
odd part of it all was that their misde- 
meanors never brought them the slight- 
est profit, and were remarkable for no- 


thing but their wantonness. I remember 
particularly one night when they stoned 
an old church simply because Fraxy had 
suggested it as sport. They left their 
cave about nine o'clock and went to a 
stone-pile near at hand where they filled 
their pockets full of rocks. Then they 
started off pell-mell for the church, the 
windows of which they ‘' peppered ’n’ 
salted ” till they looked like ‘‘skeeter net- 
tin’s,” as Fraxy said. The moment they 
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had finished they seampered into town and 
brought up at various lodging: houses. 

They never thieved or begged while I 
knew them, and not one of them had 
what could be called a criminal habit. 
They were simply full of boyishness, and 
having no homes, no parents, no wise 
friends, no refined instincts, it is no won 
der that they worked off their animal 
spirits in pranks of this sort. Sometimes 
they used to take their girl friends out to 
the cave, too, and enlist them for a while 
in the same mischievousness that I have 
described, but they always treated them 
kindly, and spoke of them as their ‘‘ dear 
little kidsy-widsies.” The girls helped to 
make the cave more homelike, and the 
lads appreciated every decoration and 
knickknack given them. 

Every city has clubs like this. They 
are a natural consequence of slum life, 
and to better them it is first necessary 
to better the slums themselves. Sun- 


day-school lessons will not accomplis 
this; reading - rooms will not accomplis 
it; gymnasiums will not accomplish it 
and nothing that I know of will accon 
plish it except personal contact wi 
some man or boy who is willing to li 
among them and show them, as he alo: 
ean, a better life. There are many your 
men in the world who have remarkab 
ability, I believe, for just such work, if 
they would only go into it. By this I d 
not necessarily mean joining some organ 
ization or ** settlement ’’—I mean that the 
would-be helper shall live his own indi 
vidual life among these people, learn to 
understand their whims and passions, and 
try to be of use to them as a personal 
friend. If he is especially adapted to 
dealing with boys, he has only to take up 
his residence in any ‘‘slum” in any city 
and he will find plenty to do. But what 
ever he does, he must not let them think 
that he is among them as a reformer. 
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III. 
The club in Cincinnati was of a dilfer- 

kind. It is true that it consisted of 
oung boys, and that some of them were 
otblacks and newsboys, but in other 
Their club 
ime was the ‘‘ Sneakers,” and their hang- 


spects they were different. 


sut was an old deserted house-boat, which 
ay stranded on the river-bank about a 
mile or so out of town. Some of them 
had homes, but the majority lived in 
When I 
first knew them, which is over six years 
ago, they had been organized about three 
months, and a few of their number had 
already been caught and sent to the re- 
form school. Their business was steal- 
ing, pure and simple. Old metals were 
the things they looked for chiefly, be- 
cause they were the handiest to get at. 
They had had no training in picking 
pockets or ‘sly work” of any particular 
sort, but they did know some untenanted 
houses, and these they entered and cut 
away the lead pipes to sell to dealers in 
Sometimes they also broke 


lodging-houses or on the boat. 


such wares. 
into engine-houses, and, if possible, un- 
screwed the brass-work on the engines, 
and I have even known them to take the 
wheels off wagons to get the tires. Their 
boat was their storehouse until the excite 

ment over the theft had subsided, and 
then they persuaded some tramp or town 
‘tough ” to dispose of their goods. They 
never made very much profit, but enough 
to keep up interest in further crimes. 

I became acquainted with them through 
an old vagabond in Cincinnati who help- 
ed them now and then. He took me out 
to see them one night, and I had a good 
opportunity to learn what their club was 
made of. Most of the lads were over 
fourteen years of age, and two had al- 
ready been twice in reform schools in dif- 
ferent States. These two were the lead- 
ers, and mainly, I think, on account of 
certain tough airs which they ** put on.” 
They talked criminal slang, and had an 
all-wise tone that was greatly liked by the 
other boys. They all were saturated with 
criminal ideas, and their faces gave evi- 
dence of crooked characteristics. How 
they came to club together is probably 
best explained by the older vagabond, | 
asked him how he accounted for such an 
organization, and he replied: 

“Got it in’em,I guess. It’s the only 
reason I know. Some kids always is that 
way. The divil’s born in’em.” 
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ONE OF THE ‘‘ SCRAPPIN’ GANG.” 


I think that is true, and I still consider 
it the best explanation of the Sneakers. 
They were criminals by instinet, and such 
boys, just as mischievous boys, drift to- 
gether and combine plots and schemes. 
I know of other boys of the same type 
who, instead of stealing, burn barns and 
out-houses. Young as they are, their 
moral obliquity is so definitely developed 
that they do such things passionately. 
They like to see the blaze, and yet when 
asked wherein the fun lies, they cannot 
tell. 

How to reform such boys is a question 
which, I think, has never been settled 
satisfactorily. For one, I do not believe 
that they can ever be helped by any clubs 
organized for their improvement. They 
have no interest in such things, and none 
can be awakened strong enough to kill 
their interest in criminal practices. They 
are mentally maimed, and practically be- 
long in an insane asylum. In saying 
this I do not wish to be understood as 
paying tribute to the ** fad” of some phi- 
lanthropie circles, which regard the crim- 
inal as either diseased or delinquent—as 
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born lacking in mental and moral apti- 
tudes, or perverted through no fault of 
his own. Without any attempt to tone 
down the reproach of criminality, or to 
account for the facts by heredity or en- 
vironment, it still remains true that in 
thousands of cases there is as direct evi- 
dence of insanity in a boy’s crimes and 
misdemeanors as in a man’s, and I firmly 
believe that a more scientific century will 
institute medical treatment of juvenile 
crime, and found reform schools where 
the cure of insanity will be as much an 
object as moral instruction and character- 
building. 
lV 

Club life among the ‘‘ Natives ’—tlhie 
older outcasts—although in many respects 
quite different from that of the Kids, is 
in some ways strikingly similar. There 
are, for instance, young rowdies and 
roughs, whose main pleasures are mis- 
chief and petty misdemeanors, just as 
among the young boys I referred to 
in Chicago. But in place of breaking 
church windows and turning over 
horse-blocks, they join what are called 
‘scrappin’ gangs,” and spend most of 
their time in fighting hostile clubs of the 
same order. They are not clever enough 
as yet to become successful criminals, 
they are too brutal and impolite to do 
profitable begging, and as rowdyism is 
about the only thing they can take part 
in, their associations become pugilistic 
clubs. 

How these originated is an open ques- 
tion even among the rowdies themselves. 
My own explanation of their origin is this: 
Every community, if it is at all complex 
and varied, has differ- 
ent sets of outcasts 
and ne’er-do- wells, 
just as it has a variety 
of respectable people. 
In time these differ- 
ent sets appropriate, 
often quite acciden- 
tally, territories of 
their own. One set, 
for example, will live 
mainly on the east 
side of a city, and an- 
other set on the west side. After some 
residence in their distinct quarters, local 
prejudices and habits are formed, and, 
what is more to the point, a local patri- 
otism grows. The east-sider thinks his 
hang-outs and-dives are the best, and the 


west-sider thinks the same of his. Out of 
this conceit there comes invariably a class 
hatred, which grows, and finally develops 
into the ‘‘scrappin’ gangs,” the purpose of 
which is to defend 
the pride of each 
separate district. I) 
New York I know ot 
over half a dozen of 
these pugnacious or 
ganizations, and they 
fight for as many dif- 
ferent territories. | 
have seen in one club 
young and old of both 
sexes joined together 
to defend their ‘‘ kentry,” as they called 
the street or series of streets in which they 
lived. The majority of the real fighters, 
however, are strapping fellows between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-two. 
Sometimes they live at home, and a few 
pretend to do some work, but most of 
them are loafers, who spend their time 
in drinking, gambling, and petty thiev- 
ing. They usually sleep in old ‘‘ tene- 
ments” and cheap lodging-houses, and in 
the daytime they are either in the streets 
or at some dive, supported mainly by 
their patronage. 

I knew such a place in the city of New 
York, on the east side, and not far from 
the Brooklyn Bridge. It was kept by an 
Irishman, and he had no customers other 
than those belonging to a “ scrappin’ 
gang” called the Rappers. There were 
two rooms—one fronting on the street, 
and used as a bar-room; the other, in the 
rear, was the gambling and “‘ practisin’” 
room. Here they came every night, play- 
ed cards, drank stale beer, and exercised 
themselves in fisticuffing and ‘‘ secrappin’.” 
I visited them one night, and saw some 
of their movements, as they called the 
various triangles and circles which they 
formed as strategic guards when attack- 
ing the hostile gangs of the west side. 
One of them they nicknamed ‘the V 
gag,” and prided themselves on its effi- 
ciency. It was simply a triangle which 
they formed to charge the better into the 
ranks of their enemies,.and it reminded 
me strongly of football tacties. 

That same night they were to scuffle 
with a west side gang called the Ducks, 
as one of their members had been in- 
sulted by one of the Duck gang. Bat- 
tle was to be joined in a certain alley 
not far from Eighth Avenue, and they 
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THE KANGAROO COURT. 


started out, their pockets full of stones, in 
companies of two and three, to meet later 
in the alley. I accompanied the leader, 
a fellow called the slugger, and reached 
the alley about eleven o'clock. He wanted 
me to give my assistance, but I told him 
that I could play war-correspondent much 
better, and so was excused from action. 
And it was action indeed. They had hard- 
ly reached the battle-ground before the 
Ducks were onto them, and rocks flew 
and fists punched in a most terrific man- 
ner. Noses bled, coats were torn, hats 
were lost, and black eyes became the 
fashion. This went on for about fifteen 
minutes, and the battle was over. The 
Rappers were defeated fairly and square- 
ly, but, as the slugger said, when we were 
all at the hang-out again, ‘‘ we mought’a’ 
licked ’em ef we'd a-had ‘em over “eer.” 
Such is the ‘‘scrappin’ gang.” Every 


large city supports one or two, and Lon- 
don has a score of them. They make 
some of its districts uninhabitable for re- 
spectable persons, and woe to the man 
who tries to interfere with them. As 
their members die or grow old, younger 
fellows come forward, often enough out 
of the very boys’ clubs I have described, 
and take the place of the departed heroes. 
This is what rowdies call life. 

Like the famous Studenten Corps in 
Germany, they need some sort of rough 
excitement, and the bloodier it is the 
happier they are. They have so much 
heart in them that no ordinary exer- 
cise relieves it, and they institute their 
foolish fighting clubs. It is possible that 
some sweet-natured philanthropist might 
go among them and accomplish wonders. 
In London the Salvation Army has done 
some splendid work with these same row- 
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dies, and I know personally several who 
are to-day respectable working-men. But 
as for organizing polite clubs among tliem 
on any large scale I think it useless. 
v 

Among the other ‘* Natives,” club life, 
as a rule, centres around the saloon, where 
they gather to exchange news bulletins 
and meet their cronies. There are vari- 
eties of these saloons, corresponding to 
the varieties of outcasts, and in Chicago 
I know of over twenty, each one of which 
is supported by a different clique and 
species; but these are not exactly clubs. 
The saloons are meeting-places more than 
anything else, or a sort of post-office. In 
the main they are very much like any 
other saloon, except that their clientéle 
comes principally from the outcasts’ world. 
And about all the life they afford is a 
boisterous joviality, which seldom takes 
definite shape. It is proper to say right 
here that criminal outcasts, as a rule, 
never form clubs 
so marked in indi- 
viduality as the 
**serappin’ gang.” 
The thief, the bur- 
glar, the  pick- 
pocket, and other 
‘‘professionals,” 
although gregari- 
ous and friendly 
enough, do not or- 
gauize simply for 
the sake of socia- 
bility. When they 
combine it is more 
for the sake of busi- 
ness than anything else, and whatever so- 
cial life they seem to need is furnished 
them at the saloon or some private hang- 
out. This is also true to a great extent 
of all the ‘‘ Natives” who have passed 
their thirtieth year. At that age they 
are usually so sobered, and have seen 
so much of the world, that they cannot 
get much pleasure out of such clubs as 
the younger men enjoy. The ‘* scrappin’ 
gang ’’ no more appeals to them as a pas- 
time or a source of happiness than it does 
to an old rounder. They feel happier in 
simply sitting on a bench in a saloon and 
talking over old times or planning new 
ones. Whatever excitement remains for 
them in life is found mainly in carousals. 
Of these I have seen a goodly number, 
but I must confess that after all they are 


only too similar to carousals in ‘‘hig] 
life,” the only noticeable difference being 
their greater frequency. They come just 
about four times as often as anywhere 
else, because the outcast, and especially 
the criminal, is intensely emotional; he 
can never be very long without some kind 
of excitement, and the older he grows the 
more alluring become his drinking bouts 
When his opportunities in this direction 
are shut off by jail walls, he improvises 
something else, which often takes organ 
ized form; but it must be remembered 
that such organizations are purely make- 
shift, and that the members would rath- 
er sit in some low concert-hall or saloon 
and have an old-time carousal, if cireum- 
stances were only favorable. 
VE. 

The most interesting of theseimpromptu 
clubs is tlhe one called in the vernacular 
**The Kangaroo Court.” It is found al- 
most entirely in county jails in which pet- 
ty offenders and persons awaiting trial are 
confined. During the day the prisoners 
are allowed the freedom of a large hall, 
and ‘at night they lodge in cells, the 
locks of which are sometimes fastened 
and sometimes not. The hall contains 
tables, benches, daily papers, and, in 
some instances, stoves and kitchen uten- 
sils. The prisoners can and do walk, 
jump, and play various games. After 
a while these games become tiresome, 
and ‘*‘The Kangaroo Court” is formed. 
It consists of all the prisoners, and the 
officers are elected by them. The po- 
sitions they fill are the ‘‘ judgeship,” the 
‘*searchership,” the ‘‘ spankership,” and 
general ‘‘juryship.” To illustrate the 
duties of these various officials, I shall 
give a personal experience in a county 
jail in New York State. It was my first 
encounter with **‘ The Kangaroo Court.” 

I had been arrested for sleeping in an 
empty ‘‘ box-car.” The watchman found 
me and lodged me in the station-house, 
where I spent a most gloomy night won- 
dering what my punishment would be. 
Early in the morning I was brought be- 
fore ‘‘the squire.” He asked me what 
my name might be, and I replied that “‘ it 
might be Billy Rice.” 

‘“What are you doing around here, 
Billy?” he queried further. 

‘* Looking for work, your Honor.” 

‘*Thirty days,” he thundered at me, 
and I was led away to the jail proper. I 
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id three companions at the time, and 

fter we had passed the sheriff and 

s clerk, who had noted down all the 

‘ts, imaginary and otherwise, that 
had eared to give him about our 
unily histories, we were ushered pell- 

ell into the large hall. Surrounded 

, a twinkling by the other prisoners, 
ve were asked to explain our general 
principles and misdemeanors. This 
over, and a few salutations exchanged, 

a tall and lanky rogue cried out in a 
oud voice, 

“The Kangru will now klect.” 

There were about twenty present, 

and they soon planted themselves 
about us in a most solemn manner. 
Some rested on their haunches, others 
lounged against the walls, and still 
others sat quietly on the flag-stones. 
As soon as entire quiet had been 
reached, the tall fellow, who, by-the- 
way, was the judge, instructed a half- 
grown companion, whom he nick- 
named ‘tthe seareher,” to bring his 
charges against the new-comers. He 
approached us solemnly and in a most 
conventional manner, and said: 

‘*Prizners—you is charged with 
havin’ boodle in ver pockets. Wha’ 
does ye plead—guilty or not guilty?” 

I was the first in line, and pleaded not 
guilty. 

‘* Are ye willin’ to be searched?” asked 
the judge. 

‘Iam, your Honor,’ I replied. 

Then the searcher inspected all my 
pockets, the lining of my coat, the lea- 
ther band inside my hat, my shoes and 
socks, and finding nothing in the shape 
of money, declared that I was guiltless. 

“You are discharged,” exclaimed the 
judge, and the jurymen ratified the de- 
cision with a grunt. 

A young fellow, a vagrant by profes- 
sion, was the next case. He pleaded not 
guilty, and allowed himself to be search- 
ed. But unfor- 
tunately he had 
forgotten a soli- 
tary cent which 
was in his vest 
pocket. It was 
quickly confis- 
cated, and he 
was remanded 
for trial on the 
charge of con- 
tempt of the 
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‘Kangru.” The next victim pleaded 
guilty to the possession of thirty-six cents, 
and was relieved of half. The last man, 
the guiltiest of all, although he pleaded in- 
nocence, was found out, and his three dol- 
lars were taken away from him instanter; 
he, too, was charged with contempt of 
court. His case came up soon after the 
preliminaries were over, and he was sen- 
tenced by the judge to walk the length of 
the corridor one hundred and three times 
eacli day of his confinement, besides wash- 
ing all the dishes used at dinner for a 
week. 

After all the trials were over, the con- 
fiseated money was handed to the genuine 
turnkey, with instructions that it be in- 
vested in tobacco. Later in the day the 
tobacco was brouglit into the jail and 
equally divided among all the prisoners. 

The next day I, with the other late ar- 
rivals, was initiated as a member of the 
Kangaroo Court. It was a very simple 
proceeding. I had to promise that I 
would always do my share of the neces- 
sary cleaning and washing, and also be 
honest and fair in judging the cases which 
might come up for trial. 

Since then I have had opportunities of 
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studying other Kangaroo Courts, but they 
have all been very much like the one I 
have just described. They are both so- 
cialistic and autocratic, and at times they 
are very funny. But wherever they are 
they command the 
and if a 


respect of jail-birds, 
the 
Moreover, it 
avails him nothing to complain to the 
authorities. He has too many against 
him, and the best thing he can do is to 
become one of them as soon as possible. 


prisoner insults court he 


is punished very severely. 


Other clubs of this same impromptu 
character are simple makeshifts, which 
last sometimes a week, and sometimes but 
a day, if a more substantial amusement 
can be found to take their place. One 
of which I was a member existed for six 
hours only. It was organized to pass the 
time until a train came along to carry the 
men into a neighboring city. They se- 
lected a king and some princes, and called 
the club ‘* The Royal Flush.” Every half- 
hour a new king was chosen, in order to 
give as many members as possible the 


privileges which these offices carried with 
them. They were not especially valuable, 
but nevertheless novel enough to be en 
tertaining. The king, for instance, had 
the right to order any one to fill his pipe 
or bring him a drink of water, while the 
princes were permitted to call the com 
moners all names as long as 
their official dignity lasted. So far as | 
know they have never met since that 
afternoon camp on the prairies of Nebras 
ka. And if they are comfortably seated 
in some favorite saloon, I can safely say 
that not one of them would care to ex 
change places with any half-hour king. 

A little experience I had some time ago 
in New York will show how well posted 
the ‘‘ Natives” are about these favorite sa 
loons. I was ealling on an old friend at 
in Third Avenue at the time 
After I had told him of my plan to visit 
certain Western cities,and had mention- 
ed some of them, he said: 

‘* Well, ye wan’ ter drop in at the Half 
in State Street when ye strike Chi [Chi 


sorts of 


a saloon 
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‘n’ doan’ forget Red’s place in Den- 

1’ Dutch Mary’s in Omaha. They'll 

ye square. Jes left Mary’s place 

a week ago, ’n’ never had a better 

Happy all the while, ’n’ one day 

oaply tasted meself, felt so good. There’s 

‘thin’ like knowin’ such places, ye know. 

e get into a strange town, takes ye a 

le while to find yer fun less yer post- 

But you'll be all right at Red’s ’n’ 
Marv’s, dead sure.” 

So the stranger is helped along in low 

and the ‘‘ Natives” take just as much 

de in passing him on to other friends 

| other clubs as does the high-life club- 

in. It gives them a feeling of impor- 

ce, which is one of the main gratifica- 

ms they have. 


ne 


Vil. 

Of the ‘Old Bucks,” the superannuated 
miteasts, and their club life there is very 
tle to say. Walk into any low dive in 
iy city where they congregate and you 
n see the whole affair. They sit there 
the benches in tattered clothes, and 
vest their chins on crooked sticks or in 
eir hands, and glare at each other with 
‘loodshot eyes. Between drinks they dis- 
cuss old times, old ‘‘ pals,” old winnings, 
ind then wonder what the new times 
nount to. And now and then, when 
n the mood, they throw a little crude 
1ought on polities into the air. I have 
eard them discuss home-rule, free trade, 
the Eastern question, and at the same 
ne crack a joke on a hungry mosquito. 
\ bit of wit, nasty or otherwise, will 
double them up in an instant, and then 
iey cough and scramble to get their 

‘quilibrium again. 
Late at night, when they can sit no 
onger on the whittled benches, and the 
artender orders them home, they crawl 
vay to musty lodging-houses and lie 
down in miserable bunks. The next morn- 
ng they are on hand again at the same 
saloon, with the same old jokes and the 
same old laughs. They keep track of 
their younger pals if they can, and do 
their best to hold together their close re- 
lationships, and as one of their number 
tumbles down -and dies, they remember 
iis good points, and call’ for another 
eer. The ‘‘ Natives” help them along 
iow and then, and even the boys give 
them a dime on special occasions. But 
as they never need very much, and as 
ow life is often the only one they know, 
Von. XC.—No. 539.—75 
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they find it not very difficult to pick their 
way on to the end. If you pity them 
they are likely to laugh at you, and I have 
even known them to ask a city missionary 
if he wouldn't take a drink with them. 

To think of enticing such men into de- 
cent clubs is absurd; the only respectable 
place they ever enter is a reading-room— 
and then not toread. No, indeed! Watch 
them in Cooper Union. Half the time 
their newspapers are upside down and 
they are dozing. One eye is always on the 
alert, and the minute they think you are 
watching they grip the newspaper afresh, 
fairly pawing the print with their greasy 
fingers in their eagerness to carry out the 
role they have assumed. One day, in 
such a place, I scraped acquaintance witli 
one of them, and, as if to show that it 
was tite literary attraction which brought 
him there, he suddenly asked me in a 
most confidential tone what I thought of 
Tennyson. Of course I thought a good 
deal of him, and said so, but I had hardly 
finished before the old fellow querulously 
remarked, 

‘*Don’cher think the best thing he 
ever did was that air charge of the seven- 
teen hundred?” 


Vil. 


IT have already said that, so far as the 
older outcasts are concerned, there is but 
little chance of helping them with respect- 
ableclubs; they are too fixed in their ways, 
and the best method of handling them is 
to destroy their own clubs and punish 
the members. The ‘‘scrappin’ gang,” for 
example, should be treated whenever and 
wherever it shows its bloody hand with 
severe law, and if such a course were 
adopted and followed it would accom 
plish more good than any other method 
I know of. The same treatment must be 
applied to the associations of other ‘‘ Na- 
tives,” for the more widely they are sep- 
arated and prevented from concourse the 
better will it be. It is their gregarious- 
ness which makes it so difficult to treat 
with them successfully, and until they 
can be dealt with separately, man for 
man, and in a prison cell if necessary, 
not much can be accomplished. The evils 
in low life are contagious, and to. be 
treated scientifically they must be quar- 
antined and prevented from spreading. 
Break up its ‘“‘gangs.” Begin at their 
beginnings. For let two outcasts have 
even but a little influence over a weak 
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human being, and there are three out- 
casts; give them a few more similar 
chances, and there will be a ** gang.” 

[ would not have any word of mine 
lessen the growing interest in man’s fel 
low-man, nor discourage by so much as a 
pen-stroke the brotherly influences on the 
‘*fallen brother” which are embodied in 
Neighborhood Guilds and College Settle 
ments of the present, but I am deeply 
convineed that there is a work these or- 
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ganizations cannot, must not, do. Tha; 
work must be done by law and govye,, 

ment. Vice must be punished, and {}, 

vicious sequestrated. Public spirit 

citizenship duly appreciated and exere 

must precede philanthropy in the s 

Government, municipal and State, m 

be a John the Baptist, preparing th. 

and making the paths straight, ere 

of man and love of God can walk safi s 
and effectively therein. 


BY THOMAS HARDY 


CHAPTER XXII. 


E whisked Sue's clothing from the 
| chair where it was drying, thrust it 
under the couch, and sat down to his 
book. Somebody knocked and opened 
the door immediately. It was the land- 
lady. 

‘*Oh, I didn’t know whether you were 
in or not, Mr. Fawley. I wanted to know 
if you would require supper. I see you've 
a young gentleman—” 

“**¥Yes, ma’am. But I think I won't 
come down to-night. Will you bring 
supper up on a tray? and I'll have a cup 
of tea as well.” 

It was Jude’s custom to go down stairs 
to the kitchen and eat his meals with the 
family, to save trouble. His landlady 
brought up the supper, however, on this 
occasion, and he took it from her at the 
door. 

When she had descended he set the tea- 
pot on the hob, and drew out Sue’s clothes 
anew; but they were far from dry. A 
thick woollen gown, he found, held a deal 
of water. So he hung them up again, 
and kept up his fire,and mused as the 
steam from the garments went up the 
chimney. 

Suddenly she said, *‘ Jude!” 

‘Yes. All right. How do you feel 
now?” 

‘‘Better. Quite well. Why, I fell 
asleep, didn’t I? What time is it? Not 
late, surely?” 

‘Tt is past ten.” 

‘Ts it really? What shall I do?” she 
said, starting up. 

‘‘Stay where you are.” 


* Begun in December number, 1894, 


“Yes; but I don’t know what the 
would say! And what will you do 

‘Iam going to sit here by the fire a 
night and read. To-morrow is Sunday 
and I haven't to go out anywhere. Pe: 
haps you will be saved a severe illness 
by resting there. Don’t be frightened 
I'm all right. Look here, what I hay 
got for you. Some supper.” 

When she had sat upright she breath 
plaintively and said: ‘‘I do feel rat 
weak still. I thought I was well: and | 
ought not to be here, ought 1?” But th 
supper fortified her somewhat, and \ 
she had had some tea and had lain 
again she was bright and cheerful 

The tea must have been green, or to 
long drawn, for she seemed preter 
rally wakeful afterwards, though Jud 
who had not taken any, began to 
heavy, till her conversation fixed his ai 
tention. 

‘“You called me a creature of civiliza 
tion, or something, didn’t you?” she s: 
breaking a silence. ‘‘It was very odd 
you should have done that.” 

“Why?” 

‘Well, because it is provoking!) 
wrong. Iam a sort of negation of it 

‘**'You are very philosophical. ‘A ne 
gation’ is profound talking.” 

‘Is it? DoI strike you as being lear 
ed?” she asked, with a touch of railler 

‘*No—not learned. ‘Only you don 
talk quite like a girl—well, a girl who hias 
had no advantages.” 

‘**T have had advantages. I don’t know 
Latin and Greek—though I know th 
grammars of those tongues. But I know 
most of the Greek and Latin classics 
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through translations, and other books, 
too. Lread Lempriere, Catullus, Martial, 
Juvenal, Lucian, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Boceaeccio, Shakespeare, the Bible, and 

er such; and found that all interest in 

- unwholesome part of these books end- 
ed with its mystery.” 

‘You have read more than I,” he said, 

th a sigh. ‘*‘How came you to read 
some of those uncommoner ones?” 

Well,” she said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ it was 
accident. My life has been entirely 
shaped by what people call a peculiarity 
:me. I have no fear of men as such. 
[ have mixed with them—one or two of 
em particularly—almost as one of their 
vn sex. I mean I have not felt about 
em as most women are taught to feel— 
to be on their guard against attacks on 
eir virtue; for no man short of a sensu- 
| savage will molest a woman by day or 
night, at home or abroad, unless she in- 
tes him. Until she says by a look 
‘Come on,’ he is always afraid to; and if 
vou never say it, or look it, he never 
comes. However, what I was going to 
say is that when I was eighteen I formed 
a friendly intimacy with an undergradu- 
ate at Christminster, and he taught me a 
eveat deal, and lent me books which I 
should never have got hold of otherwise.” 

“Ts your friendship broken off?” 

“Oh yes. He died, poor fellow, when 

had taken his degree and honors and 
left Christminster.” 

‘You saw a good deal of him, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes,” she went on, unconcernedly. 

We used to go about together — on 

ilking tours, reading tours, and things 
of that sort—like two*men almost. He 

anted to be my lover; in fact, I think 
ie was in love with me, but I wasn’t with 
iim; and on my saying I should go away 
fhe didn’t agree to be merely my gratu- 
itous tutor, he did so. He won a Fellow- 
ship, and became a leader-writer for one 
of the great London dailies; till he was 
taken ill, and had to go abroad, and never 
came back alive. I went over to his fu- 
eral, and was his only mourner.”’ 

‘Good heavens—how strange of you! 
What did you do then?” 

‘There, now you are angry with me!” 
she said, with an audible lump in her 
throat. ‘*I wouldn’t have told you if I 
iad known!” 

‘No, Iam not. Tell me all.” 

‘Well, then I returned to Christmin- 
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‘ster, as my father, who was also in Lon- 
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don, wouldn’t have me back; and I got 
that occupation in the artist shop where 
you found me.” 

Jude looked round upon the arm-chair 
and its occupant, as if to read more care- 
fully the odd creature he had given shel 
ter to. His voice trembled as he said, 
‘* Wherever you have loved, Sue, I know 
you are as innocent as you are unconven- 
tional !” 

‘IT am not particular)y innocent,” said 
she, with an ostensible sneer, though she 
was really brimming with tears. ‘‘ But I 
have never given my heart to any lover, 
if that’s what you mean. Ihave remained 
as I began.” 

‘I quite believe you. But some wo 
men would not have remained as the: 
began.” 

‘**Perhaps not. And people say I mu 
be cold-natured—sexless—on account © 
it. But I am not. Some of the mos 
passionately erotic poets have been the 
most self-contained in their daily lives.” 

‘*Have you told Mr. Phillotson about 
this University-scholar friend?” 

‘*Yes—long ago. Ihave never made 
any secret of it to anybody.” 

** What did he say?” 

‘* He did not pass any criticism—only 
said I was everything to him, whatever I 
did; and things like that.” 

Jude felt much depressed; she seemed 
to get further and further away from 
him with her strange ways and curious 
unconsciousness of gender. 

“Aren't you really vexed with me, 
dear Jude?” she suddenly asked, in a 
voice of such extraordinary tenderness 
that it hardly seemed to come from the 
same woman who had just told her story 
so lightly. ‘*‘I would rather offend any- 
body in the world than you, I think.” 

‘**T don’t know whether I am vexed or 
not. I know I care very much about 
you!” 

‘I care as much for you as for any- 
body I ever met.” 

‘*You don't care more! There! Iought 
not to say that. Don't answer it.” 

There was another long silence. He 
felt that, without knowing it, she was 
treating him cruelly. Her very helpless- 
ness seemed to make her so much strong- 
er than he. 

“T am awfully ignorant on general 
matters, although I have worked so hard,” 
he said, to turn the subject. ‘I am ab- 
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sorbed in Theology, you know. And 
what do you think I should be doing just 
about now, if you weren't here? I should 
be saying my evening prayers. I sup- 
pose you wouldn't like 

‘*Oh, no, no,” she answered; ‘* I would 
rather not, if you don’t mind. I should 
seem so—such a hypocrite.” 

‘I thought you wouldn't join, so I 
didn’t propose it. You must remember 
that I hope to be a useful minister some 
day.” : 

‘*Te be ordained, I think you said?” 

on.” 

‘*Then you haven't given up the idea? 
I thought that perhaps you had by this 
time.” 

‘‘Of course not. I fondly thought at 
first that you felt as I do about that, as 
you were so steeped in Christminster. 
And Mr. Phillotson—” 

‘I have no respect for Christminster 
whatever, except, in a qualified degree, 
on its intellectual side,” said Miss Bride- 
head, exaltedly. ‘‘ My friend I spoke of 
took that out of me. He was the most 
irreligious man I ever knew; and the 
most moral. And intellect at Christ- 
minster is new wine in old bottles. The 
medizvalism of Christminster must go, 
be sloughed off, or Christminster itself 
will have to go. ‘To be sure, at times one 
couldn’t help having a sneaking liking 
for the traditions of the old faith, as pre- 
served by a section of the thinkers there 
in touching and simple sincerity; but 
when I was in my right mind I always 
felt: 

“*Q ghastly glories of saints, dead limbs of gib- 
beted Gods!.... 

Though all men abase them before you in 
spirit, and all knees bend, 


I kneel not, neither adore you, but, standing, 
look to the end.’” 


‘*Sue, you are nota good friend of mine 
to talk like that!” 

‘Then I won't, dear.” 

‘**T still think Christminster has much 
that is glorious; though I was resentful 
beeause I couldn’t get there.” 

‘It is an ignorant place, except as to 
the towns-people, artisans, drunkards, and 
paupers. They see life as it is, of course; 
but few of the people in the colleges do. 
You prove it in your own person. You 
are one of the very men Christminster 
was intended for when the colleges were 
founded; a man with a passion for learn- 
ing, but no money or opportunities or 


friends. But you were elbowed off t), 
pavement by the millionaires’ sons.” 

‘** Well, I can do without what it co, 
fers. I care for something higher.” 

‘*‘And I for something broader, truer 
she murmured. ‘‘ At present intellect j; 
Christminster is pushing one way and re 
ligion the other; and so they stand stock 
still, like two rams butting each other. 

‘What would Mr. Phillotson—”’ 

‘‘It is a place full of fetichists and 
ghost-seers.”’ 

He noticed that whenever he tried to 
speak of the schoolmaster she turned thi 
conversation to some generalizations abo 
the offending University. Jude was ex 
tremely, morbidly curious about her lif 
as Phillotson’s protégée and betrothed: 
yet she would not enlighten him. 

‘Well, that’s just what I am, too,” hy 
said. ‘‘I am fearful of life, spectre-se 
ing always.” 

‘**But you are good,” she said, affe 
tionately. 

His heart bumped, and he made no vr 
ply. 

‘** You are in the Tractarian stage just 
now, are you not?” she added, critical] 
‘*Let me see—when was I there? In thi 
year eighteen hundred and—” 

‘*There’s a sarcasm in that which is 
rather unpleasant to me, Sue. Now vy 
you do what I want youto? At this tiny 
I read a chapter, and then say prayers, as 
I told you. Now will you concentrat 
your attention on any book of these you 
like, and sit with your back to me, and 
leave me to my custom? You are sur 
you won't join me?” 

‘*T ll look at you.” 

‘‘No. Don’t tease, Sue!” 

‘* Very well; [ll do just as you bid m¢ 
and I won't vex you, Jude,” she replied. 
in the tone of a child who was going to 
be good forever after, turning her back 
upon him accordingly. A small Bible 
other than the one he used, lay near her, 
and during his retreat she took it up and 
turned over the leaves. 

‘* Jude,” she said, brightly, when li 
had finished and come back to her, *‘ wil! 
you let me make you a new New Testa 
ment—like the one I made for myself at 
Christminster?” 

‘“*Oh yes. How was that made?” 

‘*T altered my old one by cutting up 
all the Epistles and Gospels into sepa 
rate brochures, and rearranging them in 
chronological order as written, beginning 
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the book with Romans, following on with 
the early Epistles, and putting the Gos- 
nels much further on. Then I had the 
volume rebound. My University friend, 
\r.—but never mind his name, poor fel- 
ow—said it was an excellent idea. I 
-now that reading it afterwards made it 
twice as interesting as before, and twice 
is understandable.” 
‘‘H’m,” said Jude, with a sense of sac- 
lege. 
‘And what a literary enormity this is!” 
she said, as she glanced into the pages of 
Solomon’s Song. I mean the synopsis 
at the head of each chapter, explaining 
away the real nature of that rhapsody. 
You needn’t be alarmed; nobody claims 
inspiration for the chapter headings. In- 
deed, many divines treat them with con- 
tempt. It seems the drollest thing to 
think of the four-and-twenty elders or 
bishops, or whatever number they were, 
sitting with long faces and writing down 
such misinformation.” 

Jude looked pained. ‘* You are quite 
Voltairian!” he murmured. 

‘‘Am I? Then I won’t say any more, 
except that people have no right to fal- 
sify the Bible. I hate such humbug as 


r 


oe 


could attempt to plaster over with eccle- 


abstractions such ecstatic, nat- 
ural, human love as lies in that great 
and passionate song!” Her speech had 
grown spirited, and almost petulant, at 
his rebuke, and her eyes moist. ‘‘ I wish 
I had a friend here to support me; but 
nobody is ever on my side.” 

‘But, my dear Sue, my very dear Sue, 
[ am not against you!” he said, taking 
her hand, and surprised at her introduc- 
ing personal feeling into mere argument. 

‘* Yes, you are! yes, you are!” she cried, 
turning away her face, that he might 
her brimming eyes. ‘‘ You are 
on the side of the people in the Training- 
School; at least, you seem almost to be. 
What I insist on is that to explain such 
verses as this, ‘Whither is thy beloved 
goue, O thou fairest among women?’ by 
the note, ‘The Church professeth her 
faith,’ is supremely ridicvlous.” 

** Well, then, let it be. You make such 
i personal matter of everything! I am 

only too inclined just now to apply the 
words profanely. You know you are 
fairest among women to me, come to 
that. 

‘But you are not to say it now,” she 
replied, her voice changing to its softest 
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note of severity. Then their eyes met, 
and they shook hands like cronies in a 
tavern, and Jude saw the absurdity of 
quarrelling on such a hypothetical sub- 
ject, and she the silliness of crying about 
what was written in an old book like the 
Bible. 

‘*T won't disturb your convictions—I 
really won't,” she went on, soothingly, 
for now he was rather more ruffled than 
she. ‘* But I did want and long to enno- 
ble some man to high aims; and when 
I saw you, and knew you to be my cous 
in, I—shall I confess it?—thought that 
man might be you. But you take so 
much tradition on trust that I don’t know 
what to say.” 

‘** Well, dear, I suppose one must take 
some things on trust. Life isn’t long 
enough to work out everything in Euclid 
problems before you believe it. 1 take 
Christianity.” 

** Well, perhaps you might take some- 
thing worse.” 

‘*Indeed I might. Perhaps I have 
done so.” He thought of Arabella. 

‘‘T won't ask what, because we are go- 
ing to be nice with each other, aren’t we, 
and never, never vex each other any 
more?” She looked caressingly and trust- 
fully at him. 

‘*T shall always care for you?” said 
Jude. 

‘‘And I for you. Because you are 
good, and single-hearted, and forgiving 
to your faulty and tiresome little cousin.” 

He looked away, for that epicene ten- 
derness of hers was too harrowing. If 
he could only get over the sense of her 
sex, as she seemed to be able to do so 
easily of his, what a comrade she would 
make! For—possibly because of their 
relationship—their differences of opinion 
on conjectural subjects only drew them 
closer together on matters of daily human 
experience. She was nearer to him than 
any other woman he had ever met, and 
he could scarcely believe that time, creed, 
or absence would ever divide him from 
her. 

But his grief at her incredulities re- 
turned. They sat on till she fell asleep 
again, and he nodded in his chair like- 
wise. Whenever he aroused himself he 
turned her things, and made up the fire 
anew. About six o’clock he awoke com- 
pletely, and lighting a candle, found that 
her clothes were dry. Her chair being 
a far more comfortable one than his, she 
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still slept on, inside his great-coat, look- 
ing warm as a new bunn and boyish as 
a Ganymede. Placing the garments by 
her, and touching her on the shoulder, he 
went down stairs and washed himself by 
starlight in the yard. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

WHEN he returned she was dressed as 
usual, 

‘‘Now, could I get out without any- 
body seeing me?” she asked. ‘‘The town 
is not yet astir.”’ 

‘* But you have had no breakfast.” 

“Oh, I don’t want any. I fear I ought 
not to have run away from that school. 
Things seem so different in the cold light 
of morning, don’t they? What Mr. Phil- 
lotson will say I don’t know. It was 
quite by his wish that I went there. He 
is the only man in the world for whom I 
have any respect or fear. I hope he'll 
forgive me; but he'll scold me dreadfully, 
I expect.” 

‘*Tll go to him and explain—” began 
Jude. 

‘*Oh no, you sha’n’t! I don’t care for 
him. He may think what he likes. I 
shall do just as I choose!” 

‘*But you just this moment said—” 

‘*T know I did. But I shall do as I 
like for all him! I have thought of what 
I shall do—go to the sister of one of my 
fellow-students in the Training-School, 
who has asked me to visit her. She has 
a school near Shaston, about eighteen 
miles from here, and I shall stay there 
till this has blown over, and I get back 
to the Training-School again.” 

At the last moment he persuaded her 
to let him make her a cup of coffee, in a 
portable apparatus he kept in his room 
for use on rising to go to his work every 
day before the household was astir. 

‘*Now a dew-bit to eat with it,” he said, 
‘‘and off we go. You can have a regu- 
lar breakfast when you get there.” 

They went quietly out of the house, 
Jude accompanying her to the station. 
As they departed along the street a head 
was softly thrust out of an upper window, 
and quickly withdrawn. Sue still seemed 
sorry for her rashness, and to wish she 
had not rebelled, telling him at part- 
ing that she would let him know as soon 
as she got readmitted to the Training- 
School. They stood rather miserably to- 
gether on the platform, and it was ap- 
parent that he wanted to say more. 


‘“T want to tell you something—tw, 
things,” he said, hurriedly, as the trajy, 
came up. ‘‘One isa warm one, the othe; 
a cold one!” 

‘* Jude,” she said, ‘‘I know one oj 
them. And you mustn't.” 

** What?” . 

‘“You mustn’t love me. 
like me—that’s all.”’ 

Jude’s face became so full of com) 
cated glooms that hers was agitated 
sympathy as she bade him adieu throug 
the carriage window. And then tly 
train moved on; and waving her prett) 
hand to him, she vanished away. 


You are to 


Melchester was a dismal place enouvh 
for Jude that Sunday of her departur 
and the Close so hateful that he did not 
go once to the Cathedral services. The 
next morning there came a letter from 
her, which, with her usual promptitude, 
she had written directly she had reached 
her friend's house. She told him of li 
safe arrival and comfortable quarters, aud 
then added: 

‘* What I really write about, dear Jud 
is something I said to you at parting 
You had been so very good and kind to 
me that when you were out of sight | 
felt what a cruel and ungrateful woman 
I was to say it, and it has reproached me 
ever since. Jf you want to love me, Jud 
you may; I don’t mind at all; and I'l! 
never say again that you mustn't! 

‘*“Now I won't write any more about 
that. You do forgive your thoughtless 
cousin for her cruelty? and won’t mak« 
her miserable by saying you don’t? 

Ever, SUE.” 


It would be superfluous to say what his 
answer was, and how he thought what he 
would have done had he been free, which 
should have rendered a long residence 
with a female friend quite unnecessary 
for Sue. He felt he might have been 
pretty sure of his own victory if it had 
come to a conflict between Phillotson and 
himself for the possession of her. 

Yet Jude was possibly attaching more 
meaning to Sue’s impulsive note than it 
really was intended to bear. 

After the lapse of a few days he found 
himself hoping that she would write 
again. But he received no further com 


munication; and in the intensity of his 
solitude he sent another note, suggesting 
that he should pay her a visit some Sun- 


ane 
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iv. the distance being under eighteen 


He expected a reply on the second 

ywning after despatching his missive, 

it none came. The third morning ar- 
rived: the postman did not stop. This 
was Saturday, and in a feverish state of 
anxiety about her he sent off three brief 
ines, stating that he was coming the fol- 
lowing day, for he felt sure something had 
happened. 

His first and natural thought had been 
that she was ill from her immersion; but 
it soon occurred to him that somebody 
would have written for her in such a case. 
Conjectures were put an end to by his 
arrival at the village school-house near 
Shaston on the bright morning of Sun- 
day, between eleven and twelve o'clock, 
when the parish was as vacant as a desert, 
most of the inhabitants having gathered 
inside the church, whence their voices 
could occasionally be heard in unison. 

A little girl opened the door. ‘* Miss 
Bridehead is upstairs,” she said. ‘* And 
will you please walk up to her?” 

‘Is she ill?” asked Jude, hastily. 

‘Only a little—not very.” 

Jude entered and ascended. On reach- 
ing the landing a voice told him which 
way to turn—the voice of Sue calling his 
name. He passed the doorway, and found 
her lying in a little bed in a room a dozen 
feet square. 

‘*Oh, Sue!” he cried, sitting down be- 
side her and taking her hand. ‘* How is 
this? You couldn't write?” 

‘“No—it wasn’t that,” she answered. 
‘“T did catch a bad cold—but I could have 
written. Only I wouldn't!” 

‘Why not? Frightening me like this!” 

‘ Yes—that was what I was afraid of. 
But I had decided not to write to you 
any more. They won't have me back at 
the school—that’s why I couldn't write. 
Not the fact, but the reason.” 

‘** Well?” 

“They not only won't have me, but 
they give me a parting piece of advice—” 

** What?” 

‘IT vowed I never would tell you, Jude 
—it is so vulgar and distressing.” 

‘Is it about us?” 

“Yes. Somebody has sent them base- 
less reports about us, and they say—you 
and I ought to marry as soon as possible, 
for the sake of my reputation! There— 
now I have told you, and I wish I hadn't.” 

“Oh, poor Sue!” 


‘I don’t think of you like that means. 
It never occurred to me to regard you in 
the way they think I do. I never had 
such an idea. My marrying you, dear 
Jude—why, of course, if I could have 
cared about marrying you I shouldn't 
have come to you so often. And I never 
supposed you thought of such a thing as 
marrying me till—the other evening, 
when I began to fancy you did love me 
a little. Perhaps I ought not to have 
been so intimate with you. It is all my 
fault. Everything is my fault always.” 

The sense that their sex was dividing 
them caused them to regard each other 
with a mutual distress. 

‘*T was so blind at first,” she went on. 
‘*T didn’t see what you felt at all. Oh, 
you have been unkind to me—you have 
—to look upon me as a sweetheart with- 
out saying a word, and leaving me to dis- 
cover it myself. Your attitude to me has 
become known; and naturally they think 
we've been doing wrong. I'll never trust 
you again.” 

‘* Sue,” he said, simply, ‘‘I am to blame 
—more than you think. I was quite aware 
that you did not suspect till within the 
last meeting or two what I was feeling 
about you. But don’t you think I de- 
serve a little consideration for concealing 
my wrong, very wrong, sentiments, since 
I couldn’t help having them?” 

She turned her eyes doubtfully towards 
him, and then looked away, as if afraid 
she might forgive him. 

By every law of nature and affection a 
kiss was the only rejoinder that fitted the 
mood and the moment, under the suasion 
of which Sue’s undemonstrative regard 
of him might not inconceivably have 
changed its expression. Some men would 
have cast scruples to the winds and ven- 
tured it, oblivious both of Sue's declara- 
tion of her neutral feelings, and of the 
pair of autographs in the vestry chest of 
Arabella’s parish church. Jude did not. 
He had, in fact, come in part to tell his 
own fatal story. It was upon his lips; 
yet at the hour of this distress he could 
not disclose it. He preferred to dwell 
upon the recognized barriers between 
them. 

‘Of course—I know you don’t—care 
about me in any particular way,” he said, 
huskily. ‘‘ You ought not, and you are 
right. You belong to—Mr. Phillotson. 
I suppose he has been to see you?” 

‘* Yes,” she said, shortly, her face chan- 
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ging a little. ‘‘ Though I didn’t ask him 
to come. You are glad, of course, that 
he has been. But I shouldn’t care if he 
didn’t come any more.” 

It was very perplexing to her cousin 
that she should be piqued at his honest 
acquiescence in his rival, if Jude's feel- 
ings of love were deprecated by her. He 
went on to something else. 

“This will blow over, dear Sue,” he 
said. ‘*The Training-School authorities 
are not all the world. You can get to be 
a student in some other, no doubt.” 

‘*Tll ask Mr. Phillotson,” she said, de- 
cisively. 

Sue’s kind hostess now returned from 
church, and there was no more intimate 
conversation. Jude left in the afternoon, 
hopelessly unhappy. But he had seen 
her, and sat with her. Such intercourse 
as that would have to content him for the 
remainder of his life. The lesson of re- 
nunciation it was necessary and proper 
that he, as a parish priest, should learn. 

But the next morning when he awoke 
he felt rather vexed with her, and decided 
that she was rather unreasonable, not to 
say capricious. Then, in illustration of 
what he had begun to discern as one of 
her redeeming characteristics, there came 
promptly a note, which she must have 
written almost immediately he had gone 
from her: 


‘Forgive me for my petulance yester- 
day! I was horrid to you; I know it, 
and I feel perfectly miserable at my hor- 
ridness. It was so dear of you not to be 
angry! Jude, please still keep me as your 
friend and associate, with all my faults. 
I'll try not to be like it again. 

‘*T am coming to Melchester on Satur- 
day to get my things away from the T.5., 
ete. I could walk with you for half an 
hour, if you would like? 

Your repentant SUE.” 


Jude forgave her straightway, and 
asked her to call for him at the Cathedral 
works when she came. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

MEANWHILE a middle-aged man was 
dreaming a dream of great beauty con- 
cerning the writer of the above letter. He 
was Richard Phillotson, who had recent- 
ly removed from the mixed village school 
at Lumsdon, near Christminster, to un- 
dertake a large boys’ school in his native 


town of Shaston, sixty miles to the sout}- 
west as the crow flies. 

Shaston, the ancient British Palladouy. 
sung by Drayton and Barnes, was, and js. 
in itself, the city of adream. Vague in 
aginings of its castle, its three mints, its 
magnificent apsidal abbey, the chief glory 
of Wessex, its twelve churches, its shrines. 
chantries, hospitals, its gabled freestone 
mansions—all now ruthlessly swept away 
—throw the visitor, even against his w I. 
into a pensive melancholy which the stim 
ulating atmosphere and limitless land 
scape can scarcely dispel. The spot was 
the burial-place of a king and a queen, of 
abbots and abbesses, saints and bishops, 
knights and squires. The bones of King 
Edward ‘‘ the Martyr,” carefully remoyed 
hither for holy preservation, brought 
Shaston a renown which made it the re 
sort of pilgrims from every part, and en 
abled it to maintain a reputation extend 
ing far beyond English shores. To this 
fair creation of the great Middle Age the 
Dissolution was the death-knell. With 
the destruction of the enormous abbey 
the whole place collapsed in a general 
ruin; the Martyr’s bones met with the 
fate of the abbey that held them, and not 
a stone is now left to tell where they li: 

The natural picturesqueness and sin 
gularity of the town still remain; but, 
strange to say, these qualities, which were 
noted by many writers in ages when scen 
ic beauty was not understood, have been 
passed over in this, and one of the queer 
est and quaintest spots in England stands 
virtually unvisited to-day. 

It has a unique position on the sum 
mit of an almost perpendicular scarp, ris 
ing on the north, south, and west sides o! 
the borough out of the deep alluvial Vale 
of Blackmoor, the view from the Castle 
Green over three counties of verdant pas 
ture—South, Mid, and Nether Wessex 
being as sudden a surprise to the unex 
pectant traveller’s eyes as the medicinal 
air is to his lungs. Impossible to a rail 
way, it can best be reached on foot; next 
best by light vehicles; and it is hardly 
accessible to these but by a sort of isth 
mus on the northeast, that connects it 
with the high chalk table-land on that 
side. 

Such is, and such was, the now world- 
forgotten Shaston, or Palladour. Its sit- 
uation rendered water the great want of 
the town; and within living memory 
horses, donkeys, and men may have been 
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seen toiling up the winding ways to the 
top of the steep, laden with tubs and 
parrels filled from the wells beneath the 
mountain, and hawkers retailing their 
eontents at the price of a halfpenny a 
bucketful. 

This difficulty in the water-supply, to- 
vether with two other odd facts, namely, 
that the chief graveyard slopes up as 
steeply as a roof behind the church, and 
that in former times the town had a cu- 
rious period of corruption, conventual or 
domestic, gave rise to the saying that 
Shaston was remarkable for three com- 
forts: It was a place where the church- 
vard was nearer heaven than the church 
steeple, where beer was more plentiful 
than water, and where light women were 
more numerous than strict ones. It is 
ilso said that in the Middle Ages the in- 
habitants were too poor to pay their priests, 
and hence were compelled to pull down 
their churches and refrain from public 
worship. Altogether the Shastonians 
seem not to have been devoid of a sense 
of humor. 

There was another peculiarity—this a 
modern one—which Shaston appeared to 
owe to its site. It was the resting-place 
and headquarters of the proprietors of 
wandering vans, shows, shooting-galler- 
ies, and other itinerant concerns, whose 
business lay largely at fairs and markets. 
As strange wild birds are seen assembled 
on some lofty promontory, meditatively 
pausing for longer flights, or to return 
by the course they followed thither, so 
here, in this cliff town, stood in stultified 
silence the yellow and green caravans, 
bearing names not local, as if surprised 
by a change in the landscape so violent 
as to hinder their further progress; and 
here they usually remained all the win- 
ter, till they turned to seek again their 
old tracks in the following spring. 

It was in this breezy and contrasting 
spot that Phillotson had settled after his 
years of residence in and near Christ- 
minster. A glance at the place and its 
accessories was almost enough to reveal 
that the schoolmaster’s plans and dreams, 
so long indulged in, had been abandoned 
for some new dream, with which neither 
the Chureh nor literature had much in 
common. Essentially an unpractical 
man, he was now bent on making and 
saving money for a practical purpose— 
that of keeping a wife, who, if she chose, 
might conduct one of the girls’ schools 
Vou. XC.—No. 539.—76 
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adjoining his own, for which purpose he 
had advised her to go into training, since 
she would not marry him off-hand. 

About the time that Jude was remov- 
ing from Marygreen to Melchester, and 
entering on adventures at the latter place 
with Sue, the schoolmaster was settling 
down in the new school-house. All the 
furniture being fixed, the books shelved, 
and the nails driven, he had begun to sit 
in his parlor during the dark winter 
nights and reattempt some of his old 
studies—one branch of which had includ- 
ed Roman-Britannic antiquities—an unre- 
munerative labor for a National School 
master, but a subject that, after his aban- 
donment of the University scheme, had 
interested him as being a comparatively 
unworked mine; practicable to those who, 
like himself, had lived in lonely spots 
where these remains were abundant, and 
were seen to compel inferences in start- 
ling contrast to accepted views on the 
civilization of that time. 

A resumption of this investigation was 
the outward and apparent hobby of Phil- 
lotson at present—his ostensible reason 
for going alone into fields where cause- 
ways, dikes, and tumuli abounded, or 
shutting himself up in his house with a 
few urns, tiles, and mosaics he had col- 
lected, instead of calling round upon his 
new neighbors, who, for their part, had 
showed themselves willing enough to be 
friendly with him. But it was not the 
real, or the whole, reason, after all. Thus 
on a particular evening in the month, 
when it had grown quite late—to near 
midnight, indeed—and the light of his 
lamp, shining from his window at a sali- 
ent angle of the hill-top town over infi- 
nite miles of valley westward, announced 
as by wordsa place and person given over 
to study, he was not exactly studying. 

The interior of the room—the books, 
the furniture, the schoolmaster’s loose 
coat, his attitude at the table, even the 
flickering of the fire, bespoke the same dig- 
nified tale of undistracted research —more 
than creditable to a man who had had no 
advantages beyond those of his own mak- 
ing. And yet the tale, true enough till 
latterly, was not true now. What he was 
regarding was not history. They were 
historic notes, written in a bold womanly 
hand at his dictation some months before, 
and it was the clerical rendering of word 
after word that absorbed him. 

He presently took from a drawer a care- 
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fully tied bundle of letters—few, very 
few, as correspondence counts nowadays. 
Each was in its envelope just as it had 
arrived, and the handwriting was of the 
same womanly character as the historic 
notes. He unfolded them one by one, 
and read them musingly. At first sight 
there seemed in these small documents to 
be absolutely nothing to muse over. They 
were straightforward, frank letters, signed 
“Sue B *; just such ones as would 
be written during short absences, with no 
other thought than their speedy destruc- 
tion, and chiefly concerning books in 
reading and other experiences of a Train- 
ing-School, forgotten doubtless by the 
writer with the passing of the day of their 
inditing. In one of them—quite a recent 
note—the young woman said that she had 
received his considerate letter, and that it 
was honorable and generous of him to 
say he would not come to see her oftener 
than she desired (by reason of the school 
being such an awkward place for callers, 
and of her strong wish that her engage- 
ment to him should not be known, which 
it would infallibly be if he visited her of- 
ten). Over these phrases the schoolmas- 
ter pored. What precise shade of satis- 
faction was to be gathered from a woman’s 
gratitude that the man who loved her had 
not been often to see her? The problem 
occupied him, distracted him. 

He opened another drawer, and found 
therein an envelope, from which he drew 
a photograph of Sue as a child, long be- 
fore he had known her, standing under 
trellis-work with a little basket in her 
hand. There was another of her, as a 
young woman, her dark eyes and hair 
making a very distinct and attractive 
picture of her, which just disclosed, too, 
the thoughtfulness that lay behind her 
lighter moods. Phillotson brought it half- 
way to his lips, but withdrew it in doubt 
at her perplexing phrases, ultimately 
kissing the dead pasteboard with all the 
passionateness and more than all the de- 
votion of a young man of eighteen. 

The schoolmaster’s was an unhealthy- 
looking, old-fashioned face, rendered more 
old-fashioned by his style of shaving; and 
it was full of an anxious gentlemanliness 
imparted by nature, and suggesting an 
inherent wish to do rightly by all. His 
speech was a little slow, but his tones 
were sincere enough to make his hesita- 
tion no defect. His graying hair was 
curly, and radiated from a point*in the 





middle of his crown. There were foy, 
lines across his forehead, and he only 
wore spectacles when reading at nigh) 
It was almost certainly a renunciatioy 
forced upon him by his academic pur 
pose, rather than a distaste for them. 
which had hitherto kept him from clos 
ing with one of the sex in matrimony. 

Such silent proceedings as those of 
this evening were repeated many and of; 
times when he was not under the eye o 
the boys, whose quick and penetrating 1 
gard would frequently become almost in 
tolerable to the self-conscious master jy 
his present anxious care for Sue, making 
him, in the gray hours of morning, dread 
to meet anew the gimlet glances, lest the, 
should read what the dream within him 
was. 

He had honorably acquiesced in Sue's 
announced wish that he was not often to 
visit her at the Training-School; but at 
length, his patience being sore’ v tried, he 


set out one Saturday afternoon het 
an unexpected call. There th 
her departure—expulsion, as it val 


most have been considered—wis flashed 
upon him without warning or? -.igation 
as he stood at the door, expecting in a 
few minutes to behold her face; and whe: 
he turned away he could hardly see tli 
road before him. 

Sue had, in fact, never written a line 
to her suitor on the subject, although it 
was fourteen days old. A short reflec 
tion told him that this proved nothing, a 
natural delicacy being as ample a reason 
for silence as any degree of blameworthi 
ness. 

They had informed him at the school 
where she was living, and having no im 
mediate anxiety about her comfort, his 
thoughts took the direction of a burning 
indignation against the Training-School 
Committee. In his bewilderment Phil- 
lotson entered the adjacent Cathedral, just 
now in a direly dismantled state by rea 
son of the repairs. He sat down on a 
block of Tisbury stone, regar« iess of tlie 
dusty imprint it made on his breeches: 
and his listless eyes following the move 
ments of the workmen, he presently be- 
came aware that the reputed culprit, Sue's 
cousin, was one amongst them. 

Jude had never spoken to his former 
exemplar since the meeting by the mode! 
of Jerusalem. Having inadvertently wit 
nessed Phillotson’s tentative courtship of 
Sue in the lane, there had grown up i) 
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the young man’s mind a curious dislike 
‘> think of the elder, to meet him, to 
ymmunieate in any way with him; and 
since Phillotson’s success in obtaining at 
least her promise had become known to 
Jude, he had frankly recognized that he 
did not wish to see or hear of his senior 
any more, learn anything of his pursuits, 
or imagine what excellencies might ap- 
yertain to his character. On this very day 
of the schoolmaster’s visit Jude was ex- 
yecting Sue, as she had promised, and 

hen therefore he saw the schoolmaster 
in the nave of the building, saw, more- 
over, that he was coming to speak to him, 
he felt no little embarrassment, which 
Phillotson’s Own embarrassment, how- 
ever, prevented his observing. 

Jude joined him, and they both with- 
drew from the other workmen to the spot 
where Phillotson had been sitting,*Jude 
offering him a piece of sackcloth for a 
cushion«‘and telling him it was danger- 
on the bare block. 

yes,” said Phillotson, abstracted- 
y,a. .| reseated himself, his eyes resting 
on the eround, as if he were trying to re- 
where he was. ‘‘I won't keep 
you long. It was merely that I have 
heard that you have seen my little friend 
Sue recently. It occurred to me to speak 
to you on that account. I merely want 
to ask—about her.” 

‘‘T think I know what,” Jude hurried- 
ly said. ‘‘ About her escaping from the 
Training-School, and her coming to me?” 

oe 

‘Well—” Jude for a moment felt an 
imprincipled and fiendish wish to anni- 
hilate his rival at all cost. By the exer- 
cise of that treachery which love for the 
same woman renders possible to men the 
most honorable in every other relation of 
life, he could send off Phillotson in ag- 
ony and defeat by saying that the scan- 
dal was true, and that Sue had irretriev- 
ibly committed herself to him. But his 
ction did not respond for a moment to 
his animal instinct; and what he said 
vas: ‘*‘IT am glad of your kindness in 
coming to talk plainly to me about it. 
lor what they say is that I ought to 
marry her.” 

What!” 

‘TI wish with all my soul I could!” 

Phillotson trembled, and his naturally 
pale face grew sharp in its lines. ‘‘I 
had no idea that it was of this-nature! 
God forbid!” 
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said Jude, aghast. se) 


‘No, no!” 
thought you understood. I mean that 
were I in a position to marry her, or some 
one, and settle down, instead of living in 


lodgings here and there, I should be 
glad!” 

What he had really meant was simply 
that he loved her. 

“ But—since this painful matter has been 
opened up—what really happened?” asked 
Phillotson, with the firmness of a man 
who felt that a sharp smart now was bet- 
ter than a long agony of suspense here- 
after. ‘‘ Cases arise, and this is one, when 
even ungenerous questions must be put, 
to make false assumptions impossible and 
to kill seandal.”’ 

Jude explained readily, giving the whole 
series of adventures, including the night 
at the shepherd's, her wet arrival at his 
lodging, her indisposition from her im- 
mersion, their vigil of discussion, and his 
seeing her off next morning. 

‘Well, now,” said Phillotson, at the 
conclusion, ‘‘ I take it as vour final word, 
and I know I can believe you, that the 
suspicion which led to her rustication is 
an absolutely baseless one.” 

‘Tt is,” said Jude, solemnly. 
lutely. So help me God!” 

The schoolmaster rose. Each of the 
twain felt that the interview could not 
comfortably merge in a friendly discussion 
of their recent experiences after the man- 
ner of friends; and when Jude had taken 
him round, and shown him some features 
of the renovation which the old Cathe- 
dral was undergoing, Phillotson bade the 
young man good-day and went away. 

This visit took place about eleven 
o'clock in the morning; but no Sue ap- 
peared. When Jude went to his dinner, 
at one, he saw ahead of him, in the street 
leading up from the North Gate, his 
cousin herself, walking as if in no way 
looking for him. Speedily overtaking 
her, he remarked that he had asked her to 
come to him at the Cathedral, and she had 
promised. 

‘‘T have been to get my things from 
the College,” she said—an observation 
which he was expected to take as an an- 
swer, though it was not one. Finding 
her to be in this evasive mood, he {lt in- 
clined to give her the information so 
long withheld. 

‘* You have not seen Mr. Phillotson to- 
day?” he ventured to inquire. 

‘‘T*have not. But I am not going to 
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be cross-examined; and if you ask any 
thing more I won’t answer.” 

‘It is very odd that—” He stopped, 
regarding her. 

** What?” 

‘*That you are never so nice in your 
real presence as you are in your letters.” 

‘Does it really seem so to you?” said 
she, smiling with quick curiosity. ‘‘ Well, 
that is strange; but I feel just the same 
about you, Jude. When you are gone 
away I seem such a cold-hearted 

As she knew his sentiment towards 
her, Jude saw that they were getting 
upon dangerous ground. It was now, 
he thought, that he must speak as an 
honest man. 

But he did not speak, and she con- 
tinued: ‘‘It was that which made me 
write and say—I didn’t mind your loving 
me—if you wanted to, much!” 

The exultation he might have felt at 
what that implied, or seemed to imply, 
was nullified by his intention, and he 
rested rigid till he began, ‘‘I have nev- 
er told you- 

‘* Yes, you have,” murmured she. 

‘I mean, I have never told you my 
history—all of it.” 

3ut I guess it. I know nearly.” 

Jude looked up. Could she possibly 
know of that morning performance of 
his with Arabella, which in a few months 
had ceased to be a marriage more com- 
pletely than by death? He saw that she 
did not. 

‘IT can’t quite tell you here in the 
street,” he went on, with a gloomy tongue. 
‘*And you had better not comg to my 
lodgings. Let us go in here.” 

The building by which they stood was 
the market-house; it was the only place 
available; and they entered, the market 
being over, and the stalls and areas empty. 
He would have preferred a more congenial 
spot, but, as usually happens, in place of 
a romantic field or solemn aisle for his 
tale, it was told while they walked up 
and down over a floor littered with rot- 
ten cabbage leaves, and amid all the usu- 
al squalors of decayed vegetable matter 
and unsaleable refuse. He began and 
finished his brief narrative, which mere- 
ly le@{up. to the information that his wife 
was living still. Almost before her coun- 
tenance had time to change she spoke. 

‘* Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

‘‘IT couldn't. It seemed so cruel to 
tell it.” 


‘*To yourself, Jude. So it was better 
to be cruel to me.” 

‘‘No, dear darling!” cried Jude, pas 
sionately. He tried to take her hand 
but she withdrew it. Their old relations 
of confidence seemed suddenly to hay 
ended, and the antagonisms of sex to 
sex were left without any counterpois 
ing predilections. She was his comrade 
friend, unconscious sweetheart, no long 
er, and her eyes regarded him in pas 
sionate silence. ‘‘I was ashamed of thy 
episode in my life which brought about 
the marriage,” he continued. ‘‘I ean’ 
explain it precisely now. I could have 
done it if you had taken it differently.’ 

‘*But how can I? Here I have bee: 
saying or writing that—that you might 
love me, or something of the sort—just 
out of charity—and all the time— Oh 
it is perfectly damnable how things are 
she said, stamping her foot passionate], 

‘You take me wrong, Sue. I neve) 
thought you cared for me at all till quit 
lately, so I felt it did not matter. Do 
you care for me, Sue? You know how | 
mean? Idon’t like ‘out of charity’ at all.’ 

It was a question which in the circun 
stances Sue did not choose to answer. 

‘*T suppose she—your wife—is—a ver) 
pretty woman, even if she’s wicked?” sli 
asked. 

‘‘She’s pretty enough, as far as that 
goes.” 

‘** Prettier than I am, no doubt.” 

‘“You are not the least alike. And | 
have never seen her for years.” 

‘* How strange of you to stay apart fron 
her like this! You,such a religious man 
How will the demigods in your Pantlheo: 
—I mean those legendary frumps you cal 
Saints—intercede for you after this? Now 
if I had done such a thing, it would have 
been different, and not remarkable, for | 
at least don’t regard marriage as a Sacra 
ment. Your theories are not so advanced 
as your practice, dear old Churchman!” 

‘*Sue, you are terribly cutting when 
you like to be—a perfect Voltaire! But 
you must treat me as you will.” 

When she saw how wretched he was 
she softened, and trying to blink awa) 





her sympathetic tears, said, with all tlie 


winning reproachfulness of a_ heart 
wounded woman: ‘‘ Ah, you should hav 
told me before you gave me that idea that 
you wanted to be allowed to love me! | 


had no feeling before that moment at tlie 
railway station, except—” For once Sue 














was as miserable as he—in her attempts 
to keep herself free from emotion, and 
her less than half success. 

They were quite screened from the Mar- 
ket Square without, and he could not help 
putting out his arm towards her waist. 
His momentary desire was the means of 
her rallying. ‘‘ No, no!” she said, draw- 
ing back stringently. ‘‘Of course not. 
It would be hypocrisy to pretend that it 
would be allowed as from my cousin, 
and it can’t be in any other way.” 

They moved on a dozen paces, and she 
showed herself recovered. It was dis- 
tracting to Jude, and his heart would 
have ached less had she appeared any- 
how but as she did appear — essentially 
large-minded and generous on reflection, 
despite a previous exercise of petty wo- 
manly humors on impulse; a woman with 
not a throb more of the animal in her 
than was necessary to give her sex. 

‘I don’t blame you for what you 
couldn't help,” she said, smiling. ‘*‘ How 
should I be so foolish! Ido blame youa 
little bit for not telling me before. Sut, 
after all, it doesn’t matter. We should 
have had to keep apart, you see, even if 
this had not been in your life.” 

‘‘No, we shouldn’t, Sue. This is the 
only obstacle.” 

‘You forget that I must have loved 
you, and wanted to be your wife, even if 
there had been no obstacle,” said Sue, 
with a gentle seriousness which did not 
reveal her mind. ‘‘And then we are 
cousins, and it is bad for cousins to mar- 
ry. And—I am engaged to somebody 
else. As to our going on together as we 
were going, in a sort of friendly way, the 
people round us would have made it un- 
able tocontinue. Their views of the rela- 
tions of man and woman are narrow, as 
is proved by their expelling me from the 
school. Their philosophy only recognizes 
relations based on animal attraction. The 
wide field of strong attachment where de- 
sire plays at least only a secondary part 
is ignored by them—the part of—who is 
it?—Venus Urania.” 

Her being able to talk learnedly show- 
ed that she was mistress of herself again, 
and before they parted she had almost 
regained her speaking, vivacious eyes, her 
reciprocity of tone, her gay manner, and 
her attitude of critical largeness towards 

others of her age and sex. 

He could speak more freely now. 
‘ There were several reasons against my 
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telling you rashly. One was what I said; 
another, that it was al ways impressed upon 
me that I ought not to marry—that I be 
longed to an odd and peculiar family 
the wrong breed for marriage.” 

‘*‘Ah—who used to say that to you?” 

‘““My great-aunt. She said it always 
ended badly with us Fawleys.” 

‘That's strange. My father used to 
say the same to me.” 

They stood possessed by the same 
thought, ugly enough, even as an as 
sumption: that a union between them, 
had such been possible, would have 
meant a terrible intensification of unfit- 
nesses—two bitters in one dish. 

‘*Oh, but there can’t be anything in it!” 
she said, with nervous lightness. ‘* Our 
family have been unlucky of late years 
in choosing mates—that’s all.” 

And then they tried to persuade them 
selves that all that had happened was of 
no consequence, and that they could still 
be cousins and friends and warm corre 
spondents, and have happy, genial times 
when they met, even if they met less fre- 
quently than before. Their parting was 
in good friendship, and yet Jude’s last 
look intu her eyes was tinged with in- 
quiry, for he felt that he did not even 
now quite know her mind. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

TIDINGS from Sue a day or two after 
passed across Jude like a withering blast. 

Before reading the letter he was led to 
suspect that its contents were of a some- 
what serious kind by catching sight of the 
signature, which was in her full name, 
never used in her correspondence with 
him since her first note: 


‘“My Dear JupE,—I have something 
to tell you which perhaps you will not be 
surprised to hear, though certainly it may 
strike you as being accelerated (as the rail- 
way companies say of their trains). Mr. 
Phillotson and I are to be married quite 
soon—in three or four weeks. We had 
intended, as you know, to wait till I had 
gone through my course of training and 
obtained my certificate, so as to assist him 
if necessary in the teaching. But he gen 
erously says he does not see any object in 
waiting, now I am not at the Training 
School. It is so good of him, because the 
awkwardness of my situation has really 
come about by my fault in getting ex- 
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‘*Wish me joy. Remember I say you 
are to, and you mustn’t refuse. 
Your affectionate cousin, 
SusaN FLORENCE MARY BRIDEHEAD.” 


Jude staggered under the news, could 
sat no breakfast, and kept on drinking 
tea because his mouth was so dry. Then 
presently he went back to his work, and 
laughed the usual bitter laugh of a man 
so confronted. Everything seemed turn- 
ing to satire. And yet what could the 
poor girl do? he asked himself, and felt 
worse than shedding tears. 

‘Oh, Susan Florence Mary!” he said, 
as he worked. ‘‘ You don’t know what 
marriage means.” 

Could it be possible that his announce- 
ment of his own marriage had spurred 
her on to this! To be sure, there seemed 
to exist these other and sufficient reasons, 
practical and social, for her decision ; but 
Sue was not a very practical or calcula- 
ting person,and he was compelled to think 
that a little pique at having his secret 
sprung upon her had moved her to give 
way to Phillotson’s probable representa- 
tions that the best course to prove how 
unfounded were the suspicions of the 
school authorities would be to marry him 
off-hand, as in fulfilment of an ordinary 
engagement. Sue had, in fact, been placed 
in an awkward corner. Poor Sue! 

He determined to make the best of it, 
and support her; but he could not write 
the requested good wishes for a day or 
two. Meanwhile there came another 
note from his impatient little dear: 


** Jude, will you give me away? Ihave 
nobody else who could do it so conven- 
iently as you, being the only married rela- 
tion I have here on the spot, even if my 
father were friendly enough to be willing, 
which he isn’t. I hope you won't think it 
a trouble. I have been looking at the mar- 
riage service in the Prayer-book, and it 
seems to me very humiliating that a giver- 
away should be required at all. Accord- 
ing to the ceremony as there printed, my 
bridegroom chooses me of his own will and 
pleasure; but I don’t choose him. Some- 
body gives me to him, like a she-ass or 
a she-goat, or any other domestic animal. 
Bless your exalted views of woman, O 
Churchman! But I forget; Lam no long- 
er privileged to tease you. 

Ever, 
SusaAN FLORENCE Mary BRIDEHEAD.” 


Jude screwed himself up to heroic key. 
and replied: 


‘*My DEAR SvuE,—Of course I wish you 
joy. And also of course I will give you 
away. What I suggest is that, as yoy 
have no house of your own, you do not 
marry from your friend’s, but from mine 
It would be more proper, I think, since | 
am, as you say, the person nearest related 
to you in this part of the world. 

‘*T don’t see why you sign your letter 
in such a new and terribly formal way 
Surely you care a bit about me still! 

Ever your affectionate 
JUDE.” 


What had jarred on him even more 
than the signature was a little sting he 
had been silent on—the phrase ‘‘ married 
relation.” What an idiot it made him 
seem as her lover! If Sue had written 
that in satire he could hardly forgive 
her; if in suffering—ah, that was anoth 
er thing! 

His offer of his lodging must have 
commended itself to both Sue and Phil 
lotson, for they each sent him a line of 
warm thanks, accepting the convenience. 
Jude immediately moved into more com 
modious quarters, as much to escape the 
espionage of the suspicious landlady who 
had been one cause of the unpleasant ex 
perience of poor Sue as for the sake of 
room, 

Then Sue wrote to tell him the day fix 
ed for the wedding; and Jude decided, 
after inquiry, that she should come into 
residence on the following Saturday, 
which would allow of a ten days’ stay in 
the city prior to the ceremony, sufficient 
ly representing a nominal residence of 
fifteen. 

She arrived by the ten-o’clock train on 
the day aforesaid, Jude not going to meet 
her at the station, by her special request, 
that he should not lose a morning’s work 
and pay, she said (if this were her true 
reason). But so well by this time did lhe 
know Sue that the remembrance of their 
mutual sensitiveness at emotional crises 
might, he thought, have weighed with 
her in this. When he came home to din 
ner she had taken possession of her apart- 
ment. 

She lived in the same house with him, 
but on a different floor, and they saw 
each other little, an occasional supper be 
ing the only meal they took together, 
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when Sue’s manner was something that 
of a scared child. What she felt he did 
not know. Their conversation was me- 
chanical, though she did not look pale 
or ill. Phillotson came frequently, but 
mostly when Jude was absent. On the 
morning of the wedding, when Jude had 
given himself a holiday, Sue and her 
cousin had breakfasted together for the 
first aud last time during this curious in- 
terval, in his room—the parlor—which he 
had hired for the period of Sue’s residence. 
Seeing, as women do, how helpless he was 
in making the place comfortable, she bus- 
tled about. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Jude?” she said, 
suddenly. 

He was leaning with his elbows on the 
table and his chin on his hands, looking 
into a futurity which seemed to be sketch- 
ed out on the table-cloth. 

‘* Oh—nothing.” 

‘‘ You are ‘father,’ you know. That’s 
what they call the man who gives you 
away.” 

Jude could have said, ‘‘ Phillotson’s 
age entitles him to be called that,’’ but he 
would not annoy her by such a cheap re- 
tort 

She talked incessantly, as if she dread- 
ed his indulgence in reflection, and be- 
fore the meal was over both he and she 
wished they had not put such confidence 
in their new view of things, and had 
taken breakfast apart. What oppressed 
Jude was the thought that, having done 
a wrong thing of this sort himself, he 
was aiding and abetting the woman he 
loved in doing a like wrong thing, 
instead of imploring and warning her 
against it. It was on his tongue to say, 
‘You have quite made up your mind?” 

After breakfast they went. out on an 
errand together, moved by a mutual 
thought that it was the last opportunity 
they would have of indulging in uncere- 
monious companionship. By the irony 
of fate, and the curious trick in Sue’s na- 
ture of tempting Providence at critical 
times, she took his arm as they walked 
through the muddy street—a thing she 
had never done before in her life—and 
on turning the corner they found them- 
selves close to a gray Perpendicular 
church with a low-pitched roof —the 
Church of St. Thomas. 

“ That’s the church,” said Jude. 
‘Where I am going to be married?” 
Yom” 
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‘* Indeed!” she exclaimed, with curios- 
ity. ‘How I should like to go in and 
see what the spot is like where I am so 
soon to kneel and do it!” 

He passively acquiesced, and they en- 
tered by the western door. The only 
person inside the gloomy building was 
a char-woman cleaning. Sue still held 
Jude’s arm, almost as if she loved him. 
Cruelly sweet indeed she had been to him 
that morning, but his thoughts of a pen- 
ance in store for her ran side by side with 
some modern lines: 

“Plot as I may, I can find no way 

How a blow should fall, such as falls on men, 

Nor prove too much for your womanhood.” 

They strolled undemonstratively up 
the nave towards the altar railing, which 
they surveyed in silence, turning then 
and walking down the nave again, her 
hand still on his arm, precisely like a 
couple just married. The too-suggestive 
incident, entirely of her making, nearly 
broke down Jude. 

‘*T like to do things like this,”’ she said, 
in a reflective and tender voice, which left 
no doubt that she spoke the truth. 

‘*T know you do!” said Jude. 

‘‘ They are interesting because one nev- 
er plans them beforehand. I shall walk 
down the church like this with my hus- 
band in about two hours, sha'n’t I?” 

‘*No doubt you will.” 

** Was it like this when you were mar- 
ried ?” 

‘*Good God, Sue—don’t be so awful- 
ly merciless!.... There, dear one, I didn’t 
mean it.” 

‘* Ah—you are vexed,” she said, looking 
askance as her eyes began to brim. *‘ And 
I promised never to vex you!.... 1 suppose 
I ought not to have asked you to bring 
mein here. Oh,I oughtn’t! I see it now. 
My curiosity to hunt up a new sensation 
always leads me into these scrapes. For- 
give me.... You will, won’t you, Jude.” 

The appeal was so remorseful that 
Jude’s eyes were even wetter than hers 
as he pressed her hand for Yes. 

‘*Now we'll hurry away, and I won't 
do it any more,” she continued, humbly; 
and they came out of the building, Sue 
intending to go on to the station to meet 
Phillotson. But the first person they en- 
countered on entering the main street was 
the schoolmaster himself, whose train had 
arrived sooner than Sue expected. There 
was nothing really to demur to in her 
leaning on Jude’s arm; but she withdrew 
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her hand, and Jude thought that Phillot- 
son had looked surprised. 

‘‘We have been doing such a fun- 
ny thing!” said she, smiling candidly. 
‘* We've been to the church, rehearsing, 
asit were. Haven't we, Jude?” 

‘* How?” said Phillotson, curiously. 

Jude deplored what he thought to be 
unnecessary frankness; but she had gone 
too far not to explain all, which she ac- 
cordingly did. 

‘*‘Tam going to buy her another little 
present,” said Jude, as cheerfully as he 
could. ‘‘ Will you both come to the shop 
with me?” 

‘‘No,” said Sue; ‘‘T’ll go on to the 
house with him.” And requesting her 
cousin not to be a long time, she departed 
with the schoolmaster. 

Jude soon joined them at his rooms, 
and shortly after they prepared for the 
ceremony. Phillotson’s hair was brushed 
to a painful extent, and his shirt collar 
appeared stiffer than it had been for the 
previous twenty years. Beyond this he 
looked dignified and thoughtful, and al- 
together a man of whom it was safe to 
predicate that he would make a kind and 
considerate husband. That he adored Sue 
was obvious; and she could almost be 
seen to feel that she was undeserving his 
adoration. 

Although the distance was so short, he 
had hired a fly from the Red Lion, and 
six or seven women and children had 
gathered by the door when they came out. 
The schoolmaster and Sue were unknown, 
though Jude was getting to be recognized 
as a citizen; and the couple were judged 
to be some relations of his from a dis- 
tance, nobody supposing Sue to have 
been a recent pupil at the Training- 
School. 

In the carriage Jude took from his 
pocket his last little wedding - present, 
which turned out to be two or three 
yards of white tulle, which he threw over 
her, bonnet and all, as a veil. 

‘It looks so odd over a bonnet,” she 
said. ‘‘ Ill take the bonnet off.” 

‘*Oh no; let it stay,” said Phillotson. 
And it remained. 

When they had passed up the church, 
and were standing in their places, Jude 
found that the antecedent visit had cer- 
tainly taken off the edge of this perform- 
ance, but by the time they were half-way 
on with the service he wished from his 
heart that he had not undertaken the 


business of giving heraway. How could 
Sue have had the temerity to ask him to 
do it—a cruelty possibly to herself as wel] 
as to him? Women were different from 
men in such matters. Was it that they 
were, instead of more sensitive, as_ re. 
puted, more callous and less romantic, or 
were they more heroic? Or was Sue sim 
ply so perverse that she wilfully gave 
herself and him pain for the odd and 
mournful luxury of practising long-suf- 
fering in her own person, and of being 
touched with tender pity at having made 
him practise it? He could perceive that 
her face was nervously set, and when 
they reached the trying ordeal of Jude 
giving her to Phillotson she could hard 
ly command herself; mainly, however, as 
it seemed, from her knowledge of what 
her cousin must feel, whom she need not 
have had there at all,and not from self 
regard. Possibly she would go on in 
flicting such pains again and again, and 
grieving for the sufferer again and again, 
in all her colossal inconsistency. 

Phillotson seemed not to notice, to be 
surrounded by a mist which prevented 
his seeing the emotions of others. As 
soon as they had signed their names and 
come away, and the suspense was over, 
Jude felt relieved. 

The meal at his lodging was a very 
simple affair, and at two o'clock they 
went away. In crossing the pavement 
to the fly she looked back, and there was 
a frightened light in her eyes. Could it 
be that Sue had acted with such unusual! 
foolishness as to plunge into she knew 
not what for the sake of asserting her in 
dependence of him, of retaliating on him 
for his secrecy? Perhaps Sue was thus 
venturesome with men because she was 
childishly ignorant of that side of their 
natures which wore out women’s hearts 
and lives. 

When her foot was on the carriage 
step she turned round, saying that slic 
had forgotten something. Jude and tlie 
landlady offered to get it. 

‘*No,” she said, running back; “it is 
my handkerchief. Iknow where I left it.” 

Jude followed her ‘back. She had 
found it, and came holding it in her 
hand. She looked into his eyes with her 
own tearful ones, and her lips suddenly 
parted, as if she were going to say some- 
thing. But she went on, and whatever 


she had meant to say remained unspoken. 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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VENICE IN EASTER. 
IMPRESSIONS AND SENSATIONS. 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS. 





A 
(eae in the train from Milan, 
we seemed, for the last ten min- 


utes, to be rushing straight into 
the sea. On each side of us was the water, 
stretching out vaguely under the pale even- 
ing light; nothing but water, and at first 
not a sign of land ahead. Then a waver- 
ing line, with dark ships, and thin shafts 
of rigging, came out against the horizon, 
like the first glimpse of an island; the line 
broadened, lights began to leap, one after 
another, out of the darkness, and a great 
warehouse, glowing like a furnace, grew 
up solidly out of the water. We were in 
Venice. 

I had never been in Venice before, and 
in the excitement of the moment I re- 
solved that I would find my way to St. 
Mark’s unaided, through the labyrinth of 
streets and bridges. I had lost my guide- 
book in changing trains at Bale; I did 
not even know in which direction to start; 
but I set out confidently, sure that St. 
Mark’s would draw me, sooner or later, 
its own way. I walked fast, turning now 
to right, now to left, without knowing 
why; crossing little bridges, with their 
long, low, comfortable steps, seeing the 
black flash of a gondola round a sudden 
corner, under me, and down the vanish- 
ing waterway between tall houses; turn- 





ing down narrow alleys, where 
two people could only just wall 
abreast, alleys which broadened 
all at once into vast empt 
squares; passing churches, from 
which came a sound of singing 
and magical old houses wit 
balconies, and brilliant-colored 
shops, where bright crowds were 
buying and selling, women ji 
vivid shawls, who walked su 
perbly, men in beautiful rags 
lounging against the wall and 
lying in doorways. I went on 
and on, turning back, trying 
another alley, and still the 
endless alleys seemed to reach 
out before me, and the bright 
crowds grew thinner and thin 
ner; endless! and was I really 
going farther and farther away? 
I began to wonder; till, at last, 
I turned back from a narrow street | 
had entered confidently enough, and con- 
fessed defeat by asking the way. It is 
true I confessed defeat; but I was un- 
just to myself, I was unjust to Venice. 
Straight on, they told me, up that very 
turning, and at the end of it, only a 
few steps... yes, at the end of it, only a 
few steps away, I found myself suddenly 
clear of all that coil of entangling alleys, 
which hud seemed to be _ tightening 
around me like a snake: I came out into 
a great space, seeing for the first time a 
clear breadth of sky, and there, against 
the sky, there, before me, was St. Mark’s! 
I was glad to see Venice for the first 
time by night, and to come into it in just 
this casual fashion. A city is always at 
its best by night, and it is always at its 
best when you stray into it without in 
tentions, merely taking what lies before 
you, and feasting on that. I had had 
my dreams of Venice, but I never fancied 
anything quite so impossible as what | 
really found. That first*night, as I stared 
at the miraculous facade of St. Mark’s, 
and the pale marble of the Doges’ Palace, 
I seemed, after all, not to have left Lon- 
don, but to be still at the Alhambra, 
watching a marvellous ballet, a more 
marvellous Aladdin; and, in my favor 
ite way, in the very midst of it, among 
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littering ‘‘ properties,’ knocking at 

step against bits of superb scenery, 

is my way is, losing none of the il- 

n by being so close to the frame-work 

The Doges’ Palace, in particular, 

ed like beautifully painted canvas, 
itelv as if it were stretched on 

eS, and ready to be shunted into the 

os fora fresh ‘* set” to come forward 
mas you have turned your back 
made way for a fresh audience. It 
ficult to believe in Venice, most of 

hen you are there. It is one vast 

. place, the stones of it and the peo- 
of it a finished, conscious work of 

it. Life at Venice is romantic and spee 
tacular, somewhat too much so for the 
odern artist in life, who prefers to find 

s subject in what is generally thought 
ininteresting, and to give it interest by 
his manner of treating it. The modern 
spirit turns to La Bievre, that desolate, fas- 
cinatine stretch of crawling canal and 
dusty outskirts in Paris; to the attractive 
homeliness of Dieppe, 
vhere you get sudden ef- 
fects of color and shade, 
which delight you partly 
because they are, after 
all, rare; to Islington, let 
us say, in London, with 
its dreary possibilities. 
But to live in Venice is 
like living in a room 
without a blind, in the 
full sunlight. Every- 
thing has been done, 
awaits you, enchants 
you, paralyzes you; the 
artistic effect is so enor- 
mous that it leaves you, 
* you have artistic in- 
tentions upon it, helpless. 
If you live too long in 
Venice you will become 
a romantic; you will 
discover that the pictu- 
resque has not entirely 
gone out of the world, or 
the effect of it out of your 
imagination. For inti- 
mité, and for workable 
wtistic material in mate- 
ial things, go elsewhere: 
ut come to Venice for 
he lyrical aspect of life; 
an aspect which will com- 
nend itself to a Décadent 
sense of things only be- 
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cause it has so much of the factitious 
In it, 

And yet, after all—but perhaps it will 
only deepen your impression of the un 
reality of everything—the masque or bal 
let, you will soon find, is over. The 
scenery 1S still there, the lights have been 
left on; only the actors, the dancers, in 
that masque are gone. That is one reason 
of the melancholy, which is an element 
in the charm of Venice; but a certain 
sadness is inherent in the very sound 
and color of still water, and sadness must 
always have been a background of shad- 
ow, even at the most splendid moments of 
the masque. Now, when the whole city 
is asleep by midnight; when the great 
squares, by day and night, are too big for 
the biggest crowds that are ever to be 
found in them, and the great palaces too 
big for their owners; when you find pal 
aces at every step, some of them quite 
neat, and lived in by the bourgeois, some 
of them mouldering and chipped and 
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battered, with windows blocked up, and 
clothes hung out to dry on the carved 
balconies, lived in by the work people Sl 
lence and desolation seem to have settled 
down like a cloud. Yes, the masque is 
over; the persons of the action are gone. 
But what is the use of people here, when 
the spectacle suffices?) They seem an in 
trusion; and some of them, as they pass 
me on my way back, talk German tipsily. 
I prefer the stones of Venice. 


II 

All Venice is a piece of superb, barbaric 
pateh-work, in which the East and the 
West have an equalshare. The lion of St. 
Mark’s, with his head and shoulders in 
one piece, his hind quarters in another, is 
a symbol of the construction of Venice; 
just as the bronze horses, which have seen 
the downfall of Nero, the splendors of 
Constantinople, and, at Paris, the First 
Empire, are a symbol of its history. 
Venice, in one sense, is nearer to the 
Kast than it is to Italy; you are re- 
minded of the East at every step; yet, 
after all, its interest is that it is really of 
the West, and has given a new touch of 
the fantastic to the fantasy which we call 
Oriental, yet which, in its own place, has 
a certain air of being at home, while here 
it frankly admits itself barbaric, a bas- 
tard. In the thirteenth century there 
was a law by which every Venetian mer- 
chant was obliged to bring back from his 
voyage something for the adornment of 
the basilica. Thus it is that St. Mark's is 
one vast mosaic, on which ‘‘the ends of 
the world are come.” It is like an im- 
mense jewel, a piece of goldsmith’s work, 
in which the exquisite and the fantastic 
are carried to the point of sublimity. 
Unlike other great churches, the beauty 
of St. Mark’s is not so much structural as 
in ornament, ornament which seems, in- 
deed, to become a part of the very sub 
stance. It is not for its proportions, for 
the actual science in stone of a Palladio 
or a Sansavino, that it comes to be the 
most beautiful church in the world, but 
because it has the changing colors of an 
opal, and the soft outlines of a living 
thing. It takes the reflection of every 
cloud, and, in certain lights, flushes into 
a rose, Whitens toa lily. You enter, and 
there, before you, lies a vast pavement, 
stretching away in colored waves like a 
sea; above is a sky of pure gold, a jew- 
elled sky, in which the colors and the 


patterns are the history of the who 
world. The gold, when the light strik: 
it, glitters in one part like rock crystal, 
another like giltchain armor. Rosy ligh 
play upon it, and the very vault di 
away in soft fire. Yet it has nothing 
the spiritual mysticism of a Gothic cat} 
dral, like that extraordinarily dim ai 
mysterious one at Barcelona. It is ha 
temple, half mosque; it has the severit 
of an early Christian church, overlaid | 
the barbaric splendors of the East; a 
its splendors, too, are hieratic, in a strang 
and fantastic hierarchy which seems to 
partake of all the religions; where the bi 
ginnings of Christianity are seen visibly 
building themselves up out of the ruins 
of Paganism; where tlie rites of the Greek 
Chureh or of the Catholic would be equa 
ly in place. It is a church which is also 
the world, a little world into which ey 
erything enters; where everything that 
has human beauty, or curiosity, or valu 
is not too beautiful or valuable, and could 
in no way be inappropriate, for the Divins 
use. And St. Mark’s has room, still, for 
all the world and all the Churches. Tour 
ists walk about with their flaring Bae 
dekers, listening to the chatter of guides; 
old people, with handkerchiefs over their 
heads, twisted like turbans, kneel with 
clasped hands and unconscious eyes; and 
the High Mass goes on in the choir, high 
above: you can see nothing, across the 
great barrier, only hear the voices chant 
ing; and, in a side chapel, an old priest 
says his mass to a few devout persons 
And nothing seems out of place — the 
priests, nor the tourists, nor the ‘* majes 
tical roof fretted with golden fire”; for 
here, as everywhere in Venice, all contra 
dictions become beautifully right, and 
exist side by side, in some fine, fantastic 
unity of their own. 

III. 

The Easter ceremonies in St. Mark’s 
this vear were somewhat less splendid 
than usual. For the moment, owing to 
an ecclesiastical dispute between the Vat 
ican and the Quirinal, Venice has no 
Patriarch, and so I missed that unique 
spectacle of the Patriarch reading his sei 
mon in the great pulpit, with his man 
servant waiting upon him, and his can 
ons grouped around, each with his line: 
mitre laid before him on the edge of the 
pulpit. 3ut the Feet-Washing on Hol) 
Thursday, the Benedictions on Holy Sat 
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and the High Mass on Easter-Sun 
vere enough to show me the special 
ieteristies of St. Mark’s at Easter. 
Lavanda dei Piedi is 
Is only to be seen at the very few 


a ceremony 


THE 


churches still under the rule of a Patri- 
weh. When I entered the church, at 
eleven in the morning, I found that a 
great space had been squared out in the 
niddle of the nave by means of a barrier 
of kneeling-desks. This enclosed space 
as carpeted; at one side of it was a long 
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seal, composed of two rows of benches, 
than the other, covered in 
front of the lower one, 
found was meant to be a foot- 
stool, was another, still lower, draped in 


one higher 
gold cloth; in 


which I 


LAVANDA DEI PIEDI. 


white. 


A white-covered table stood op- 
posite,and at the side of the table, facing 
the altar, some chairs were arranged in a 
The church was full of peo- 
ple, who all squeezed eagerly round the 
barrier. 


semicirele. 


Presently a Svizzero, in his festa 
dress, cleared the way, and thirteen old 
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men came hobbling down from the choir, 
two and two. They were dressed in long 
white dressing-gowns and drawers of 
thick woollen stuff, with girdles round 
their waists, white stockings carefully 
tied at the knees, and brown shoes. They 
scrambled up on the seat with some diffi- 
culty, pushing and shoving one another 
for several minutes before they could fit 
themselves exactly into the space they 
were intended to fill. Once seated, they 
became immediately masters of the situ- 
ation; some of them were very fine old 
gentlemen indeed, quite impressive in the 
character. It took them some time to take 
off their stockings, which they removed 
from one foot only, their feet, I observed, 
being so faultlessly clean as to make the 
ceremony we were expecting something 
less than necessary. When the old men 
were ready, the priests came down from 
the choir, headed by acolytes bearing 
candles. The arcipréte,in his gorgeous 
robes, seated himself in the chair of state; 
the other priests sat down on either side 
of him. After some intoning, he was 
disrobed, a sort of white apron was put 
over him, and white sleeves (such as 
Waitresses sometimes use) were drawn 
up over the sleeves of his vestments, to 
keep them clean. A big brass ewer and 
some towels were brought forward; he 
dipped his hand in the water, stroked it 
once or twice over the top of the feet, and 
wiped them, and kissed them, one after 
another; then the feet were more care- 
fully wiped by an assistant. While the 
old men were putting on their stockings 
and shoes, with even greater difficulty 
than they had had in taking them off, he 
washed his hands very thoroughly with 
the help of some slices of lemon, and 
the gorgeous garments were put on him 
again, after which he read a passage, 
and the procession returned to the choir. 
The old men turned aside to the baptis- 
tery, where they undressed, and put on 
their old clothes, which were very old. It 
Was a pretty ceremony, a little theatrical, 
perhaps, in its insistence on the virtues 
of humility, which, to tell the truth, were 
scarcely conspicuous in the general de- 
meanor of the performance. The people 
in the church were vastly amused and 
interested; it was a pretty ceremony, to 
them; and, indeed, it was a pretty cere- 
mony. 

The benediction of the Baptismal Font, 
on Sabato Santo, had also its somewhat 


insistently spectacularelement. The great 
door of the baptistery was opened, and 4 
procession filed down from the choir, an 
enormous candle borne at its head. A 
little door in the iron covering of the font 
was then lifted, and the priest who had 
done the feet-washing waved his hands 
over the water, and breathed upon i 
poured in oil from two little bottles, and 
dabbled it up with his hand; and then th. 
candle was lowered by ceremonious and 
slow degrees into the water, and after 
wards taken up and carefully wiped. The 
first virtues of the newly consecrated 
water were bestowed on a baby that I had 
heard, at intervals, squalling like a pea 
cock, Then the crowds which had filled 
the baptistery flowed back again up the 
nave, and there was High Mass. 

High Mass in St. Mark’s, as I saw it 
then, and on Easter-Sunday, and after 
wards at the feast of St. Mark, is, as a cer 
emony, less magnificent than in most ca- 
thedrals; for the elevation and seclusion 
of the choir permit the sight of the holy 
mysteries only to the few who can find 
room inside the screen, or in one of the 
side chapels, or in the galleries. The gal- 
leries afford much the best point of view. 
Looking down from a height, you see 
the priests move through their appointed 
courses, the vestments, the incense which 
mounts on the wings of the music among 
the voices; and you see the great crowd 
crawling over the pavement, with a con 
stant motion, from the church to the Pi- 
azza, from the Piazza to the church, set 
tling down, now and again, into solid 
groups, like the pigeons outside. And 
the church has an aspect, indeed, very 
similar to the aspect of the Piazza. It has 
the same air of space and leisure; it can 
be thronged, yet never appear to be full; 
and it has the same sense of belonging 
to the people. On a festa everybody 
comes in, as naturally as everybody walks 
up and down the Piazza; there is the same 
bright crowd, face for face, shaw] for 
shawl. It is not an instinct of devotion; 
it is habit, and the attraction of the centre 
In Venice all roads lead to the Piazza. 
and the Piazza is but fhe court-yard of 
St. Mark’s. 


rv. 

The Piazza di San Marco always gives 
one the impression of vast space; yet, put 
into Trafalgar Square, how much room 
it would leave over! The buildings on 
three sides of it are all perfectly straight 
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regular, and, at a general view, uni- 
n; yet there is no sense of monotony, 
rather of a distinguished precision, 
ch, in its rich severity, is somehow 
re various than variety itself. And 
Piazza, with its arcades of shops and 
cafés, though it is in one sense the Rue 
de Rivoli of Venice, the resort of every 
yeigner, is also, and always has been, 
ereat resort of the people. The Eng- 
shman or the German, though he takes 
his ice at Florian’s, or his coffee at the 
Quadri, is, after all, only an outside spec- 
tator of the really Venetian way of tak- 
ing one’s leisure. The first time I came 
into the Piazza, on an afternoon when 
the band was playing, I saw what seemed 
to me either a wedding or a funeral, for 
a procession was slowly making its way 
The procession seemed intermin- 
able, and on coming nearer I found that 
in effect it never ended, for the line re- 
turned upon itself like the winding line of 
the farandole; and while those nearer to 
the Procuratie Vecchie were always com- 
ing from the direction of St. Mark’s, those 
further out were always going towards it. 
The order was rarely broken, and the in- 
credible slowness of the step was never in- 
creased. It was the public promenade,and 
on sunny afternoons all Venice is in the 
Piazza. This double line of people goes 
drawling along—girls in shawls, two and 
two, soldiers, elderly couples, people with 
their children, and even the carabinieri, 
imposing, ornamental creatures, who, in- 
deed, seem for once in their place, in sucha 
procession. All this is on the older side 
of the Piazza, between the chairs of the 
eafés and the band-stand in the middle. 
Around the band-stand there is another 
crowd, standing attentively; and, wings 
wide in the sunlight, the pigeons come 
swooping down, each with his little pink 
feet poised delicately, close together, sep- 
arating just as they touch the ground. 
At night the promenade is repeated; and 
now, under the gas-light, the winding 
line is denser than ever. There are lit- 
tle groups clustered in every corner, on 
every step, on the pedestals of the flag- 
staves, on the seats in front of the Log- 
getta, on the marble slabs of St. Mark’s, 
between the porphyry columns; bare- 
headed women and children, with their 
bright shawls drawn round them, loun- 
ging so beautifully, in such colored out- 
line,and with such a visible sense of re- 
pose. 
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vw. 

The main thoroughfare of Venice, the 
street of shops, which leads from the Pi- 
azza everywhere, is the Merceria, which 
you enter under the clock-tower. After 
many windings it broadens out, just be- 
fore reaching the Rialto, into the Campo 
San Salvatore, and from that onwards to 
the Campo San Bartolommeo. From Good- 
Friday to Easter-Monday there is a sort 
of little fair here. There are stalls every- 
where, under the church of San Salva- 
tore, and all around the little railing in- 
side which stands Goldoni’s statue. He 
stands there, looking down on the people 
as if he saw in them one of his comedies; 
firmly planted, wearing his court dress 
with an air, and with an intensely self- 
satisfied smile of amused interest on his 
face. If he could only turn his head, he 
would look right up the steep stairs of 
the Rialto, which lie there to the right, 
bright with moving crowds of color, wind- 
ing up on each side of the central line of 
stalls, between the shops, all hung with 
long colored stripes: shawls, and stock- 
ings, and handkerchiefs, and stuff for 
dresses. He stands there, looking down 
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on the crowd. All around are tall gray 
houses, with shutters of green and pale 
blue; in one corner is a note of intense 
blue, more vivid than any possible blue 
in a less sunny land. The stalls are scat- 
tered up and down the Campo—a few 
boards hastily put up on trestles. They 
i are hung with bright rows of stockings, 
| necklaces, and toys; heaped with sweets, 
and shirts and all kindsof garments; there 
: are old book - stalls, with piles of worth- 
: less books in all languages, mostly in 
calf, and little works of gallantry and de- 
votion, all in paper. 





There is a Fono- 
grafico Excelsior, and there are pots and 
pans, superb copper things, lying all over 
the ground; and at one end is a pentag- 
onal kiosk of unpainted wood, with little 
flags flying, and paper placards stuck all 
across it; two women in striped blouses, 
aided by a man, are serving out endless 
tiny cups of coffee, at a halfpenny a cup. 
There is a constant ery of ** Acqua!” and 
men pass, carrying their little frame-work 
of glasses, and their covered copper pans 
with the water. All the people at the 
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stalls are smoking. Some of them sho 
their wares, but they seem mainly indi 
ferent, especially one old, long-haired, 
long-bearded Jew, who puffs placidly at 
his pipe as he watches the stall of cheap 
kerchiefs, to which no customer ey 
comes. Here is a group of five old w 
men, with turbaned heads and a centim 
of wrinkles; there, eleven facchini ai 
beggars, some of them old men with tat 
tered, impressive cloaks, huge brigandis)) 
hats, their vivid red stockings showing 
through the gaps in their boots. Thes 
old men are terribly dirty; but in Venic 
where everything is beautiful, dirt has : 
special charm of its own. Think of th: 
tone it gives to an old face, like one of 
those that Michelangelo drew, wrinkled 
like a withered apple, tanned red, framed 
in with long gray hair and beard. Dirt, 
on such a face, a kind of weather-stain, 
has that dignity which dirt, in England, 
gives to an old ruin. Here the old ruin 
is the beggar-man, and he is not less pic 
turesque, not less dignified, than any castle 
in England. 
VI. 

A bit of old Venice that I like 
just because it is so unlike the 
show Venice, and so like a fish 
ing-village, with its smell of 
the sea and ships, is the Via 
Garibaldi, which runs along 
from Veneta Marina past the 
publie gardens. Sailors are al 
ways passing, fishermen with 
their heavy heelless shoes, and 
the fine ruddy- brown knitted 
stockings, ribbed in circular 
coils, which they wear like 
top-boots; the faces here are 
bronzed to a deeper tone of red 
than in any other part of Ven- 
ice, except the Giudecca. The 
houses are old, and mostly 
white, with green and brown 
shutters which have faded 
from their first crudeness into 
beautiful soft colors, lilac and 
chocolate. There are some 
booths in the middle of the 
road, under the little starved 
trees, mostly laid out with 
clothes, skirts, and handker- 
chiefs, and fruit: the two ne- 
cessities of existence here- 
bright-colored things to wear, 
and fruit to eat. A facchino 


is lying flat on his face, asleep, 
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VENICE 


one of the pol- 
d marble bench- 
his vivid blue 
isers glittering in 
heat of the sun; 


ther leans up 
vst a tree, smok 
men, women, 

d children are ly- 
alone the walls, 


sking in the sun 
ht: some of the 
ldren are bare- 

voted, for the peo- 
ple about here are a 
ttle more sordid in 
their poverty than in 
Lost parts of Venice, 
though without the 
depressed air of the 
Canareggio quarter. 
Two little red-shaw1l 
ed children are sit- 
ting on a seat Oppo 
site to me, count 
ing their treasures ; 
groups of small peo- 
ple, carrying just 
slightly smaller ba- 
bies, are lounging 
about by the gates of 
the gardens. You 
hear at every mo- 
ment the slipslop of 
heelless shoes drag- 
ging their way along 
the pavement, and 
catch a glimpse of 
the heels of bril- 
liant stockings, red, 
striped, white, and 
occasionally a fine 
ecclesiastical purple ; 
now a flock of green- 
ish - yellow shawls 
passes, then a brighter one, solitary, then 
a gray, a blue, an amber: scarcely two 
we alike, dresses, shawls, or stockings; 
and the whole street flickers with color, 
dancing in the hot sunlight. Italian 
vomen are never at rest in their shawls; 
they are forever unwinding them, reset- 
tling their folds, shifting them from head 
to shoulders, and back again, slipping out 
i. ringed hand to sketch a whole series 
of gestures. And they are never in a 
iurry. They stop in groups, talk leisure- 
y, and go on their way, almost, I like to 
think, with the mechanical movement of 
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GOLDONI'S STATUE STANDS THERE. 


a herd of cows, with the same deep sense 
of repose, which comes of living in the 
sun. And now a company of soldiers 
comes marching past, in their dark blue 
great-coats and helmets, their drab trou- 
sers and gaiters; they walk briskly, with 
that swinging gait of the Italian soldier. 
The facchino on the bench near me has 
finished his siesta, and now an ambula 
tory stocking-seller has taken his place; 
he opens out his little camp-stool before 
him, and lays out his goods. Then he 
puts his elbows on his knees, and nods im 
the sunlight. 
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VII. 

Venetian women are rarely pretty, 
often charming, generally handsome. 
And all of them, without exception, 
walk splendidly, not taking little min- 
cing feminine steps, but with a fine grave 
stride, due partly to the fact that they 
are accustomed to wear heelless slippers, 
which oblige them to plant the feet firm- 
ly, and the whole foot at once, without a 
chance of tripping on toes or pounding on 
heels, as women who wear tiglt boots 
are able, and apt, todo; they walk with 
much the same action as if they were 
barefooted, and just as well. And they 
use the whole body in walking, not with 
the undulatory motion of Spanish wo- 
men, but with a movement of the whole 
back and shoulders, in the exact swing of 
the stride. Venetian women do, how- 
ever, remind one in many ways of Span- 
ish women, in their way of doing the 
hair, of wearing the mantilla, for in- 
stance —the Moorish element, that is, 
coming out in both, so that in Venice, 
for instance, one finds, quite as a matter 
of course,an Antico Caffé dei Mori, a 
cigarette is still known as a spagnoletto, 
and the dialect touches Spanish at all 
points. The types of Venetian women 
vary in every quarter: the women of the 
Castello have quite a different look from 
the women of the Dorsoduro. In a sea- 
port town there is always a certain inter- 
mixture of races, and Venice, with the 
different layers of its different occupa- 
tions and conuests, is variable to a great- 
er degree than most seaports. Remember- 
ingthat nearness which Venice has always 
had to the East, it is not altogether sur- 
prising to find among the Venetian types, 
and not least frequently, one which is al- 
most Japanese. They are singularly 
charming, these small, dark, catlike crea- 
tures, with their small black eyes, vivid 
as the eyes of a wild animal, their little 
noses, prettily curved in at the tip, their 
mouths, with thick, finely curved lips, 
their hair, too, sometimes drawn back in 
the Japanese manner. And they have 
that look of catlike comfort and good- 
humor which is also a Japanese trait. 
Then there are many Jews here, and in 
the Jewish women you find often the 
finest type of Jewish beauty, in which 
the racial characteristics stop short just at 
the perfect moment. You find, too, but 
only now and again, the vivid swarthi- 
ness of the gypsy, with the shining black 
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hair, as black and polished as ebony, 
plaited and coiled tightly round the back 
of the head. Tuen there are many quite 
blond women, as is so often the case in 
seaports. The Venetian red does not ex 

ist, if, indeed, it ever did,in nature, fo, 
there are recipes for its production, a 
painful process, in which you sat in the 
full heat of the sun, with your face coy 

ered, and your hair laid out around you 
to get soaked and colored with sunlight 

The women nowadays feel that the color 
is not worth the headache. But they 
add to nature in one matter with extrao: 

dinary persistence: they powder their 
faces, slightly on week-days, and thickly 
on festas, rarely with much art, with, 
rather, an ingenuous obviousness which, 
so far as my observation goes, is unique 

Even quite young girls use poudre d 
riz, without the slightest necessity for its 
use; possibly, for one reason, because 
they think it bad for the complexion to 
wash the face much, and powder saves a 
good deal of washing. It gives a charm 
ing air of sophistication to people who 
are not too civilized to be frankly human, 
who are in most ways so natural, and 
who are so happily wanting in those 
‘little ways” which we call, by way of 
reproach, feminine. But they are full of 
fantastic contradictions, powdering their 
faces, which are nice, and leaving their 
figures, which are inclined too much to 
the square, to take care of themselves, 
without the aid or the direction of stays. 
And there is something elaborately arti 
ficial in the way many of them have of 
doing their hair, in little kiss-curls, com- 
posed in all manner of different ways; 
in little rows of corkserews, or harebells, 
tinkling along the forehead; or in trails 
down the side of the cheeks, like Carpac 
cio’s great picture of the ‘* Courtesans.” 
Women and girls, even children, dress 
exactly alike; and there is nothing more 
comical, more charming, than the little 
people of twelve who look like twenty; 
brilliant, fascinating little people, at once 
very childish and very mature, with their 
hair coiled at the back like their elders, 
their skirts down to their heels, their 
shawls too long for them, dangling to 
the ground, but worn with an air of in 
finite importance and _self-sufliciency 

And the colors of all these women, the 
elegant olives, the delicate blonds, are 
thrown out so well, so finely adorned, by 
the vivid colors of shawls, and dresses, 
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4 stockings, which would be gaudy 
elsewhere, but which here, in the heat 
and glitter of such an atmosphere, are 
always in place, never immoderate. They 
ave all a part of the picture, the great 
genre picture which is Venice. 

Vill. 

Spectacular as all Venice is, there is no- 
thing in all Venice more spectacular than 
the gondola. It is always difficult for 
me to realize that a gondola is not a liv- 
ing thing. It responds so delicately to a 
touch, the turn of a muscle; is so exqui- 
sitely sympathetic, so vivid in its pride of 
motion, so gentle and courteous with an 
adversary. And just asa perfect rider be- 
comes one bedy with his horse, realizing 
actually the fable of the centaur, so the 
eondolier and the gondola seem to flow 
into a single and most human rhythm. 
Nor is the gondola an easy creature to 
master. To poise 
yourself on the edge 
of the stern,and row 
forward, using only 
half a rowlock, and 
to shoot round cor- 
ner after corner, 
from @ narrow Ca- 
nal into a narrower, 
without so much as 
vrazing the prow of 
the gondola which 
meets you: that re- 
quires, at every mo- 
ment, the swift and 
certain address of a 
polo-player guiding 
his pony through a 
crashing mélée. I 
never quite knew 
whether it was more 
delightful to lie in a 
gondola and watch 
the land from the 
water, or to watch 
the water and the 
gondola from land. 
From land, per- 
haps, at night, when 
something slim and 
dark glides by, the 
two rowers moving 
in silhouette, with 
the fantastic bow- 
ing motion of the 
little figures at the 
Chat Noir; or, 
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again at night, when vou hear a strong 
voice singing, and a colored line floats 
down the canal, the singing boat in 
the midst, paper lanterns tossing a vari- 
able light over the man who stands at 
the prow, and the women with hooded 
heads, smiling, who play an accompani 
menton mandolins. But from the water, 
certainly, if it is your good luck to see a 
great serenata, such as the one Isaw when 
the King of Italy and the Emperor of 
Germany played that little masque of 
kings at Venice. The galleggiante, with 
its five thousand lights, a great floating 
dome of crystal, started from the Rialto: 
from the midst of the lights came music, 
Wagner and Rossini, Berlioz and the vivid, 
rattling, never quite sincere Marcia Reale; 
and the luminous house of sound floated 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, down the 
Grand Canal, with a black cluster of gon- 
dolas before it and beside it and behind 





“A FACCHINO IS LYING ASLEEP ON ONE OF THE BENCHES,” 
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it, gondolas so tightly packed that you 
could have walked across them from shore 
to shore. From my gondola, in the midst 
of all these black hulls and bristling steel 
prows, with the forest of oars upright in 
the water, the towering figures of the gon- 
doliers bending against their oars, an im 
mense mass of people heaped all over the 
solid, moving, changing floor of boats, I 
could see a yet greater crowd on every 
point of the shore, on the steps of the 
Salute, alone the line of the Dogana, on 
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landing -stage, at 
high upon the roofs. 


every every windo 
Bengal lights bu; 
ed steadily, flash-lights darted across t 
sky, with their crude, sudden illuminatio 
rockets went up, paper lanterns sway: 
and smoked; and still we floated dow: 
slowly, imperceptibly, palace after pala 
seeming to drift past us, through an in 
possible fairy night of color and mus 
and still water. 

What struck me then, as I found m 
self in the midst of this jostling, tight] 
packed crowd, every gon 
dolier in violent action 
shouting in that hoarse, 
abrupt, stomachie voice 
which goes so well with 
the unconsonanted Ven: 
tian dialect, was that not 
a single one of them lost 
his temper, though eacl 
was doing his best to out 
wit the other and get his 
gondola a little nearer to 
the music; and, indeed, 
the whole situation would 
have tried the temper 
of a London cabman, | 
think, rather considera 
bly. But they were ail 
perfectly good-humored 
and I have never found 
them anything else. The 
gondolier in Venice is 
quite as fine to look at as 
his gondola; he has co 
or, too, in the ruddy dye 
of his face, the infinite va 
riety of his amber shirts 
aud blue trousers and 
scarlet sashes; and, if you 
really know him, he is one 
of the most charming of 
people. Itis by no means 
knowing the gondoliers 
to have pronounced em 
phatically, on different 
occasions, the Italian nu 
merals, coupled with nods 
and shakes of the head, 
with a view to business 
relations. Your probable 
ignorance of their la: 
guage will searcely allo. 
you, even under these ci 
cumstances, to arrive 4 
the more interesting dé 
velopments of their cha: 
acter. But I have seen 
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them, not as a master who hires a man, 
and gets him at the lowest bidding, but 
as they are among themselves. I have 
played boccie with them in the bowling- 
alley under the trellised vines, from which 
the first drops of sap were beginning to 
drip; I have sat with them in the tavern 
parlor, beside the great chimney-corner, 
inder the burnished pots and pans, watclh- 
ig them play a mysterious game with 
fantastic cards. And I have always felt 
nyself to be in the company of gentle- 
men. 
IX. 

Goldoni, in his memoirs, tells us that 

the Venetians sang all day long, ‘‘the 


shopkeepers laying out their wares, the 
workmen coming home from work, the 
gondoliers waiting for their masters”; and 
he adds, ‘‘ Le fond du caractére de la na- 
tion est la gaieté, et le fond du langage 
vénitien est la plaisanterie.” The day is 
past when the gondoliers sang Tasso, and 
the shopkeepers do not sing now; but 
they stand at the doors of their shops, and 
smoke, and, like every one else in Venice, 
take things comfortably. ‘‘Il dolee far 
niente” is a sensation which can scarcely 
be realized more completely than in Ven- 
ice; and with such a sky, such water, and 
such streets, you would hardly look for 
a bustling race of business people, like the 
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Milanese. In Venice no one will work for in Venice, merely to live is a luxur 


very hard for the sake of ‘‘ getting on”: 


why should he? I never saw poor peo- 


ple who seemed so happy, and who were 
really so comfortable in their poverty, as 


the very poorest people here. The soft- 





Think of a city where bread and win 
fruit flowers, are the chief thing : 
hawked about in the streets! Wherevy: 
you go you hear the cry of ‘‘ Acqua 


and 


NIGHT FETE ON THE GRAND CANAL. 


ness of the climate, the little on which the 
comforts of life depend, permit poverty, 
even beggary, to remain dignified. Sim- 
ply to lie in the sun, to have just enough 
to eat, and plenty of cigars to smoke: a 
poor man demands little more than that, 
and it is rare indeed that he does not get 
so much. Time scarcely exists in Venice; 
it certainly does not exist for the idle 
poor. They hanker after 


no luxuries; 


you see a basket heaped up with brilliant i 
flowers; and not far off,some one is ly a 
ing asleep—a facchino in vivid blue, one i 
wooden shoe under his head for a pillow, 3 
stretched at full length in any nook of _ 
shadow. The whole place belongs to the 
people, in a sense and to a degree in which B 
scarcely any other city may be said to do 4 
The beggar who curls up asleep on your 


door-step has an equal right with your 
own, and, so far as the door-step is con 








cerned, a greater; for you do not require 
» sleep on, and he does. And there is 
scarcely an inch of Venice where he can- 
not lie down and go to sleep whenever he 
.s. Streets where a horse or cart is 
er to be seen are so surprisingly clean, 
comfortable, and leisurely; they are made 
ve loitered in, lain upon, and for every 
in to have his way with. The moral 
of * The Sick King in Bokhara”™ 
“That, though we take what we desire, 
We must not snatch it eagerl,” 





‘ 


need never be insisted on in Venice. 
Every one takes what he wants; but he 
does it gently, gracefully, as a matter of 
Your cigars belong to your 
condolier as much as to yourself; and if 
he has two oranges, one of them is yours. 

The Venetians have hardly any amuse- 
ments. There are but four theatres, and 
these are only open at certain seasons, 
and supported by strolling companies; 
there is a theatre of marionnettes; and 
that is all. Once upon a time there was 
is a café chantant, with a little company 
from Vienna; but it has long been closed; 
and there is not a music-hall of any kind 
whatever, nor a public dancing-hall, in 
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course. 
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Bluets, and columbines. 


With bud-red breast, 
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the whole city. No doubt this is partly be- 
cause the people are so poor that they can- 
not pay for even the cheapest amusements ; 
but is it not, also, because they do not 
require them, finding sufficient pleasure 
in things as they are, in the mere quiet 
gayety of daily life, the mere fact of liv- 
ing always in the midst of a décor de 
thédtre? That animal content which 
comes over one in Venice, taking away 
the desire of action and the need of ex- 
citement which waylay the mind and 
the senses under less perfect skies, makes 
it just as possible to be happy without 
running after amusement, as the sim- 
plicity of the conditions of life makes 
it possible for the poor man to live on 
polenta and a little fruit. In London 
we go to the theatre to escape from the 
miserable grayness of the streets, from 
the dingy light that crawls through our 
windows. But in Venice, where every- 
thing is done for us, where everything 
that we find is better than we could have 
fancied, and we have but to open our 
arms to the bounty of sunlight, we have 
nothing to escape, except the thought of 
ever leaving it. 


* FISH, shove Hate I dwell: 
IO Storms! farewell. 
es Tho’ at my sill your daggered thunders play 


By Lawless and loud to-morrow as to-day, 
§ To me they sound more small 

Than a young fay’s footfall; 
: Soft and far-sunken, forty fathoms low 


And winnowed into silence on that wind 
Which takes wars like a dust, and leaves but Love behind. 


And bank me in with turf and marjoram 
Such as bees lip, or the new-weanéd lamb, 
With tasselled barberry spines, 


One grosbeak, too, ’mid apple-buds a guest 


Is singing, singing! All the hells that rage 
Float less than April fog below our hermitage. 
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STUDY NUMBER THREE. 


BY HARRIET 


LEWIS BRADLEY. 


“Yet, ah, that spring should vanish with the rose! 
That youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close! 


The nightingale that in 


the branches sang, 


Ah whence, and whither flown again, who knows!” 


I, 

_ house was old-—very old. Like 

_ all old things, it had once been very 
young. At that remote period, and on 
an early summer morning, a woman bear- 
ing a quiet burden descended a steep path- 
way leading from the mountain village 
to the town in which the house stood. 
Before the cross of a way-side shrine she 
stopped for a moment, and falling upon 
her knees, rested her head wearily against 
the quiet burden. A young man, evi- 
dently a stranger to the place and people, 
was also lingering by this same pious 
resting-place; not on account of the shrine, 
but because of the view which lay out- 
stretched beyond, for the shrine looked 
directly across high meadow-land on the 
stillness and whiteness of snow moun- 
tains. Thestranger studied the kneeling 
woman's face, first idly, then curiously, 
then with great inierest, then with great 
pity ; and at this conclusion of his observa- 
tions he put aside, unused, the book and 
pencil taken from his pocket with the in- 
tention of adding the way-side shrine to 
the souvenirs of his journey, and gently 
placed a bit of silver in the woman's hand. 
The woman arose presently and hurried 
downward, not stopping again until she 


reached an arched doorway, on either side 
of which holy images looked gravely upon 
the children at play in the narrow streets 
Within was a dim space, having at the 
far end an altar where lights were burn 
ing. A figure standing before the lights 
turned as the woman approached, show 
ing a face that was neither good nor bad 
—a face that seemed quite empty of all 
expression, because that which should 
have given it expression had become 
dwarfed, and was daily growing less in 
significance. The words which failed 
the white lips before the mountain cross 
came now like a ery of pain: 

‘**Pére Antoine, save the soul of my 
son!” . 

The priest took the quiet burden from 
the tired arms. 

‘*It was but yesterday,” the woman 
began, ‘‘and Pierre is away. Oh, mon 
enfant! mon enfant! If thy father had 
only been different!” 

The voice grew bitter, for if Pierre had 
only been different, the little soul would 
not have gone forth unnamed and unhal 
lowed, the mother would not now be suf 


fering this agony of double loss—loss for 


this world and for the world to come. 
At a word from the priest, two younger 
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men appeared and busied themselves in 
making some changes about the altar. 
The woman watched them with eager 
anxiety. 

‘Pere Antoine,” she said, imploringly, 
‘vou have done it for others; but they 
had money, and I have nothing; more- 
over, you know Pierre—he would never 
vive money for this; he has no faith, he 
savs But I will not repeat what he 
says. It is too terrible!” 

I know, I know,” answered the 
priest, not unkindly. ‘‘ Pierre is rebel- 
lious. It is hard for thee, my child.” 

Motioning for the woman to come near- 
er, he brushed aside the roses hanging 
from the vases on the altar, and placed 
the child so that its fair hair rested loose- 
ly upon the velvet cloth, and the light of 
the tapers slanted across the little face— 
a face as white and sweet as that of the 
marble angels looking down from above; 
and it may have been that there were 
other angels looking down from still 
higher, but of that one cannot be quite 
sure. The two younger priests began a 
low chant; the mother knelt with clasped 
hands, her eyes never leaving the child’s 
face. Pére Antoine, holding a feather 
before the colorless lips, stood motionless, 
like one awaiting the manifestation of 
some superior power. After a time the 
feather moved slightly, and a flush spread 
over the pale cheeks that was not the re- 
flection of the rose petals. Had the soul 
indeed come back in search of its conse- 
cration ? 

‘‘In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” mur- 
mured Pére Antoine, and he passed his 
fingers dripping with holy water over 
the child’s brow. 

The little face grew pale again. 

“You need not tell Pierre,” said the 
priest, placing the child back in the mo- 
ther’s arms; *‘ he will not understand.” 

The woman nodded, kissed the extend- 
ed hand, dropped the bits of silver, which 
until now she had held half consciously, 
into an alms-box at the door, and leaving 
the chureh and the narrow street, she 
crossed the fields without the town to a 
rude staircase cut in the side of the moun- 
tain, The young stranger, who was com- 
ing down, ceased his careless humming 
of a student’s song and looked inquiring- 
ly at the woman as their paths met for 
a second time. The woman, however, 
made no sign of recognition, but gravely 
Von. XC.—No, 589.—78 
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offering the customary salutation of the 
country. continued onward. The con- 
tented look in eyes that had been so full 
of trouble filled the young man with 
wonder, and puzzling himself vainly con- 
cerning its probable meaning, he painted 
two pictures—one, of a peasant woman 
whose face was heart-rending in its de- 
spair as she knelt before the cross of a 
way-side shrine; the other, of the same 
woman kneeling again before the same 
cross, and on the second face was the 
light of a great peace. 

He called the pictures simply Studies 
Number One and Number Two. 


II. 


In due course of time the sunshine 
faded from the peasant woman's hair, 
Pierre’s black locks changed to silver, 
and the young stranger, having in his 
distant land become famous by the skill 
of his brush, withdrew to a quiet life in 
his studio*and garden. Thus the three 
waited for a few years, and then they 
ceased to wait. The ivy grew thick and 
heavy on the walls of the old monastery, 
in whose sunless court the bodies of Pére 
Antoine and his brothers had long since 
been at rest; the building itself, although 
outwardly retaining much of its original 
character, became inwardly transformed 
to a place of modern dwellings. In the 
uppermost one of these lived Madame 
Victor, and with her Dimples, Daguerreo- 
type, the Certain One, the Clever One, 
the Jolly One, the Engaged One, the 
Fins, and Rufina. To this little family 
and to stranger guests Madame Victor 
sometimes read aloud from an ancient 
volume which had sirayed into her pos- 
session, and which contained much curi- 
ous information concerning the early his- 
tory of the house, the reading being the 
preliminary art of exploring expeditions 
down dark stairways, through half-under- 
ground rooms, to a little vaulted chapel, 
whose walls had escaped change, and 
from here out to the lower street, where 
the former entrance of the monastery 
stood, now closed and unused, its niches 
empty and lonely without their long-lost 
saints of stone. From Madame Victor's 
old book the following is an extract: 

‘In the demolition of the church vari- 
ous contrivances were discovered about 
the altar which gave the so-called miracles 
of its Madonna the character of natural 
events. One of the most important of 
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these miracles consisted in the momen- 
tary restoration of infants dead without 
the rite of baptism. The child was placed 
upon the altar, and a feather held before 
its lips. At the end of a brief space the 
feather moved slightly, and the pale lips 
flushed as with returning vitality. The 
latter change was accomplished through 
the application of a delicate wax lightly 
rubbed over the skin, and caused to melt 
by the near approach of a heated sub- 
stance, while by means of an ingeniously 
constructed tube a gentle current of air 
played lightly upon the feather.” 

There were two ways of reaching the 
upper rooms of this former monastery; 
the convenience of the second caused the 
flight of stairs climbing up from the lower 
street to be seldom used by Madame Vic- 
tor’s family. For the town was a town of 
hills, and by following astreet built upon a 
higher plane one came to a corner where a 
fountain splashed ceaseless] y under a shad- 
ing tree, where the air was cool, even on 
the hottest summer day, and where, just 
beyond the fountain, stood a curious old 
door, dark with years, and heavy with 
earven fruit and fish and flowers, having 
in their midst a lion’s head. The door 
opened into a long passage, dimly light- 
ed by a half-way window, and ending in 
a complication of short stairways leading 
to other dark doors, the nearest of which 
opened into the sunny gallery that served 
for an in-door garden to Madame Victor’s 
apartment, and was used in the summer, 
when the family grew smaller, as a break- 
fast-room. 

The Fins were not Fins from Finland, 
as the name would seem to indicate. They 
had chosen to privately and familiarly 
call themselves thus, because the name 
represented to them something as whol- 
ly at variance with their usual ways and 
habits as their present surroundings dif- 
fered from their usual surroundings. Con- 
sidering themselves therefore as Fins, it 
came about also that in private and fa- 
miliar living they should call themselves 
Finona and Finella. It was Ruth, the 
younger of the two, who had suggested 
this nomenclature, as well as that applied 
to the six young men, she having from 
childhood preferred names of her own in- 
vention to those already invented. 

The six young men were students of 
theology, much occupied in making ready 
for the needs of an approaching examina- 
tion, and obliged to rise early and watch 





late, that they might acquire, within ay 
exceedingly limited period, the entire his 
tory of paganism and Christianity, wit) 
kindred matters of importance. They had 
achieved this attainment now—that is. so 
much of it as was indispensable to thei) 
present happiness—and on the afternoon 
of their triumph were gathered a joyfu| 
group on the gallery, a favorite lounging 
place. Rufina’s kitchen looked into this 
gallery by means of an immense window 
which stood, according to the positio: 
the observer, as a picture-frame either { 
the gay row of geraniums bordering t}, 
space without and the glimpse of blue sk 
beyond, or to the quaint neat room hung 
with shining tins. 

Finona entered the kitchen. 

‘*Ah, voila, madame!” exclaimed thy 
Certain One, leaving his comrades. And 
the two began to chat across the window 
ledge. 

‘* You were telling me that you wri 
to your mother every morning,” said Fj 
nona, resuming an interrupted conversa 
tion. ‘‘Now what can you possibly find 
to say, or rather what have you found t 
say all these last weeks, when you hav 
been so busy, and one day so exactly lik: 
another?” 

The Certain One laughed merrily. ‘| 
assure madame,” he said, ‘* I always find 
plenty to say.” 

‘* As this morning, for instance?” 

‘* As this morning, for instance,” repeat 
ed the Certain One. ‘‘This morning | 
wrote: ‘ My dear little mother, I am well; 
I am very happy; I have done my work 
To-day is the great examination. I am 
not afraid. Some one has given me a 
beautiful rose.’ Will madame permit m« 
to bring her my rose?” 

The Certain One tripped two steps at a 
time down the gallery towards his room, 
and Dimples took the place by the win- 
dow. 

‘*T have just sent my telegram,” |i 
said. ‘‘ Imagine, dear madame, the state 
of my family when it shall arrive! My 
father will exclaim, ‘Mais non, ce west 
pas possible!’ And my mother: ‘Ah, 
the poor child! How he must have 
worked! He will surely return ill.’ What 
a victory! I went forth this morning sur 
of but absolutely one question, namely, 
‘How should a visit of consolation be 
made?’ Answer: ‘ Turn the afflicted’s at 
tention to the sanctification of grief.’ | 


return crowned with a laurel wreath, cov- 
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ered with glory, worth the incomparable 
dinner which Mademoiselle Rufina is pre- 
eee 

‘The dinner is no finer than usual,” 
remarked Rufina, dryly. ‘‘Our dinners 
are always fine.” 

“You spoil us,” said Finona, as she 
fastened the rose which the Certain One 

id brought into the belt of her dress; 

yut you are very fond of us, are you 
not? Say so just once.” 

[ am fond of no one,” returned the 
woman. ‘‘Why should I be? It only 
makes life harder.” 

\fter the dinner, which, in spite of Ru- 
fina’s assertion to the contrary, was de- 
cidedly finer than on other days, there 
was much passing to and fro in the ram- 
bling corridors, and a gradual assembling 
of bags, boxes, overcoats, and umbrellas 
by the gallery door. At midnight the 
lion's head, looking out from the midst of 
the fruit and fish and flowers, and the 
moon, looking down from above the 
splashing fountain, witnessed the jubilant 
departure of the Engaged One, the Jolly 
One, Dimples, and Daguerreotype, while 
those left behind settled themselves to the 
delights of a quiet summer filled with 
walks and talks, books and music, and 
every morning breakfast served among 
the geraniums on the gallery. 


Db 


Ill. 


Finona belonged, when at home in her 
own country, to a woman’s literary club, 
whose members assembled weekly in very 
pretty bonnets, sipped tea, and read and 
discussed original papers. With the fu- 
ture demands of this club in her mind, 
she had set herself, as a part of the sum- 
mers occupation, to the preparation of 
an essay, and had chosen for its subject 
the Faust literature. She was working 
ou this now every afternoon until four, 
vhen the sisters went off together for a 
long walk, and were generally joined be- 
fore their return by one or both of the 
young men—“ bothered by them,” Finel- 
la expressed it, ‘‘as if they couldn't be 
contented with seeing us three times at 
meals and all the evening.” On one of 
these afternoons Finella appeared at the 
appointed hour with a ball of twine and 
a large flat three-cornered parcel. While 
Finona was putting aside her papers and 
making ready to go out, the girl, who had 
sat down by her sister’s desk, began tak- 
ing scraps of paper from the waste-basket 
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and attaching them to the string at regu- 
lar intervals. ‘‘ There!” she said, when 
several yards had been thus prepared. 
“*T think that will do, although I really 
haven't the slightest idea how long it 
ought to be.” 

They went down through the town, 
across the river, out into the country, 
where a winding way led up a wooded 
hill-side to an open field, quite sheltered 
from observation, unless some one hap- 
pened to be walking in a neighboring 
graveyard. Here Finella undid her 
parcel, and disclosed a triangle of stiff 
brown paper fastened to a whalebone 
frame, and inscribed in bold lettering 
‘*Rondinella Pellegrina.”’ 

‘I had such fun making it!” she said, 
as she fastened the twine prepared in 
Finona’s room to one side of the triangle; 
‘‘and now I expect it to soar straight up 
to heaven in the most lovely fashion. Do 
you mind holding it, please, while I run 
with the string? How fortunate that you 
are so tall!” 

‘*T might make myself taller by mount 
ing that fence,” said Finona, obligingly. 

She climbed up on the fence, and held 
Rondinella high above her head. There 
was no trouble whatever about this part 
of the performance; neither was there 
any about the running. Had Finella 
been twelve instead of twenty, she could 
not have gone more lightly over the 
sloping meadow. The trouble was with 
Rondinella, who at every trial fluttered 
to earth, and seemed most unambitiously 
disposed to remain there. 

‘“What can possibly be the matter?” 
said Finella, out of breath with fruitless 
efforts. ‘‘Do you suppose it is too 
heavy?” She cut loose the twine with 
its attachments from her sister’s waste- 
basket, now and then smoothing out the 
crumpled paper, and reading aloud frag- 
ments of torn sentences: 

“Goethe’s Faust shows us, as in a mirror, 
the eternal problem of—” 

“In the old Faust book the Devil is called 
up, and he and Doctor Faustus indulge ip 
weighty discussions concerning death and 
what—” 

“And the Devil said, ‘His soul is mine.’ 
‘Not yours, but ours,’ answered the angels in 
heaven, ‘so long as he—’” 


‘Was ever a kite so ladened?” said the 
girl. ‘‘No wonder it couldn't rise, listen- 
ing to Dr. Faustus and the Devil talking 
over immortality. The only way to find 
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out much about that, my Rondinella, is to 
do just the opposite of what you have been 
doing—to keep going higher and higher 
until you get there. Now, then, suppose 
we try it They tried it again, 
not many times; Rondinella 
continued to remain totally unresponsive 
to the friendly advances of the summer 
breeze. 

‘‘Tam really afraid there is some serious 
mistake in the construction, or the propor- 
tions, or something,” said Finella at last. 
‘* Who would have thought it so difficult 
to fly a kite? or do you suppose it isn’t 
windy enough? Iam sure it is blowing 
a perfect gale. | you better luck 
with your Faust paper; although I be- 
lieve you consider failures are more val- 
uable than suecesses. Didn’t I hear you 
saying so last evening? Now and then 
very elevating sentiments come floating 
in me from madame’s little salon as 
| sit reposing my mind over a novel. 
By-the-way, | wish you would get your- 
self a gown like the heroine in John 
Halifax. And why do you never wear 
that pretty white flannel one? You can 
mourn exactly as well in white or in gray 
as in black, especially in the summer. 
You would be sweet in a soft gray silk, 
with a little white fur around the neck 
and sleeves.” 

‘*Some day, perhaps,” answered the 
woman, rather absently. And she asked 
how much her sister had heard of the 
conversation on the previous evening, 
and what she had made of it. 

‘‘ Nothing,” answered the girl, decid- 
edly. ‘‘It was much more interesting 
when he was teaching you geometrical 
drawing and flat washing. What does 
the boy mean when he announces with- 
out a word of explanation that the ‘en- 
tropy of the universe constantly tends 
towards zero’? What are you doing to- 
gether now?” 


again.” 
once, but 


wish 


to 


‘“We are at work on an elaborate 
manuscript,” the woman answered. ‘I 
have become his private secretary. I 


write under dictation from nine to ten 
every evening.” 

‘““You are far too good to him,” re- 
turned Finella, disapprovingly. ‘‘ Wo- 
men are always allowing themselves to 
be imposed upon by attractive young 
men. Just look at Rufina! She waits 
upon that boy by inches; gives him cur- 
rant jelly when she only gives us plain 
bread-and-butter.” 
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‘** And you play his accompaniments by 
the hour,” added Finona; ‘‘ but of course 
that is different. Isn’t that the Cleve, 
One coming up the road?” 

Finella hastily bent poor Rondine} 
into an innocent-looking package, t}, 
young man joined them, and they wa: 
dered into the neighboring chureh-yar 
lingering here and there to read the names 
and inscriptions. 

‘** Au revoir’ seems to me rather trivia 
for a tombstone,” said Finona. 
thinks of the lightest kind 
when one says au revoir. 
tice that everywhere one reads ‘bo; 
pere,’ ‘bon époux,’* au revoir,’ but ney: 
the same farewell words addressed to | 
wife or mother?” 

‘*That may be because the husbands and 
fathers possess less faith than the wives 
and mothers,” observed the Clever One 

‘**Possibly,” assented Finona. ‘‘I wis! 
there were not quite so many willow-trees 
and wreaths of black and white beads 
It is all so dismally sad.” 

‘* And why should it not be sad?” asked 
the Clever One. ‘‘It is sad.” 

Finona making no comment, the young 
man continued, slowly: 

‘Not long ago I came under the infiu 
ence of a man whom I jioved and ad 
mired; he has written much, and I hav 
read all that he has written. I followed 
him to his grave on Easter day. Ther 
were many learned men gathered abou 
the grave; there were laurel wreaths scat 
tered upon it; but there was no hope, no 
prayer, no one to whom a prayer coul 
be offered—nothing but a beautiful life 
forever ended.” 

‘It is the story of many lives,” sai 
Finona, in a strange tone, as if the words 
in some way hurt her. 

The young man looked up inquiring! 

‘** How are you going to preach to your 


“One 
of parting 


Do you no 


future parishioners?” she asked, mor 
lightly, without noticing the look. ‘* You 


cannot preach what you do not believe 
although there is your sermon on forgivé 
ness, which does not exactly commit yo 
to anything, since, frankly, between ow 
selves, it only amounts‘to this, that it is 
better to forgive, because it is more sim 
ple, polite, and respectable.” 

The young man smiled. ‘‘I hope to 
outgrow my doubts,” he answered. °° M) 
professor tel!s me that it will surely conv 
out right in the end. Madame is clever 


Has madame ever doubted?” 
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‘Tam very sorry,” said Finona, ig- 
noring the question. She wanted to add, 

I too am sure that it will come out right 
in the end,” but the words died on her 
Lips 

‘They had reached the outer gate now. 
Close against the low wall, among a tan 
ele of grass and daisies, stood an old 
stone, with a half-obliterated inscription. 
There was no name, no date, only the 
legend, 

“ However it may be, 1 commit this soul 
to God.” 

IV. 

Late that night Finella pushed aside 
the crimson portiére and came down the 
three steps separating her room from that 
designated by the family as ‘‘ madame’s 
little salon.” 

‘IT don’t pretend to know very much 
about serious subjects,” she said, ‘* but of 
course I should like to learn, and there 
seem to be remarkable opportunities going 
on right at my elbow. What was it I 
heard him saying to-night? Oh, that 
everything must be reduced to a scientific 
statement, that nothing could be proved 
by sentiment, that one must build first a 
sure and solid foundation, and then put 
in one’s flowers and ornaments. I lost 
the rest of it; I was rather exhausted run- 
ning around with Rondinella. Pleasure 
has its drawbacks.” 

Finona was engaged in arranging a 
number of pink-covered copy-books, one 
above another, according to number. 
‘These pages,” she said, ‘‘ represent the 
beginning of an extensive work, which, 
so I am told, is to contain all manner of 
rational ideas concerning both the known 
and the unknown.” 

‘‘T am afraid I haven’t any rational 
ideas concerning anything,” said Finella. 
‘Thaven’t thought enough. I have been 
living in the simple expectation of going 
to heaven when I die, and that dying 
would be a little like going to Italy—first 
a long black tunnel, and then the glad- 
ness of a beautiful land. I have been 
vaguely supposing that 
‘The task, the joys of earth, the same in hea- 

ven would be, 

Only the little brook has widen’d to a sea,’ 
and that the soul is the something which 
smiles out of my friends’ eyes. Are all 
those little pink books full? Have I per- 
mission to open them?” 

‘* As much as you like,” answered Fi- 
nona. ‘‘ They are all full, except one.” 
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‘‘It is my opinion,” resumed Finella, 
as she took up the first of the twelve pink 
copy-books, *‘ that the Certain One is no 
thing but a very conceited boy. He has 
got hold of a subject which interests him, 
and in which you and I are decidedly 
weak, therefore we are at a great disad 
vantage.” 

‘‘ If you are allowed to look through 
the manuscript,” said Finona, ‘‘ you are 
not allowed to criticise it in any unkind 
ly way. The Certain One has asked me 
to work with him on this subject, because 
he believes in my sympathy, and that I 
too have a beautiful soul like his own. 
It is all so pleasant and good that I can- 
not bring myself to undeceive him, can- 
not tell him that I do not expect, like 
my little sister here, to go on a journey 
when I die that shall in some respects re- 
semble a journey to Italy; cannot tell him 
that I believe life worth living prinei- 
pally because in each life there comes a 
moment which is worth life and worth 
death. By-the-way, what were you quot- 
ing to me the other day about education 
and eternity? Ihave been thinking since 
it might serve as a heading for one of the 
Certain One’s chapters.” 

“It is too long for a heading,” an 
swered Finella; *‘ it isa chapter in itself.” 
The girl went up the three steps and 
disappeared behind the crimson portiére. 
She came back presently with a book 
open in her hand. ‘‘‘It seems a man 
ought to know three things,’” she said, 
reading: ‘‘‘ First, where he is; secondly, 
where he is going; thirdly, what he had 
best do under those circumstances. First: 
Where he is. That is to say, what sort 
of a world he has got into; how large it 
is; what kind of creatures live in it, and 
how; what it is made of, and what may 
be made of it. Secondly: Where he is 
going. That is to say, what chances or 
reports there are of any other world be 
sides this, what seems to be the nature of 
that other world, and whether for infor- 
mation respecting it he had better consult 
the Bible, Koran, or Council of Trent. 
Thirdly: What he had best do under those 
circumstances, That is to say, what kind 
of faculties he possesses; what are the 
present state and wants of mankind; 
what is his place in society; and what 

are the readiest means in his power of at- 
taining happiness and diffusing it.’ The 
man who knows these things, and who 
has had his will so subdued in the learn- 
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ing them that he is ready to do what 
he knows he ought, I should call ed- 
ucated; and the man who knows them 
not, uneducated, though he could talk all 
the tongues of Babel. I can understand 
that,” continued Finella, going back to 
the pink copy-books, ‘*‘ but I cannot un- 
derstand a word of this. What, for in- 
stance, have potential and kinetic energy, 
or the composition of atoms, or the sepa- 
ration of white light, or the vortex-ring 
theory, or the experiments of a certain in- 
dividual named Bastien, whoever he may 
be — what have all these things to do 
with life everlasting and world with- 
out end?” She closed the book, and com- 
ing to the window, nestled down by Fi- 
nona’s side. ‘‘No matter about all that 
stupid abstruseness,” she said. ‘‘ It is of 
much more consequence about you and 
the dear kind brother you gave me. 
When I think of you two, I mean of that 
part of your life, I have to think at the 
same time of something which Uncle 
Tom once said, else I could never be rec- 
onciled to it.” 

‘* And what did Uncle Tom once say?” 
asked Finona, with that lingering tender- 
ness in her voice which always came into 
it when she spoke of the man who had 
adopted and cared for the two orphan 
girls as if they had been his own. 

‘*He said,” answered Finella, ‘‘ that 
you were dear children, who had wan- 
dered into the depths of a bewildering 
forest, full of strange and inexplicable 
mysteries, but that you had failed to find 
the most beautiful path, and therefore the 
ramble had seemed at times a little un- 
satisfactory. He said there were many 
paths in the forest, each one leading more 
or less directly to the same gateway, and 
that those people who were fortunate 
enough to find the beautiful path had 
been told the story of a fair country 
waiting for them beyond the gate. Being 
sure of this, they became more and more 
contented, and were always busy gather- 
ing the rare fruit and flowers which were 
only to be found in this part of the forest. 
The others, following other ways, were 
also contented, and busy after a different 
fashion, but in their heart of hearts they 
never felt quite sure of anything, unless 
it might be that at last they should grow 
weary and fall into an endless sleep. 
Thus they too would wander on, never 
dreaming that one day they were to pass, 
without knowing it, through the gate 


which they had so firmly believed would 
never open, and having entered in, they 
would look at each other surprised, eo), 
fused, and a little ashamed, thinking hoy 
simple it all is,and how foolish we were 
not to have understood it before.”’ 

Finona arose and closed the windoy 
**You may say good-night to me now 
my grown-up little girl sister,” she said 
gently. 

7. 

When the Certain One came again fo 
the usual evening work, he pushed aside 
the last of the twelve pink copy - books 
waiting open on the table, and replaced 
by a square package. 

Finona, unfolding the wrapping, found 
within a quantity of heavy cream-white 
paper, bordered an inch from the edge by 
a fine red line. 

‘It is like parchment,” she said 
‘* What is to be written on it?” 

The Certain One drew from a separate 
wrapping two squares of white vellum 
corresponding in size with the paper, only, 
in place of the red lines, the lines were 
gold. 

‘*The whole is to be confined togethe: 
by a gold-colored ribbon,” he explained 
‘And now I will proceed to say that, 
having seriously considered our work, | 
see the amount of material accumulated 
cannot be put into proper shape under a 
number of years, and, moreover, my hea 
is so tired that I begin to feel as if I could 
not hear the word ‘soul’ mentioned lb 
fore me without running away. Ther 
fore I have evolved the following plan 
only it will bring about more work fo: 
you,and you have been so endlessly kin« 
already.” 

‘*T would do a good deal for the sak: 
of this beautiful paper,” said Finona 
‘*Should you expect me to make a cop) 
in illuminated text?” 

‘*T am ashamed to let you make a cop) 
in any text,” said the Certain One, grate 
fully, ‘‘ but it does seem as if the thing 
would not mean so much in any othe: 
writing. My plan now is to put the main 
work aside for the present, and to write 
a short condensed essay, using a part o! 
our material. I shall make it very clear 
and concise, giving the most convincing 
and unbiassed reasons I have been able 
to collect in favor of both sides, and in 
conclusion I shall neatly and quietly 
balance these reasons.” 

Finona looked at the paper with rather 
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a doubtful expression, and she asked how 
many pages, approximately, the essay was 
to contain. 

‘Oh, not all of that; not even half of 
it.’ said the Certain One, reassuringly. 
‘T ordered a good many sheets, thinking 
they might be useful for other purposes 
Of course the work must be done with 
the very best ink: there is such a differ 
ence in inks. I have brought an assort- 
ment of pens, that we may select a kind 
perfectly adapted to your style of writing. 
I have also brought some lines, but I fear 
they will not show through, the paper is 
so heavy.” 

Dictate something to me,” 
na, taking up one of the sheets. 


said Fino 


ss You 


shall see how evenly I can write without 


ines 
The Certain One opened at random a 
book from the table. 
“* Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
Quit, O, quit this mortal frame.’ 
Be very careful to end each line exact- 
ly at the red border when you write the 
real paper.” 

‘Like this,” said Finona, continuing 
the verse in prose: 

“*Trembling, hoping, lingering, fly- 
ing, Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying!” 

“That’s jolly,” said the Certain One, 
with much approval. 

‘*There was once a Queen,” began Fi- 
nona. ‘She was not very young; neither 
was she very old—about my age, per- 
haps.” 

“Which will always be a nice age,” 
observed the Certain One. 

‘And the Queen had a friend, just as I 
have; only, instead of being a wise young 
man who knew nearly everything, the 
Queen’s friend was a wise old man who 
knew nearly everything. 
man was fond of speculation, and with 
him the Queen studied philosophy. One 
day, when the Queen was still neither 
very young nor very old, but younger 
than old, she fell ill and died. Just be- 
fore her death she said to a maid of hon- 
or, who stood weeping by her bedside: 
‘Do not weep. lam going to satisfy my 
curiosity concerning the original source 
of things, which Leibnitz has never been 
able to explain—concerning space, eter- 
nity, existence, and nothingness.” Would 
you not expect me to say something like 
this, were I dying, my young and learned 
Leibnitz?” 

‘It might be, my young and learned 


This wise old 
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Queen ; and that reminds me of something 
very important. I am trying to find a 
name for you. I want it very sweet in 
sound, to mean ‘always,’ and to hold good 
forever, and to be entirely mine, for me 
to use to you. I was looking for a suit 
able word, or root of a word, this morn- 
ing. I think I am more likely to find it 
in some Oriental language.” 

‘*T should like to have a name from 
you,” said Finona. ‘I have already one 
or two dear particular names from dear 
particular friends, and it gives me great 
pleasure to be called by these names; but 
I have none meaning ‘always,’ and in- 
tended to hold good forever. I never 
knew any one who would dare to ‘give 
such a name before.”’ 

‘I shall dare,” the Certain One 
swered. 


an 


VI. 

The wonderful féte of Vevey was at 
hand, a féte which occurred but four times 
in a century, and should be seen at any 
sacrifice, according to the oft-repeated 
opinion of Madame Victor and Rufina, 
mistress and maid having been respective 
ly present at the representations of fifty 
and twenty-five years before, and being 
still under the charm of the impressions 
then received. 

The sisters had planned to reach the 
town of this high festival by means of a 
delightful little roundabout journey, end 
ing in Vevey, where the two young 
were to join them. 

A roundabout journey, therefore, and 
first a winding way, with frequent changes 
of horses and drivers, until at noontime 
the glory of the Mont Blanc range becomes 
visible. Plenty of dust after this, and 
plenty of sun, and a long straight road 
leading into Chamonix. Then sunset, 
with its rose-colored clouds resting on 
high snows, and fading softly until the 
dimness opened to let the round moon 
through. On again in the early morning 
by a climbing road, sweet with odors of 
forest and meadows. Brown villages 
hang on the cliffs; cascades make their 
trial plunges ; forget-me-nots nod over 
mountain brooks; blackberry vines droop 
from wild-rose hedges ; lady's -delights 
blossom under the shadow of mighty 
rocks; and among them all, the way, still 
winding, goes up hill and down towards 
the wonderful féte of Vevey. ‘The sisters 
had marked it as a curious fact that from 
the moment of starting on their journey 
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they had heard so little regarding the 
great festival. In Chamonix the féte was 
as if it were not. But in Chamonix one 
thought only of the beauty of the valley, 
of the rush of the river, of crossing the 
Mer de Glace, and of the snows of Mont 
Blane. On the other side of the moun- 
tain-pass, however, the unusual event was 
again the absorbing topic. 

‘‘A magnificent spectacle,” said the 
landlord of the hotel at Vernayaz.: ‘‘ A 
sight not to be missed, and never to be 
forgotten.”” On again after a second 
nicht’s rest, through the Rhone Valley, 
past quiet Villeneuve, past Chillon’s cas- 
tle, past Montreux and its row of hotels, 
into the joyful bewilderment of the holi- 
day town, the outlines of whose doors and 
windows were lost under a festive burden 
of garlands and banners, and through 
whose streets Ethiopian slaves, fauns, 
satyrs, herdsmen, huntsmen, haymakers, 
harvesters, gleaners, and pretty maidens 
in the peasant dress of two hundred years 
ago crossed and recrossed, a motley crowd. 


VIL. 

On three sides of the great market- 
place stood vast ‘‘ estrades” crowded with 
eager spectators ; on the fourth, the tri- 
umphal gateways; beyond all, the peace- 
ful background of near mountains. At 
the awaited signal a guard of honor in 
medieval dress ushered in the president of 
the Vintners, accompanied by his coun- 
cillors, and those members of the society 
whose vines had been found in the high- 
est state of cultivation. Then from the 
gateway on the right came the chariot of 
Spring, drawn by milk-white oxen with 
wreaths of roses about their snowy necks; 
through the central archway entered the 
chariot of the young God of the Vintage; 
from the left the chariot of the blond- 
haired maiden Summer. The divinities oc- 
cupying the thrones of these three chariots 
were followed by trains of numerous at- 
tendants, and the great space became sud- 
denly filled with life and color. After 
the invocations of the high priests joyful 
dances and songs were given, the perform- 
ers indicating by pantomime the various 
occupations represented. The shepherds 
and shepherdesses advanced with crook in 
hand, one band of Little Bopeeps keep- 
ing watch over their flocks while their 
companions danced. The gardeners and 
flower-girls wound in and out among the 
garlands. The mower with his scythe, 


the pretty haymaker with her rake, tho 
reaper with his sickle, executed gracefy 
movements; the busy cooper beat in th, 
nails of the wine-cask; the thrashe, 
thrashed the golden grain. A mill was 
drawn across the scene, having a mog 
correct miller, with a fair daughter. A] 
pine herdsmen led in their cows, the 
tinkling of the enormous bells mingling 
gravely with the music of dance an 
song. Cheese was made; yodlers yodl« 
The *‘ Ranz des Vaches ” was sung: 
“Lio ba, lio ba, come to the milking, 

Come ye all hither, 

Black, white, red, and speckled, 

The young, and the others, 

Under the oak-tree, where I will milk 

Lio ba, lio ba, come to the milking.” 


And now the chariot of Autumn dre 
near. Before it peasant girls, having 
first simulated the gathering of grapes 
emptied the pretended fruit from low tubs 
into larger receptacles, and the pretended 
juice was pressed out with long wooden 
pestles by young men in picturesque dress 
of white and green. 

After this were heard the wild sounds 
of cymbals clashing; and the strange cr) 
of ‘“‘Evohé! évohé! évohé !” broug 
fauns and bacchantes face to face. ‘‘ Evo 
hé!” again, and a delirious movement 
began —a movement of swaying, of 
bounding, of rushing, and then round 
and round in a mad whirl. These sin 
gular dancers vanished. A _ wedding 
party entered in gayly colored proces 
sion. Another song and dance, the most 
merry and tripping of all, during which 
Winter and a band of sturdy wood-cut 
ters came laboriously in. A final hymn, 
sung by the entire assembly, and tli 
great féte was over. 

But the Certain One and the Cleve 
One had not appeared. 

What could have happened? “ And 
they were always so sure to be there when 
we didn’t particularly want them,” said 
Finella; ‘‘and now to go and disappoint 
us to-day of all days!” 

Had Madame Victor perhaps fallen i!! 
No, that seemed impossible. Madame 
Victor was not the sort ‘of person to fall 
ill. Well, whatever it was, they must 
wait in patience until evening, when the 
mystery would probably be explained }) 
some very simple reason. There being 


still a brief interval before the hour for 
the homeward departure, Finella went off 


to visit the neighboring castle of Chillon, 
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while the older sister lingered behind 
with her sketeh-book. ‘hey were to 
meet on the deck of the late afternoon 
steamer; but when Finona appeared at 
the place appointed she found only unfa- 
mi iar faces, and was forced to conclude 
that her companion had either, under 
some misapprehension, taken an earlier 
steamer, or else have been belated, and in 
that ease would follow her. 

With the prospect, therefore, of a sol- 
tary evening, she settled herself in a 
sheltered corner, watching the white 
culls skimming over the water, and with 
her mind full of the scenes of the day, 
humming idly under her breath the air 
of the wedding-dance to carelessly impro- 
vised words: 

“(Q bridegroom gay, dressed in rose and gray, 
With ruffles under your chin, 
‘Twas the fairest sight of the summer day 
When you led the sweet bride in. 
“And pity ’tis that all bridegrooms gay, 
In all lands where true love grows, 
Might not wear, like you, on the wedding-day 
The colors of gray and rose. 
“(Q joyous féte on the painted green! 
O musie of dance and song !—” 

Suddenly a woman’s hand swept by 
her face, and an alarmingly determined 
voice shouted in her ear, ‘‘ If you are not 
quiet at once, I will throw you into the 
lake.” 

There was a moment's utter silence 
among some small boys playing about 
her, and to whom this threat had been 
more particularly addressed. Then The- 
odore, the eldest, broke into a how] of de- 
spair. In the rare pause he had discov- 
ered the loss of a gilded medal, his precious 
souvenir of the ‘*‘ Féte des Vignerons.” 
Finona, the mother, the two younger 
brothers, and some of the nearer passen- 
gers joined in the search; the deck of the 
steamer was swept in vain, the how] of 
despair grew louder and more hopeless, 
when, to the unexpected relief of all 
present, the missing medal was drawn 
forth by Master Theodore himself from 
the depths of his own pocket. 

The little company again resumed their 
places, this time with more promise of 
peace, for the children’s eyes were grow- 
ingheavy. Thetwilight faded into night; 
the night wasachillyone. Finona drew 
the shawl more closely about Master 
Theodore’s youngest brother, whose head 
rested against her shoulder. And so she 
sat, thinking a little of the pleasant sum- 
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mer and the friendship that was to give 
her a name meaning ‘‘ always,” thinking 
more of other summers, of another friend- 
ship, deep and dear, once hers, and since 
whose loss she had lived seemingly con- 
tent, that those about her might not be 
saddened, yet under her smile sorrowful, 
comfortless. 

In the distance the lights became more 
and more distinct, forming a glowing semi- 
circle. The tired mother aroused herself 
and the children. 

‘*Madame has been very kind,” she 
said. ‘‘Their father will be waiting on 
the shore;” and as the steamer touched 
the landing she called, ‘‘ Théodore, Théo- 
dore, nous voila!” The elder Theodore 
responded. The younger Theodore, dis- 
turbed in his slumbers, gave himself up 
to an injured fit of weeping—an example 
in which he was speedily followed by the 
younger brothers. Finona, engaged in 
quieting them, did not at first notice a 
tall figure, whose owner was eagerly 
scanning each face as the passengers 
landed, until a hand touched her arm, and 
she heard the Clever One saying: ‘* Miss 
Ruth came an hour ago. I am so glad 
to have found you at once.” 


Vil. 


‘*To have found me at once?” repeated 
Finona, half-questioningly, half-mechan- 
ically, as she looked into the young man’s 
face and caught the import of its ex- 
pression. 

He took her hand, and drew her arm 


gently within his own. ‘‘ Miss Ruth is 
quite well,” he said; ‘*and Madame Victor 
is also well, and Rufina. ~ Miss Ruth and 
Madame Victor and Rufina, they sent me 
to meet you, to prepare you, to tell you—” 
He hesitated, as if helpless to finish the 
sentence. 

‘*T understand,” said the woman, quiet- 

‘Shall we not walk faster?” 

‘* He does not realize that he is so ill,” 
the Clever One went on, after a little; 
‘‘at least we think he does not. One of 
the few times he has spoken has been about 
you. He said, ‘When she comes in, I— 
want to see her in the pretty white dress.’ 
Itisan old trouble. Madame Victor knew 
about it. The same thing happened to 
his father. One night he went up to his 
room, and there they found him later, 
seated before his writing-desk, a smile 
upon his face, quite as if he had fallen 
asleep.” 
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The fountain was still splashing mer- 
rily under the tree as they crossed the 
bridge leading over the lower street, and 
in *‘madame’s little salon” a low fire 
burned upon the hearth. Rufina had 
taken the white dress from the wardrobe 
and hung it on a chair by the fire. 

When Finona came presently into the 
other room, the Certain One seemed to be 
sleeping, but he roused at once as her 
hand gently closed over his, and in the 
old voice, with the old look in his eyes, 
he said it was nice to see her in the 
pretty gown, and that he had found the 
name, and he added: *‘It is just what I 
wanted, It is like you, and it means ‘ for- 
ever.’ I was obliged to hunt a long time 
for it.” A puzzled look passed over his 
face. ‘‘I cannot remember it now,” he 
said, ‘‘ but I shall directly, when my head 
is clearer.” 

‘** Yes,” assented Finona, seeing that he 
expected an answer—‘‘ yes, you will sure- 
ly remember it directly.” 

**It is such a good name for you,” he 
repeated. ‘‘I know you will be pleased 
with it.” He closed his eyes contentedly. 
SV hen he opened them again his thoughts 
had apparently gone back to the begin- 
ning of his friendship with the woman 
whose hand he so firmly held, and he 
said: ‘‘ You were asking what I wrote to 
my mother”—he was speaking French 
now—‘‘this morning. I wrote: ‘My dear 
little mother, I am very happy. I have 
done my work. ‘To-day is the great ex- 
amination. I am not afraid. Some— 
one—has—given—me—’” But those in 
the room did not hear him finish the sen- 
tence. And he too, with a smile upon 
his face, became silent, quite as if he had 
fallen asleep. 

IX. 

“O Everlasting God, who hast ordained and 
constituted the services of Angels and men in 
a wonderful order; mercifully grant, that as 
Thy holy Angels always do Thee service in 
heaven, so, by Thy appointment, they may suc- 
cor and defend us on earth; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


‘*Amen,” responded the congregation, 
kneeling. ‘‘ Amen,” responded Finona, 
who was not*kneeling; neither did she in 
any way number herself as one of the 
congregation among whom she sat, and 
it was a long time since she had said a 
prayer, or even “‘ Amen” to a prayer. 

One day in May, standing in a little 
church of southern Tyrol,she had thought, 


as some peasant girls came in and kne}t 
before a shrine, that if she could only he 
lieve it would be of any avail she should 
like to kneel with them; but even were j; 
possible for the old faith to come agai), 
she felt that she had lost her right to j; 
One could not drop people and take they, 
up at pleasure, much less a God. 

She was thinking of the Tyrolean 
church, with its kneeling peasant girls 
when her attention became arrested 
the unfamiliar petition to which she }, 
so unexpectedly to herself responded. 

How long would it take to become an 
angel?—if, indeed, angels there were: 0) 
did the prayer only have reference to ai 
gels that had been since the beginning? 
And Finona, opening a prayer-book, re 
the collect for the feast of St. Michael and 
all Angels, and wondered why she had 
said ‘* Amen.” 

There flitted through her mind a re 
membrance of the words used by tlie 
Clever One that afternoon in the church 
yard: ‘‘Many learned men were gath- 
ered about his grave; there were laure] 
wreaths scattered upon it; but there was 
no hope, no prayer, no one to whom a 
prayer could be offered—nothing but a 
beautiful life forever ended.” 

She thought of other words, spoken as 
another beautiful life was ending, seen 
ingly forever, and he who spoke them 
went forth unmurmuringly alone int 
the darkness. In a strange way it con 
forted her to know that she herself had 
been deep in the forest of Uncle Tom's 
allegory when she met this dear compan 
ion. He had not led her in, nor she 
him, but their paths having brought the 
two together, together they had wan 
dered on. 

She had noticed that when a great sor 
row fell upon people they often became 
what the world termed religious, although 
until then perhaps they had been indif 
ferent to things of religion; and the 
change came, so she reasoned, because 
there was nothing that comforted like re 
ligion, and because it was good to be com 
forted. Therefore, she concluded, this 1 
ligion was not the outgréwth of thoug)it, 
but rather of a bitter need. They were 
like children, frightened at finding them 
selves alone in the dark, and turning for 
protection as a child turns to its father. 
After all, it might be that there was no 
greater mystery than this. 

The essay of which she was to make 
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STUDY 





q fair copy had been found finished 
among the Certain One’s papers. She 
opened this to-night and carefully con- 
sidered its arguments. But although 
they suggested much, they promised no- 
thing, since science ceases to be science 
when it strays into the domains of spec- 
ulation. Still, more complete results 
might come with more complete research, 
and it was perhaps possible that eventu- 
ally, through considerations of a purely 
scientifie nature, a position should be 
reached hitherto only attainable by way 
of the Christian faith. 

In her desk, side by side with her 
Faust manuscript, was a second essay, 
the summer work of the Clever One, 
which he had brought for her reading 
and comment, and whose conclusion of- 
fered the woman something that in a 
manner completed the incompleteness of 
the pages just put aside: 

‘‘Pour vivre, et surtout pour bien 
vivre, & la science il faut joindre la foi, 
la foi sans la science est aveugle, la 
science sans la foi est impuissante a ré- 
gler la vie.” 

Then she turned to her Faust manu- 
script, and glanced over it indifferently 
until her attention was arrested by these 
words: 

‘‘There was a struggle between Meph- 
istopheles and the angels; the latter, tri- 
umphing, bore the soul heavenward. 
Whereupon Margaret, her hour of full 
pardon having arrived, appeared to guide 
Faust through various paths, until by 
way of the atonement he should be led to 
his salvation.” 

‘“By way of the atonement!” The 
words, which at the time of writing held 
only a poet’s fancy, had grown in signifi- 
cance, 

A erucifix hung on the wall above the 
desk—a curious old bit of bronze having 
angel heads at the four corners. Madame 
Victor had obtained it from a former pro- 
prietor of the house. There was a tra- 
dition of its being found in the walls, 
hidden there since the days of the old 
monks. 

Finona took the crucifix from its nail 
and examined it thoughtfully. She re- 
membered that when the Certain One had 
spoken of Jesus, of Nazareth he had 
spoken in a reverent spirit of grateful 
and loving allegiance, but so much time 
had been occupied in the arrangement of 
scientific proof concerning an unseen 
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universe and a higher governing intel- 
ligence that he had scarcely touched upon 
the story of the cross. 

She hung the crucifix back in its 
place, and wished that they had talked 
about this also. 

Here was a point at which all possible 
investigation ceased; here was a page of 
history containing it might be the most 
lovely of legends, it might be the most 
sweet and tender and faithful of all true 
records; here was a question having no 
answer, unless, indeed, one accepted that 
offered by the untaught knowledge of 
the human heart, by the never- waver- 
ing testimony of “‘ saints, apostles, proph- 
ets, martyrs.” 

X. 

It was at the end of these same weeks 
that the long-accustomed silence of the 
narrow street became broken by an om- 
nibus rattling up to the hidden doorway, 
repeating the noisy performance at inter- 
vals until a late hour, and bringing with 
it Dimples, Daguerreotype, the Engaged 
One, and the Jolly One. A confusion 
of bags, boxes, overcoats, and umbrellas 
again encumbered the sunny gallery. 
Rufina had that morning removed the 
nail upon which the Certain One had 
been used to hang his hat and coat; 
otherwise the place was unchanged, as 
were also the four merry students. But 
with all the chatting and interchange 
of experience that the coming together 
brought, not one word did any of them 
utter concerning their absent comrade— 
not even when, after the old custom on 
Sundays and high festivals, they sat at 
coffee around the little corner table, where 
Madame Victor in her best silk gown pre- 
sided over the flowered cups, and where 
now upon the wall was hung the portrait 
of him whose voice had once been the 
merriest of all. 

Finella pulled out her handkerchief 
and rubbed the glass of the picture when 
the young men had left the room. Then 
she~rubbed her eyes a little, and said she 
did not see how people could be so un- 
natural. 

‘It was better to get the first meeting 
over as easily as possible,” answered Ma- 
dame Victor, wisely. ‘‘it was not a suit- 
able moment for speaking of a matter 
which each one felt so deeply.” 

‘*Tt was unnatural just the same,” in- 
sisted the girl. ‘‘Isn’t one journey very 
much like another journey? If he had 
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gone to the Holy Land instead of to hea- 
ven they would never have ceased talk- 
ing about it; but when a person dies it 
seems a little as if he had committed a 
sin or met with a misfortune. One either 
avoids mentioning his name, or one 
does it in a constrained way, or one 
says, ‘Poor So-and-so! how sad that he 
should die so young!’” 

Finona, who had been quietly collect- 
ing the pretty cups and silver, went out of 
the room. 

‘*T can manage to understand the awk- 
wardness of men when it is a question of 
handling delicate things,” continued Fi- 
nella as the door closed; ‘‘not knowing 
what to do with their feelings, the poor 
things are obliged to conceal them; but 
there is my sister, who is never awkward, 
and never at loss, and yet when it comes to 
this she is worse than any one. It is very 
discouraging to live with unnatural peo- 
ple. One gets all worn out trying to 
think up unobjectionable ways of ap- 
proaching them.” 

‘**T cannot quite agree with mademoi- 
selle in calling the manner an unnatural 
one,” said Madame Victor. ‘‘It is cer- 
tainly most natural to be shy, to be silent, 
to be at loss before a mystery, and made- 
moiselle must surely acknowledge that a 
journey to heaven, as she calls it, is the 
greatest of all mysteries.” 

XI. 

Finona wondered, as she gazed across 
the high meadow-lands on to the stillness 
and whiteness of snow mountains, what 
it was about the place that in some un- 
accountable way recalled the days when 
Ruth was a little girl, and when Uncle 
Tom’s favorite nephew and namesake 
used to come to them for the holidays. 
He was coming now, this one-time school- 
boy grown to manhood; they had been 
expecting him all the week, and had gone 
away in the morning for a day’s climb 
up the Grand Saléve, leaving many in- 
junctions that in case of his arrival he 
should be sent directly after them. 

A little higher up the mountain, at the 
next turn of the winding path, Finella 
stood with the Clever One. 

‘* Are you not coming?” called the girl. 

‘*Presently,” the woman below answer- 
ed. ‘Do not wait for me.” 

The two above continued their climb- 
ing. 


It was the birthday of the friend with 


whom Finona had wandered in Uncle 
Tom’s allegory—the friend who had fall. 
en asleep in the deepest part of the for- 
est, while she herself kept on by tangled 
ways, full of perplexing doubts and ex- 
periences, until she had reached a free 
open place, a field of clearer vision. Be- 
fore to-day she had hardly dared to think 
of accepting the assurance of a long- 
rejected faith, had not understood how 
loyalty to her friend could only gain in 
worthiness by this very acceptance, had 
not believed, although the Certain One 
had made her write it in one of the pink 
copy -books, that the soul of an honest 
man or woman conscientiously striving, 
yet unable, for manifold reasons, to rec- 
ognize in itself the germ of immortality, 
was a soul in a troubled dream, and that 
a God of infinite love and mercy and 
wisdom would surely care for and com- 
fort such a soul at its awakening. It 
was Uncle Tom’s allegory told in a dif- 
ferent manner; it was a repetition of the 
legend hidden among daisies and tangled 
grass in the church-yard: 

“However it may be, I commit this soul to 
God.” 


Souls! souls! souls! How many had 
gone forth with work undone, yea, un 
touched? How many had lost all chance 
of development on earth, either through 
ignorance, or a limited intelligence, or 
a blind belief in endless nothingness! 
What had become of these countless 
souls? The woman pressed her hands 
tightly across her eyes, as if to shut out 
the overwhelming possibility of this in- 
comprehensible multitude. 

‘‘In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Thus was consecration so often pro- 
nounced in the old monastery over the 
lifeless forms of little children. 

‘*In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Thus was enrolment publicly pro- 
claimed into the citizenship of the eter- 
nal city. Thus with sweet faith had 
pledges once been given concerning him 
for whom her heart was so ceaselessly 
lonely, and concerning herself as well. 
But the signatures which would have 
given the pledges validity had never 
been added. 

‘‘In the name of the Father, and o1 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

There were some who said, ‘‘ How can 
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‘SOULS! SOULS! SOULS! HOW MANY HAD 


one be three, and three be one? The thing 
is impossible; let us rather have nothing 
to do with “~” 

There were others who said, ‘‘ Let us 
thankfully accept what is told us, and ask 
no questions; for since it is an unseemly 
occupation to be idly curious regarding 
the affairs of one’s neighbors, how much 
more unseemly is it to be idly curious re- 
garding the affairs of the Almighty!” 

There were others still whose love for 
the Son held no room for the love due to 
those who believed in the Father only. 

Remembering these men of many minds, 
she found herself remembering also the 
conclusion of Uncle Tom’s allegory—*‘ and 
having entered in, they would look at each 
other, surprised, confused, and a little 
ashamed, thinking how siriple it all is, 
and how foolish we were not to have un- 
derstood it before.” 

A peasant came up from the village, 
and as he reached the cross he knelt be- 
fore it with uncovered head. Rising, he 
offered the greeting of the country to the 
woman so thoughtfully watching him, 
and continued the ascent. Some distance 
beyond, a young man, hurriedly descend- 
ing the mountain, stopped the peasant to 
ask if he had passed any one on his up- 
ward way. 

Vor. XC.—No. 539.-—-80 


GONE FORTH WITH THEIR WORK UNDONE?” 


‘*Qui, monsieur,” answered the man; 
‘certainly, below, near the cross, a stran- 
ger is resting.” 

The young man ran lightly down the 
pathway; but as he came nearer he stood 
still, and, exactly as Finona had done, 
wondered what it was about the place 
that seemed so strangely familiar, that in 
some unaccountable manner suggested 
the days when the picturesque young wo- 
man whom he had just left on the moun- 
tain-top was a little girl wearing short 
frocks and floating hair, and possessing 
an inexhaustible talent for inventing 
games and stories. 

Uncle Tom’s favorite nephew and name- 
sake, having been provided with a map of 
that portion of the town where the foun 
tain splashed under the shading tree, had 
experienced no difficulty in discovering 
the hidden doorway. With equal ease 
he had been able to follow Rufina’s ex- 
plicit directions in crossing the fields with- 
out the town, and in climbing a steep 
path which brought him to the summit 
of the mountain at a moment when Fi- 
nella and her companion, coming by a 
longer and less difficult way, appeared 
from the opposite direction. All this had 
been simple enough, but now he stood 
looking about him ina state of astonished 
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bewilderment. Below was the cross of 


which the peasant had spoken, and on the 
further side of this, half concealed in the 
shadow, a kneeling figure. Beyond lay 
outstretched a far-reaching view of high 
meadow-lands facing the stilluess and 
whiteness of snow mountains. 

The young man rubbed his eyes in- 
credulously. Way-side shrines, high mea- 
dows, and snow-covered mountains were 
in themselves not unusual in the land 
through which he was journeying; it was 
the composition of the scene which so 
arrested lis attention. 

The kneeling woman below raised her 
head and stood erect, with the sunlight 
falling full upon her. 

In a moment the young man was by 
her side, holding her hands fast within 
his own. 

‘‘It is such a joy to see you again !” 
he said. ‘‘And you realize what a 
remarkable thing has happened—do you 
know that you are Number Three? Do 
you remember the cross, and the high 
meadows, and the snow mountains, and 
the woman kneeling, with just such a 
look in her eyes as your dear eyes have 


do 
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in them now? Do you remember ‘Study 
Number Two,’ that Uncle Tom bought at 
an auction of old pictures, and how 
used to imagine stories about it, and about 
the unknown ‘Number One,’ and how 
Ruth insisted that there must be a ‘Nun 
ber Three’ also, and that the ‘Number 
Three’ would certainly be the most beau 
tiful, because the third thing was always 
best, and by way of illustration she gave 
Faith, Hope, and Charity?” 

‘* Yes,” said Finona, smiling throug), 
unbidden tears; ‘‘and do you remember, 
too, how she used to persuade Uncle Tom 
to take her to picture sales that she miglit 
look for ‘Number Three’ with her own 
eyes? And, after all, it is you who have 
found it. Some day I will tell you the 
story, to you and to Ruth together; only, 
this is a story that must be considered a 
little before the telling. I am not quite 
ready to tell it yet.” 

‘*And we are not ready to hear until 
you are ready to tell,” said the young 
man, raising the woman’s hand to his 
cheek and holding it there for a moment, 
after an old caressing fashion of his boy- 
hood. 
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AUTUMN 


IN JAPAN. 


BY ALFRED PARSONS. 


ROM the spring- 
time, when I 
reached Japan in 
the rain and be- 
gan to grumble at 
the weather, and 
all through the 
damp and _ the 
downpour of the 
summer months, 
I had been con- 
soled by the prom- 
ises of my friends. 
They assured me 
that when the 
autumn came I 
should have week 
after week of glo- 
rious sunshine, a 
clear fresh air, and probably not a wet 
day between Michaelmas and Christ- 
mas. Either the season was an excep- 
tional one, or else this is a cherished 
myth; there certainly were more fine 
days in October and November, but not 
a week passed without one or two when 
work out-of-doors was impossible. They 
talked, too, of the glory of the maples, 
of hill-sides and rocky ravines clothed 
with scarlet and crimson, and their en- 
thusiasm in this matter was amply jus- 
tified, but no one had told me of the 
beauty of the lilies of the field, which 
decorate so many of the banks between 
the rice patches with their tassels of 
glowing searlet. I saw them first near Ha- 
mamatsu, a pleasant town on the Tokai- 
do, which I reached on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, after a little tour in the interior; 
their brilliant color at once attracted me, 
and I hastened to make drawings of them, 
for my passport had almost expired, and 
[ feared that I might not find them else- 
where. There was no need to be in such 
a hurry, for they seem to grow abundant- 
ly wherever they get a chance. Hama- 
matsu was quite unlike any other Jap- 
anese town I had seen; the houses had a 
projecting upper story and broad over- 
hanging roofs, and the principal trade 
seemed to be in toys. There were shops 
full of drums and kites, and dolls with 
all their belongings, and the thousand 
and one things which the Japanese de- 
light in giving to their beloved children. 


As I passed a little garden I saw what 
looked like a fearful atrocity—dozens of 
babies’ heads, pale and gray as if in death, 
cut off at the neck and impaled on short 
stakes, stood about the ground; but on 
coming nearer, the mystery was ex- 
plained: they were life-sized dolls’ heads 
of papier-maché, put out to dry in the 
sun before receiving their final coat of 
paint. The neighboring villages were 
peculiar; every cottage was protected 
from the winds by a high hedge of 
clipped yew, and the street seemed to 
pass between two green walls, over which 
the heavily thatched roofs just peeped. 
The openings gave a glimpse of court- 
yards and cottage fronts where women 
and men were hard at work, threshing 
their beans of many colors and spreading 
them on mats to dry, weaving blue cot- 
ton cloths, or winding off the skeins of 
shining yellow silk. The typhoon a 
fortnight earlier had strewn the Tokaido 
with pine-trees; a passage wide enough 
for a jinrikisha to pass had been sawn 
through some of the great prostrate 
trunks, and others were still supported by 
their mangled limbs, so that we could 
squeeze under them. They sadly impeded 
the work of a company of white-clad en- 
gineers, who, with all the latest military 
contrivances, were laying a field - tele- 
graph along the road. What a contrast 
were these sons of change to the fisher- 
men returning from their morning's 
work with heavy loads of bonito, and to 
the peasants with their simple and prim- 
itive implements, all working and living 
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as they have done for centuries past! 
Politics and changes of government mat- 
ter very little to them; the rice crop and 
the take of fish are affairs of much more 
importance; they are the real life of a 
country, preserving its habits, costumes, 
and traditions, and staving off for a 
time the influences of railroads and 
steamships, which threaten to reduce 
man’s condition throughout the world to 
one dull level of uniformity. 
Fortunately they form a solid ma- 
jority in every land, a mass not easily 





trance to the Inland Sea, leaving a na 
row passage at each end; but the tid 
rushes so violently through the Narut 
Channel to the south, between Awaji an 
Shikoku, that it is often unnavigable, an: 
most of the shipping comes this way 
There are the remains of a Daimio’s cast|i 
at Akashi; the main building is gon 
and the plateau on which it stood is now 
a garden with tea-booths, but the four 
dation walls, the corner turrets, and th: 
moat show what an important stronghol 
it must have been; and the view from it 





THE EDGE OF THE TOKAIDO, NEAR HAMAMATSU, 


moved, and even in progressive Japan it 
will be a long time before ill-cut trousers 
and steam-ploughs replace the kimono 
and the spade. The Tokaido Railway takes 
you in twelve hours from Hamamatsu to 
Kobé, and while waiting till a new pass 
port came from Tokyo I had time to see 
a little more of the beautiful country 
around that hospitable port. The shores 
near Suma and Maiko, a little to the 
westward, are picturesque, and close by 
are the straits of Akashi, through which 
a constant stream of traffic passes, ships 
of all kinds and sizes, from the little fish 
ing - boats towed from the beach, to the 
big steamers from Europe and America. 
The island of Awaji lies across the en 


down the Inland Sea to the west, over to 
the Shikoku Mountains on the south, and 
eastward to Osaka Bay and the hills of 
Yamato, is extensive and very fine in its 
outlines. At Maiko there is a grove of 
curiously blown and twisted pine -trees, 
with the quaint forms which are loved by 
all artists, especially by the Japanese; and 
near Suma, wherever the wiry grasses had 
got a foothold among the sand, the shore 
was gay with scarlet lilies. The botanic 
name of this flower, which is really more 
like an amaryllis than a lily, is Nerine 
japonica. 
easy to determine, for wherever I went 
it had a different one; some of these 
names are shiwata-bana, teku-sari, chi 


Its Japanese name is not so 
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lji, and ushi-no-ninniku (cow-garlic), 
sut I think the commonest is higambana 
equinox flower), and the best, for its open- 
ing marks the change of the season, the 


beginning of the end. It is probably be- 


cause of this that, beautiful as it appears 
to European eyes, to the Japanese it is 


a flower of ill omen, associated in their 
minds with death and decay, and never 
ised in art or in floral arrangements. 
The children, indeed, gather great arm- 
fuls of it; but they never take it inside 
their homes; the great bunches they have 
collected are either scattered among the 
family tombstones or left to wither on 
the foot-paths. They seem to like pick- 
ing it because its juicy stem snaps so 
easily, and often amuse themselves as 
they sit by the road-side by breaking the 
stalks half through, leaving them hang- 


HAMAMATSU 


ing in regular joints, much as our chil- 
dren make dandelion or daisy chains. 
Near a little graveyard set down among 
the rice-fields the flowers grew in great 
profusion, making a gorgeous splash of 
brilliant color as a foreground to the gray 
stones, the yellowing grain, and the pale 
blue distant hills. The rice was ripening 
fast, and flocks of rice-birds flew hurried- 
ly across as they were chased from field 
to field by shouting boys. I wish I had 
made a sketch of a Japanese scarecrow; 
there were plenty of them about, and I 
never saw one without laughing; they 
were full of quaint humor and invention, 
and the little birds seemed to enjoy them 
as much as I did. They recalled the re- 
mark of a stranger in a fly-haunted par- 
lor in South Carolina, where a small 
clock-work windmill revolved in the cen- 


; 


. THE SHORE NEAR MAIKO, THE STRAITS OF AKASHI TO THE RIGHT 
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tre of the table. I asked whether it drove 
the flies away, and he replied, ‘* At first 
it scared them some, but now they come 
in to ride round on it.” The shore was al- 
ways full of lifeand activity ; bronzed fish- 
ermen, naked except for a narrow white 
loin-cloth, were launching their boats or 
hauling them ashore, towing along the 
beach, pulling up nets, or chanting as 
they rowed their heavy craft, standing up 
and pushing the long bent oars with a 
forward jerk, in the same way that a 
gondolier works. The smaller sailing- 
boats are all rigged with the simple ob- 
long sail which is so often shown in Jap- 
anese drawings, made of narrow strips of 
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but the arrangements are not so prin 
tive as those I saw at Yumoto; the batlhis 
and dressing-rooms are private enoug 
for the shy foreigner. There is so mu 
iron in the water that you come out of 
covered with a red deposit which takes 
some days of washing to remove. On 
this excursion, as my boots were in hos 
pital, I tried Japanese foot-gear-—thick co 
ton socks and straw sandals; they wer 
very light and comfortable at first, but 
after a time I was conscious of every lit 
tle pebble I trod on, and I got back to 
Kobé with a good deal of pain and many 
blisters. Foreigners who have often worn 
them get hardened between the toes, and 
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cotton cloth loosely laced together; the 
larger ones have a jib and a jig-sail as 
well. 

Futa-tabi, Maya-san, and the other hills 
which rise behind Kobé are as well worth 
seeing as the shore, full of picturesque 
walks; the country at the back of them, 
commonly called ‘‘ Aden” by the foreign 
residents, on account of its barrenness, is 
a curious waste of disintegrating granite, 
seamed and furrowed by the heavy rains, 
where only some scrubby bushes*find a 
precarious foothold on the shifting soil. 
Coolies from the neighboring villages 
come and cut these for firewood, and car- 
ry the heavy fagots for miles to earn a 
few halfpence. In Arima, one of the hill 
villages, there are hot ferruginous springs 
where hundreds of people go to bathe; 


many good walkers and mountaineers use 
them habitually; heavy boots are an en 
cumbrance when not on your feet, and 
though the straw sandals are quickly 
worn out, a few extra pairs are no serious 
addition to your baggage. 

On the 6th of October I had finished 
my drawings among the pines and the 
sand hills, and a new passport had come, 
which gave me permission to wander for 
three months longer through the prov 
inces near the Tokaido, so I bade farewell 
to my good friends and the comfortable 
club- house in Kobé, and Matsuba onc: 
more left his wife and family to follow 
my fortunes. 

Our destination was Maibara, a little 
town on Lake Biwa, not many miles from 
Hikone. As TI passed it by rail I had no 
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ticed that the flooded fields on the mar- 
cin of the lake were covered with a blue- 
flowered water-plant, a good foreground 
to the blue water and the distant moun- 
tains, and I hoped for blue skies to com- 
plete the picture, but they came only at 
rare intervals. Ona piece of waste ground 
near my tea-house a travelling theatre 
had been erected, a structure of bamboo 
poles with mats hung over them, which 
was not calculated to keep an audience 
dry, and not once during my stay were 
the company able to give a performance. 
The manager occupied the room next 
mine; he was an excellent performer on 
the samisen, and a pious man _ withal. 
Every morning from seven till half past 
he said his prayers, repeating in a monot- 
onous singsong voice a sentence which 
sounded to me like ‘‘ Ya ya yura no,” 
and tapping two blocks of wood together 
to keep time. He belonged to the Shin- 
gon sect of Buddhists. The prayer for- 
mula of the Monto sect, one of the most 
popular and powerful, owning the great 
Hongwanji temples which are found in 
all large towns, is, ‘‘ Namu Amida Butsu,” 
while the followers of Nichiren, as they 
beat their drums, murmur constantly, 
‘‘Namu myoho renge kyo.” 

We soon became good friends, the man- 
ager and I, and he spent many hours in 
my room drinking tea, looking at my 


sketches, and in such conversation as my 
rudimentary knowledge of the language 
permitted, but unfortunately I never had 
an opportunity of seeing him act. When 
I left he presented me with a printed cot- 
ton towel in an ornamental wrapper, and 
I gave him a penny black-lead pencil, and 
we parted with mutual expressions of es- 
teem. I had other visitors too: the sta- 
tion-master and the chief of police want- 
ed to see my pictures, and Takaki, O Shige 
San, and little Kazu, with the brown vel- 
vet eyes, came over from Hikone to call 
on me, and arranged to meet me at the 
Nagahama matsuri. This annual festival 
takes place in the middle of October, and 


LAUNCHING A BOAT. 


seems to be a gathering-ground for all the 
country-side. In many respects it was 
very like a country fair in England, but 
the main event on all the three days is 
the perambulation of large triumphal cars, 
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A BAMBOO-YARD 


called yama, on which companies of chil- 
dren give dramatic performances. I was 
fortunate in having a brilliantly fine day, 
and as I bowled along the five miles of 
level road from Maibara in a kuruma 
with two good runners, I passed troops of 
people in holiday attire, old peasants, gay- 
ly dressed young girls, and wandering 
friars with huge bamboo hats that looked 
like bushel baskets. The town was gay- 
ly decorated with flags and with lanterns 
bearing the device of the city, and crowds 
were pouring into it by road and rail and 
boat; for Nagahama is a busy port at the 
northern end of Lake Biwa, and a regu- 
lar service of steamers runs between there 
and Otsu, at the southern end. This mix- 
ture of things ancient and modern in 
Japan always seems amusing, especially 
when, as in Nagahama, there is not much 
of the modern. The row-boats which 
came in with their loads of passengers 
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AT MAIBARA. 


were of unvarnished wood, decorated wit 

black patterns on the bows, and, excep 
the police and the railway officials, I saw 
very few men in European dress; ther 
certainly were no women in anything 
but their own becoming costume, and | 
was the only foreigner in the town. My 
landlord had been thoughtful enough to 
engage a place for me in a tea-house op 
posite which the yama stopped and gav: 
a performance; all the partitions had 
been removed, and the floor, divided into 
squares by low movable railings, was coy 

ered with family parties who had brought 
their own cushions and provisions. 

My heart was filled with covetousness 
as I saw the fine old lacquer bento boxes 
which they produced after carefully re 
moving many silk wrappings. There are 
twelve yama in the town, each owned by 
a different guild or society, the members 
of which teach the children their parts, 
provide dresses for their play, and accom- 
pany the yama on the festival days. The 
cars are huge things, taller than most of 
the Japanese houses, and quite fill up the 
narrow streets; they are built on solid 
wooden wheels, and are dragged about by 
strings of coolies, the young men of the 
guild daneing and shouting in front of 
them, waving fans by day and lanterns 
after dark to direct the coolies’ move- 
ments, while the older members follow in 
white-curtained carts. The wood-work 
around the stage is lacquered, gold and 
black and red, with elaborate brass or 
naments, and the pagodalike roof which 
covers it is of burnished gold, surmount 
ed with a dragon or phoenix or other 
mythical animal. The part behind the 
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is enclosed with hangings, Cliinese 
oideries, Persian rugs, or silk bro 
s. and two of them had fine pieces 
Flemish tapestry, which must have 
over with the Dutch centuries ago; 
buxom ladies and knights in armor 
odd, and yet pleasantly familiar, 

ny heart went out to the expatriated 
ngers, sO lonely amid that Eastern 
d. In front of each stage hung a 
the twisted strips of 
hite paper which are the universal em- 
em of the Shinto religion, the only sim- 
things among the masses of gorgeous 
or, and they seemed to 


inch of ‘‘ gohei,” 


give the key- 
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HILLS BEHI 


note to the whole; for Shinto is, above 
everything else, an ancestor-worship, a 
religious respect for the country and for 
the men whose heroic deeds still inspire 
its people, and the short dramas which 
the children acted were all founded on old 
stories—how Yoritomo’s son sacrificed his 
life to save the young Mikado, and other 
well-known motives from Japanese histo- 
ry. The boys were admirably trained 
and beautifully dressed; they rolled their 
eyes and grimaced in exactly the same 
way as their elders of the profession, and 
the crowd vigorously applauded their fa- 
cial contortions. In one company there 
was a little mite of two years old; he had 
not to speak at all, only to ery out once 
or twice, but he knew his part as well as 
the rest, and always looked up at his boy 
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father at the right moment. During the 
afternoon I walked round the town, first 
to the Buddhist temple, the great hall of 
which was crowded with people sleeping, 
eating, and praying,and then up the long 
avenue leading to the Shinto temple of 
Hachiman. It was lined with stalls and 
booths for refreshments of all kinds, with 
conjurers, purse-trick men, lucky wheels, 
quack-medicine venders, and so on, and 
near the big granite torii and lanterns 
were the market-gardeners with dwarf 
pines, oranges laden with fruit, camel- 
lias, and other trees. One had nothing 
but orchid-plants, none of them, unfortu- 
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nately, in flower. I joined a large circle 
of spectators who were watching a scriev- 
er, which is, I believe, the professional name 
for the artists who draw on the flag- 
stones; this one had no pavement, so he 
prepared an even ground by sprinkling 
some light gray sand over the dusty road ; 
his colors were bags of black, white, red, 
and blue sand; from one of these he took 
a handful, and drew his design by letting 
the powder run from his closed fist in a 
line which varied in thickness as he tight- 
He wrote or 


ened or loosened his grasp. 
drew in this way with wonderful rapid- 
ity as he squatted on the ground, and he 


talked all the time, obliterating each 
drawing as soon as he had finished it. I 
watched him draw a figure of a girl, and 
he began by putting down the spots of 
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LAKE BIWA WITH FLOODED RICE-FIELDS, NEAR MAIBARA, 


the pattern on her kimono with blue, 
then added the shadow lines of the dress, 
relieved it here and there with white, 
sketched the face and hands in red, and 
finally added a bold outline in black, 
which completed the picture, thus work- 
ing in that reverse way to our natural in- 
stinets which you so often notice in this 
land of Topsy-turvydom. 

As evening approached, all the yama 
began to collect in the square in front of 





ONE OF THE “YAMA” AT THE 
NAGAHAMA MATSURI 
From a printed programme sold on the streets, 


another Shinto temple, where the great 
Hachiman car with colossal swords, and 
the Mikoshi, a shrine carried about on 
men’s shoulders, were already placed. In 
the river on one side of this square many 
boats were moored, spread with rush mats 
and with the red blankets which have be 
come so common in Japan, and in them 
people were picnicking; over the bridge 
which crossed it the unwieldy structures 
were dragged from the town by shouting 
crowds; each in turn gave a final per 
formance in front of the temple, and was 
then drawn aside to make room for the 
next. This began at half past five, and 
it was eleven o'clock before the last of 
them had been ranged with the others to 
the right of the temple steps. As night 
came on they were covered with big lan- 
terns, the stages were lighted by lamps in 
glass shades, and attendants with candles 
on long sticks illuminated the face of each 
little actor while he was speaking. When 
the six gorgeous yama with their attend 
ants and gayly dressed performers were 
all drawn up in line against a background 
of solemn cryptomerias, with an excited 
crowd dancing and waving lanterns in 
front of them, the spectacle was more 
beautiful than any words of mine can 
suggest. In spite of the excitement, | 
saw only one quarrel; a young man, in 
order to get nearer to the stage, had pushed 
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a big coolie, 
had evidently 
n as much saké 
e could carry, 
for a few sec- 
; [thought there 
d be a fight; 
a bystander 
ted out to the 
cnant man that 
» youth had to get 
nearer because he 
was short-sighted 
and wore spectacles, 
and peace was at 
once restored. On 
the way back to 
our tea-house, where my friends from 
Tennenji had dined with me, we passed 
a street full of stalls, with pipes and 
pouches, cheap jewelry, hair-pins and 
combs, and many other knickknacks suit- 
able for presents. I wanted a few of them, 
and found that O Shige San was a talent- 
ed shopper; she had her limit, ten sen, 
and usually succeeded in getting the arti- 
cle for that sum, whatever the original 
price might have been. As I wandered 
round early the next morning I found 
that the yama had already been moved to 
their stations in various streets, and were 
being cleaned up in preparation for the 
day’s performances. The town is studded 
with tall fire-proof go-downs, in which the 
precious vehicles are safely stored during 
the rest of the year. 
Near Maibara there were large orchards 
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HATS AT THE NAGAHAMA MATSURI. 


of persimmons with brilliant colored fruit, 
which, as Andrew Marvel says of the or- 
anges, ‘‘ hang like gold lamps in a green 
night.” They were particularly beautiful 
in the well-designed garden of Seigwanji, 
where I made some sketches. It is a fine 
example of a temple garden, and some 
massive evergreen oaks form an impres- 
sive background to the gray stones, the 
carefully trained pines, and the trimly 
clipped shrubs; but except for the persim- 
mons, a few reddening maple leaves, some 
late blooms of platycodon, and the scar- 
let berries of a little ardisia, it was all 
green and gray. 

In the cottage gardens near Suzukawa, 
a little station on the Tokaido to the south 
of Fuji where I made a short halt late in 
October, I began to see some chrysanthe- 
mum flowers; they were not particularly 
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THE TEMPLE GARDEN, SEIGWANJL. 


fine or effective, but I found plenty to 
paint there, and wished very much that 
the days and my remaining weeks in 
Japan were not getting so short. The 
village lies behind a range of sand dunes, 
which are overgrown with ancient pines, 
and beyond them is the shore of Suruga 
Say, a grand expanse of gray voleanic 
sand, called by the Japanese Tago-no-ura, 
where fishermen are always hauling at 
nets in lines of naked brown figures 
against the blue sea, or wandering back 
in groups across the sands in long dark 


blue coats, with pale blue and white hand 
kerchiefs tied over their heads, carrying 
their nets and parcels of fish wrapped in 
straw. At my tea-house, the Koshuya, 
I reaped the result of their labors, and got 
excellent dinners of red.or gray tai, lob 
sters, and huge prawns, cooked by a man 
who was a real artist and took a pride in 
his profession. 

The first really fine chrysanthemums | 
saw were in Yokohama, when I got back 
there early in November; I was disap 
pointed to find that they were in tempo 
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sheds put up to protect them from 

ip and sun, and not in masses out-of- 
ors, as I expected to see them; but they 

» excellently grown, and in the soft- 
ened light of the oil-paper shades their 
ws showed to great advantage. The 
ants are treated much as they are with 

s. raised in pots from cuttings taken in 
spring, and encouraged with plenty 

of manure until the buds are formed; be- 


fore flowering they are removed from 


their pots and planted out in bold groups 


which have been 


Some plants are re- 


of color in the beds 
prepared for them. 
duced to a single stem, on which only one 
enormous blossom is allowed to develop; 
these are generally arranged in a line, 
with each flower stiffly tied to a horizon- 
tal bamboo support, and the effect is very 
sad: but the excellence of the gardeners 
is best shown in growing large bushes, 
which have been known to carry as many 
as four hundred flowers of medium size, 
all in perfect condition, on the same day. 
An English gardener who had visited ev- 
ery show within reach of Tokyo, includ- 
ing the Emperor's celebrated collection in 
the palace grounds, told me that he had 
seen no individual blossoms equal to the 
best dozen or so at a first-rate London ex- 
hibition, but that these great plants with 
their hundreds of flowers were triumphs 
of horticulture. The most curious exam- 
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IN JAPAN. 

ples of chrysan- 
themum - growing 
were to seen 
in the Dangozaka 
quarter of Tokyo. 
The long _ hilly 
street is bordered 
on each side with 


be 


gardens’ enclosed 
with high bamboo 
fences, and in ev- 
ery one, by paying 
three rin, you 
could see groups 
of life-size figures 
mainly covered 
with chrysanthe- 
mum leaves and 
flowers. They rep- 
resented 
from history, the 
drama, or Buddhist 
mythology, and 
were constructed 
with frame-works 
of bamboo, inside which the flower-pots 
were concealed, the shoots being brought 
through the openings and trained over 
the outer surface. The heads and hands 
were made of painted wood, and swords 
and other accessories were added to make 
them more lifelike; the draperies of living 
leaves and flowers were skilfully arranged 
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in large folds, and, as in most of the pop- 
ular shows, they depicted the costumes of 
Daimio and Samurai of the past. At 
each entrance I was given a sort of play- 
bill, a roughly printed broad-sheet with a 
wood cut and a description of the differ- 
ent groups, serving as an advertisement 
of the gardener’s establishment. One of 
the finest places for autumn colors is the 
large garden behind the arsenal in the 
Koishikawa quarter, laid out by a former 
Prince of Mito as a quiet retreat for his 
old age. It covers several acres, and is 
certainly very beautiful, with its lakes 


cade on its surface.” Another poem, dat 
ing from the time when it was customary 
to present silk or cloth to the Shinto gods 
instead of the ‘‘ gohei,” which now serye 
as a symbol, shows the national admi 
tion of the autumn leaves: ** This time ] 
bring no offering; the gods can take the 
damask of the maple-trees on Tamuke 
yama.”’ 

There are many other trees in the ric), 
flora of Japan which are as gay as the 
maples, though no others which show as 
great a variety of color; the dark leaves 
of the tulip-tree turn toa rich cadmium 
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THE ARSENAL GARDEN, KOISHIKAWA, TOKYO. 


and islands, solemn groves and shrines; 
but it is silent and deserted; the people 
are only admitted by a special permission ; 
and I liked better the maples which line 
the banks of the Taki-no-gawa near Oji, 
where crowds were quietly enjoying 
themselves, sipping tea and saké as they 
sat in front of the tea-houses and gazed 
down on the trees, or strolling along in 
picturesque groups under the crimson 
canopy of foliage. The little river glides 
along with barely a ripple, and it reflected 
all the glory of the leaves which stretched 
over it in sprays of scarlet and gold, re- 
minding me of a Japanese poem, ‘‘ I wish 
to cross the river, but fear to cut the bro- 


yellow, and the icho (Salisburia) is cov- 
ered with pale gold, while many of the 
shrubs, grasses, and herbaceous plants 
with bright and varied tints help to re 
lieve the solemn everlasting green of the 
pines and eryptomerias which clothe the 
eternal hills. 

And so in a blaze of glory the Japanese 
year ends; but long before these last 
leaves have fallen the camellias are onc: 
more in flower, and continue until tlie 
plum blossom comes in February, a con 
necting link in the chain of beauty and 
flowers which encircles this happy land 
One of my last days in Tokyo was spent 
in showing my drawings to the students 
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A CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW AT YOKOHAMA. 


of the Uyeno School of Art, where Pro- besides the reproduction of nature, in 
fessor Okakura, the president, who com- work so different from their own. 

bines with a good knowledge of Western At the Asakusa matsuri they were al- 
ready selling emblems suited for the new 


art a great reverence for that of his own 
the rice-rake to scrape together dol- 


country, is attempting with no small suc- year 
cess to keep up the artistic tradition, and lars; the rice-bag, daikon, and red tai, 
to revive those artistic industries which suggestive of good fare; and the target 
were falling into decay. He had invited with an arrow in the bull’s-eye, meaning, 
artists of other schools, some of whom ‘‘ May you hit the mark!” arranged round 
had studied in Paris and Rome, but I was amask of the goddess of fortune; and with 
most interested in the remarks and ques- a stock of these to bring me good luck, I 
tions of the purely Japanese students, and sailed away on the 10th of December across 
in their eagerness to discover any motive, the dreary and flowerless Pacific. 
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"Dain 
/ 
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f as HIS is the hardest of my fate- 
She's better whom he doth prefer 
j Than | am, that he worshipped late 

As well as so.much prettier, 
So much more fortunate! 
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Hell not repent it—you will see 
Shell never give him cause to grieve 

Idream that he comes bac’ to me, 
Leaving her; but he" ver leave. 

Hopelessly swee* e! 


So that if in my piace she stood 
Shed spare to curse him; shed forgive. 
I loathe her, but ! "now she would; 
And sowill I- 1d-—as I live! 
Not she alone is 9d. 
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CORDELIA’S 


NORDELIA A ‘'E MAHONEY 
( was dressing, as ‘Id say, ‘‘ to 
keep adate” with a beau, who would soon 
be waiting on the corner nearest her home 
in the Big Barracks te nent-house. She 
siniled as she heard shrill cateall of a 
lad in Forsyth Street. She knew it was 
Dutch Johnny’s signal to Chrissie Bergen 
to come down and meet him at the street 
doorway. Presently she heard anothercall 

a birdlike whistle—and she knew which 
boy’s note it was, and which girl it called 
out of her home for a sidewalk stroll. 
She smiled, a trifle sadly, a-.d yet trium- 
phantly. She had enjoyed herself when 
she was no wiser and loc -d no higher 
than the younger Barracks girls, who took 
up the boys of the neighborhood as if 
there were no others. 

She was in her own little dark inner 
room, which she shared with only two 
others of the family, arranging a careful 
toilet by kerosene-light. The photograph 
of herself in trunks and tights, of which 
we heard in the story of Elsa Muller's 
hopeless love, was before her, among sev- 
eral portraits of actresses and salaried 
beauties. She had taken them out from 
under the paper in the top drawer of the 
bureau. She always kept them there, and 
always took them out and spread them in 
the lamp-light when she was alone in her 
room. She glanced approvingly at the 
portrait of herself as a picture of which 
she had said to more than one girlish con- 
fidante that it showed as neat a figure and 
as perfectly shaped limbs as any actress's 
she had ever seen. But the suggestion 
of a frown flitted across her brow as she 
thought how silly she was to have once 
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been ‘‘ stage-struck *—how foolish to have 
thought that mere beauty could quickly 
raise a poor girl to a high place on the 
stage. Julia Fogarty’s case proved that. 
Julia and she were stage-struck together, 
and where was Jvlia—or Corynne Bel- 
vedere, as she illed herself? She 
started well as a ‘e in a comic op- 
era company uptown, buc from that she 
dropped to a female minstrel troupe in 
the Bowery, and now, Lewy Tusch told 
Cordelia, she was ‘‘tooing ter skirt-tance 
in ter pickernic _ for ter sick-baby 
fund, ant passin’ ter hat arount after- 
warts.” And evil was being whispered of 
her—a pretty high price to pay for such 
small success; and it must be true, be- 
cause she sometimes came home late at 
night in cabs, which are devilish, except 
when used at funerals. 

It was Cordelia who attracted Elsa Mul- 
ler’s sweetheart, Yank Hurst, to her side, 
and left Elsa to die yearning for his re- 
turn. And it was Cordelia who threw 
Hurst aside when he took to drink and 
stabbed the young man who, during a 
mere walk from chureh, took his place 
beside Cordelia. And yet Cordelia was 
only ambitious, not wicked. Few men 
live who would not look twice at her. 
She was not of the stunted tenement type, 
like her friends Rosie Mulvey and Min- 
nie Bechman and Julia Moriarty. She 
was tall and large and stately, and yet 
plump in every outline. Moreover, she 
had the ‘‘ style” of an American girl, and 
looked as well in five dollars’ worth of 
clothes—all home-made, except her shoes 
and stockings—as almost any girl in 
richer circles, It was too bad that she 
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was called a flirt by the young men, and 
a stuck-up thing by the girls, when in 
fact she was merely more shrewd and cal- 
culating than the others, who were con- 
tent to drift out of the primary schools 
into the shops, and out of the shops into 
haphazard matrimony. Cordelia was not 
lovable, but not all of us are who may be 
better than she. She was monopolized by 
the hope of getting a man; but a mere al- 
liance with trousers was not the sum of 
her hope; they must jingle with coin. 

It was strange, then, that she should 
be dressing to meet Jerry Donahue, who 
was no better than gilly to the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, drawing a small 
salary from a clerkship he never filled, 
while he served the Commissioner as a 
second left-hand. But if we could see 
into Cordelia’s mind we would be sur- 
prised to discover that she did not regard 
herself as flesh-and-blood Mahoney, but 
as romantic Clarice Delamour, and she 
only thought of Jerry as James the but- 
ler. The voracious reader of the novels 
of to-day will recall the story of Clarice, 
ar Only a Lady’s- Maid, which many 
consider the best of the several absorb- 
ing tales that Lulu Jane Tilley has writ- 
ten. Cordelia had read it twenty times, 
and almost knew it by heart. Her con- 
stant dream was that she could be an- 
other Clarice, and shape her life like 
hers. The plot of the novel needs to be 
briefly told, since it guided Cordelia’s 
course. 

Clarice was maid to a wealthy society 
dowager. James the butler fell in love 
with Clarice when she first entered the 
household, and she, hearing the servants’ 
gossip about James's savings and _ sal- 
ary, had encouraged his attentions. He 
pressed her to marry him. But young 
Nicholas Stuyvesant came home from 
abroad to find his mother ill and Clarice 
nursing her. Every day he noticed the 
modest rosy maid moving  noiselessly 
about like a sunbeam. Her physical per- 
fection profoundly impressed him. In 
her presence he constantly talked to his 
mother about his admiration for healthy 
women. Each evening Clarice reported 
to him the condition of the mother, and 
on one occasion mentioned that she had 
never known ache, pain, or malady in 
her life. The young man often chatted 
with her in the drawing-room, and James 
the butler got his congé. Mr. Stuyvesant 
induced his mother to make Clarice her 


companion, and then he met her at pi: 
ture exhibitions, and in Central Park by 
chance, and next—every one will reca|| 
the exciting scene—he paid passionate 
court to her ‘‘in the pink sewing-room, 
where she half reclined on soft silken 
sofa pillows, with her tiny slippers upon 
the head of a lion whose skin formed a 
rug before her.” Clarice thought him 
unprincipled, and repulsed him. When 
the widow recovered her health and went 
to Newport, the former maid met all so 
ciety there. <A gifted lawyer fell a vie- 
tim to Clarice’s charms, and, on a moon- 
lit porch overlooking the sea, warned her 
against young Stuyvesant. On learning 
that the rowé had already attempted to 
weaken the girl’s high principles, to res 
cue her he made her his wife. He was 
soon afterward elected Mayor of New 
York, but remained a suitor for his beau 
tiful wife’s approbation, waiting upon her 
in gilded halls with the fidelity of a 
knight of old. 

Cordelia adored Clarice and fancied 
herself just like her — beautiful, ambi- 
tious, poor, with a future for her own 
‘sarving. Of course such a case is phe- 
nomenal. No other young woman was 
ever so ridiculous. 

‘*You have on your besht dresh, Cor- 
dalia,” said her mother. ‘‘It ‘ll soon be 
wore out, an’ ye’ll git no other, wid your 
father oidle, an’ no wan airnin’ a pinny 
but you an’ Johnny an’ Sarah Rosabel. 
F where are ye goin’ ?” 

‘*T won’t be gone long,” said Cordelia, 
half out of the hall door, 

‘*Cordalia Angeline, darlin’,” said her 
mother, ‘‘ mind, now, doan’t let them be 
talkin’ about ye, fwherever ye go—shakin’ 
yer shkirts an’ rollin’ yer eyes. It doan’t 
luk well for a gyurl to be makin’ hersel’ 
attractive.” 

‘**Oh, mother, ’m not attractive, and 
you know it.” 

With her head full of meeting Jerry 
Donahue, Cordelia tripped down the four 
flights of stairs to the street door. As 
Clarice, she thought of Jerry as James 
the butler; in fact, all the beaux she had 
had of late were so many repetitions of 
the unfortunate James in her mind. All 
the other characters in her acquaintance 
were made to fit more or less loosely into 
her romance life, and she thought of 
everything she did as if it all happened 
in Lulu Jane Tilley’s beautiful novel 
Let the reader fancy, if possible, what a 
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that must have been for a tenement 
who had never known what it was 
ave a parlor, in our sense of the word, 
» had never known courtship to be 
ried on in-doors, except in a tenement 
vay, and who had to imagine that 
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rich Mayor, who must be either the bach- 
elor police captain of the precinct, or 
George Fletcher, the wealthy and unmar- 
ried factory-owner near by, or, perhaps, 
Senator Eisenstone, the district leader, 
who, she was forced to reflect, was an un 


‘* ARRANGING A CAREFUL TOILET BY KEROSENE-LIGHT.” 


the sidewalk flirtations of actual life were 
meetings in private parks, that the wharves 
and public squares and tenement roofs 
where she had seen all the young men 
and women making love were heavily 
carpeted drawing-rooms, broad manor; 
house verandas, and the fragrant conser- 
vatories of luxurious mansions! But Cor- 
delia managed all this menta] necroman- 
cy easily, to her own satisfaction. And 
now she was tripping down the bare 
wooden stairs beside the dark greasy wall, 
and thinking of her future husband, the 


likely hero for a Catholie girl, since he 
was a Hebrew. But just as she reached 
the street door and decided that Jerry 
would do well enough as a mere tempo- 
rary James the butler, and while Jerry 
was waiting for her on the corner, she 
stepped from the stoop directly in front 
of George Fletcher. 

‘* Good - evening,” 
young employer. 

‘*Good-evening, Mr. Fletcher.” 

‘‘Tt’s very embarrassing,” said Mr. 
Fletcher: ‘‘I know your given name— 


said the wealthy 
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Cordelia, isn’t it?—but your last na— 
Oh, thank you— Miss Mahoney, of course. 
You know we met at that very queer wed- 
ding in the home of my little apprentice, 
Joe—the line-man’s wedding, you know.” 

‘Te he!” Cordelia giggled. ‘‘ Wasn't 
that a terrible strange wedding? I think 
it was just terrible.” 

‘‘ Were you going somewhere?” 

“Oh, not at all, Mr. Fletcher,” with 
another nervous giggle ortwo. ‘‘ I have 
no plans on me mind, only to get out of 
doors, It’s terrible hot, ain’t it?” 

‘*May I take a walk with you, Miss 
Mahoney?” 

It seemed to her that if he had called 
her Clarice the whole novel would have 
come true then and there. 

‘*T can’t be out verv late, Mr. Fletcher,” 
said she, with a gig of delight. 

‘** Are you sure | am not disarranging 
your plans? Had you no engagements?” 

“Oh no,” said she; ‘‘I was only go- 
ing out with me lonely.” 

‘*Let us take just a short walk, then,” 
said Fletcher; ‘‘only you must be the 
man and take me in charge, Miss Maho- 
ney, for I never walked with a young 
lady in my life.” 

“Oh, certainly not; you never did—I 
don't think.” 

‘‘Upon my honor, Miss Mahoney, I 
know only one woman in this city—Miss 
Whitfield, the doctor’s daughter, who 
lives in the same house with you; and 
only one other in the world—my aunt, 
who brought me up, in Vermont.” 

Well indeed did Cordelia know this. 
All the neighborhood knew it, and most 
of the other girls were conscious of a lit- 
tle flutter in their breasts when his eyes 
fell upon them in the streets, for it was 
the gossip of all who knew his workmen 
that the prosperous ladder-builder lived 
in his factory, where he had spent the 
life of a monk, without any society ex- 
cept of his canaries, his books, and his 
workmen. 

‘*“Well, I declare!” sighed Cordelia. 
‘* How terrible cunning you men are, to 
get up such a story to make all the girls 
think you’re romantic!” 

But, oh, how happy Cordelia was! 
At last she had met her prince—the fu- 
ture Mayor—her Sultan of the gilded 
halls. In that humid, sticky, midsum- 
mer heat among the tenements, every 
other woman dragged along as if she 
weighed a thousand pounds, but Cordelia 


felt like a feather floating among cloud 
The babel—did the reader ever walk up 
Forsyth Street on a hot night, into See 
ond Avenue, and across to Avenue A, and 
up to Tompkins Park? The noise of the 
tens of thousands on the pavements makes 
a babel that drowns the racket of the carts 
and cars. The talking of so many ype 
sons, the squalling of so many babies, tlie 
mothers scolding and slapping every 
third child, the yelling of the children at 
play, the shouts and loud repartee of the 
men and women—all these noises rolled 
together in the air make a steady hum 
and roar that not even the breakers on a 
hard sea-beach can equal. You miglit 
say that the tenements were empty, as 
only the very sick, who could not move, 
were in them. For miles and miles the, 
were bare of humanity, each flat unguard 
ed and unlocked, with the women on the 
sidewalks, with the youngest children in 
arms or in perambulators, while those of 
the next sizes romped in the streets; with 
the girls and boys of fourteen giggling 
in groups in the doorways (the age and 
places where sex first asserts itself), and 
only the young men and women mis 
sing; for they were in the parks, on the 
wharves, and on the roofs, all frolicking 
and love-making. And every house front 
was like a Russian stove, expending thie 
heat it had sucked from the all-day sun. 
And every door and window breathed bad 
air—air without oxygen, rich and rank 
and stifling. 

But Cordelia was Clarice, the future 
Mayoress. She did not know she was 
picking a tiresome way around the boys 
at leap-frog, and the mothers and babies 
and baby-carriages. She did not notice 
the smells, or feel the bumps she got from 
those who ran against her. She thought 
she was in the blue drawing-room at New- 
port, where a famous Hungarian count 
was trilling the soft prelude to a csdrdds 
on the piano, and Mr. Stuyvesant had 
just introduced her to the future Mayor, 
who was spellbound by her charms, and 
was by her side, a captive. She reached 
out her hand, and it touched Mr. Fletch 
er’s arm (just as a ragamuffin propelled 
himself head first against her), and Mr. 
Fletcher bent his elbow, and her wrist 
rested in the crook of his arm. Oh, her 
dream was true; her dream was true! 

Mr. Fletcher, on the other hand, was 
hardly in a more natural relation. He 
was trying to think how the men talked 
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to women in all the literature he had 
The myriad jokes about the fond- 
ness of girls for ice-cream recurred to him, 
and he risked everything on their fidelity 
to fact. 

‘‘Are you fond of ice-cream?” he in- 
quired. 

‘*Oh no; I don’t think,” said Cordelia. 
‘*What’ll you ask next?) What girl ain’t 
crushed on ice-cream, I'd like to know?” 

‘*Do you know of a nice place to get 
some ?” 

‘Do I?) The Dutchman’s, on the av’- 
noo, another block up, is the finest in the 
city. You get mo—that is, you get every- 
thing ‘way up in G there, with cakes on 
the side, and it don’t cost no more than 
any where else.” 

So to the German’s they went, and 
Clarice fancied herself at the Casino in 
Newport. All the girls around her, who 
seemed to be trying to swallow the spoons, 
took on the guise of blue-blooded belles, 
while the noisy boys and young men 
(calling out, ‘‘Hully gee, fellers! look at 
Nifty gittin’ out der winder widout pay- 
in’ !” and, ‘*Say, Tilly, what kind er cream 
is dat you're feedin’ your face wid ?”) 
seemed to her so many millionaires and 
the exquisite sons thereof. To Mr.Fletch- 
er the German’s back-yard saloon, with 
its green lattice walls, and its rusty dead 
Christmas trees in painted butter-kegs, 
appeared uncommonly brilliant and fine. 
The fact that whenever he took a swallow 
of water the ice-cream turned. to cold 
candle-grease in his mouth made no dif- 
ference. He was happy, and Cordelia 
was in an ecstasy by the time he had paid 
a shock-headed, bare-armed German wait- 
er, and they were again on the avenue 
side by side. She put out her hand and 
rested it on his arm again—to make sure 
she was Clarice. 

One would like to know whether, in 
the breasts of such as these, familiar 
environment exerts any remarkable in- 
fluence. If so, it could have been in but 
one direction. For that part of town 
was one vast nursery. Everywhere, on 
every side. were the swarming babies—a 
baby for every flag-stone in the pave- 
ments. Babies and babies, and little be- 
sides babies, except larger children and the 
mothers. Perambulators with two, even 


read. 


three, baby passengers; mothers with as 
many as five children trailing after them; 
babies in broad baggy laps, babies at the 
breast, babies creeping, toppling, scream- 


ing, overflowing into the gutters. Such 
was the unbroken scene from the Big 
Barracks to Tompkins Square ; ay, to 
Harlem and to the East River, and almost 
to Broadway. In the park, as if the street 
scenes had been merely preliminary, tle 
paths were alive, wriggling, with babies 
of every age, from the new-born to the 
children in pigtails and knickerbockers 
—and, lo! these were already paired and 
practising at courtship. The walk that 
Cordelia was taking was amid a fever, 
a delirium, of maternity—a rhapsody, a 
baby’s opera, if one considered its noise. 
In that vast region no one inquired 
whether marriage wasa failure. Nothing 
that is old and long-beloved and human 
is a failure there. 

In Tompkins Park, while they dodged 
babies and stepped around babies and over 
them, they saw many happy couples on 
the settees, and they noticed that often 
the men held their arms around thie 
waists of their sweethearts. Girls, too, 
in other instances, leaned loving heads 
against the young men’s breasts, blissfully 
regardless of publicity. They passed a 
young man and woman kissing passion 
ately, as kissing is described by unmarried 
girl novelists. Cordelia thought it no 
harm to nudge Mr. Fletcher and whisper: 

‘*Sakesalive! They’re right in it, ain’t 
they? ‘It’s funny when you feel that 
way,’ ain’t it?” 

As many another man who does not 
know the frankness and simplicity of the 
plain people might have done, Mr. Fletch 
er misjudged the girl. He thought her 
the sort of girl he was far from seeking. 
He grew instantly cold and reserved, and 
she knew, vaguely, that she had displeased 
him. 

‘*T think people who make love in pub- 
lic should be locked up,” said he. 

‘**Some folks wants everybody putaway 
that enjoys themselves,” said Cordelia. 
Then, lest she had spoken too strongly, 
she added, ‘* Present company not in- 
tended, Mr. Fletcher, but you said that 
like them mission folks that come around 
praising themselves and tellin’ us all we're 
wicked.” ? 

*‘And do you think a girl can be good 
who behaves so.in public?” 

‘*T know plenty that’s done it,” said 
she; ‘‘and I don’t know any girls but 
what's good. They ’ain’t got wings, may- 
be, but you don’t want to monkey with 
‘em, neither.” 
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, recollected her words for many a 

» afterward and pondered them, and 
perhaps they enlarged his understanding. 
She also often thought of his condemna- 
{ of love-making out-of-doors. Kissing 
in publie, especially promiscuous kissing, 
she knew to be a debatable pastime, but 
she also knew that there was not a flat in 
he Big Barracks in which a girl could 
carry onavourtship. Fancy her attempt- 
ing it in her front room, with the room 
choked with people, with the baby squall- 
ing, and her little brothers and sisters 
quarrelling, with her mother entertaining 
half a dozen women visitors with tea or 
beer, and with a man or two dropping in 
to smoke with her father! Parlor court- 
ship was to her, like precise English, a 
thing only known in novels. The thought 
of novels floated her soul back into the 
dream state. 

*“T think Cordelia’s a pretty name,” 
said Fletcher, cold at heart but strug- 
eling to be companionable. 

‘**T don’t,” said Cordelia. ‘‘ I’m not at 
all crushed on it. Your name’s terrible 
pretty. I think my three names looks 
like a map of Ireland when they’re writ- 
ten down. I know a killin’ name for a 
girl, It’s Clarice. Maybe some day I'll 
give you a dare. I'll double dare you, 
maybe, to call me Clarice.” 

Oh, if he only would, she thought—if 
he would only call her so now! But she 
forgot how unelastic his strange routine 
of life must have left him, and she did 
not dream how her behavior in the park 
had displeased him. 

‘Cordelia is a pretty name,” he repeat- 
ed. ‘‘At any rate, I think we should try 
to make the most and best of whatever 
name has come to us. I wouldn't sail 
under false colors for a minute.” 

“Oh!” said she, with a giggle to hide 
her disappointment; *‘ you're so terrible 
wise! When you talk them big words you 
can pass me in a walk.” 

Anxious to display her great conquest 
to the other girls of the Barracks neigh- 
borhood, Cordelia persuaded Mr. Fletcher 
to go to what she called ‘‘ the dock,” to en- 
joy the cool breath of the river. All the 
piers and wharves are called ‘‘ docks” by 
the people. Those which are semi-public 
and are rented to miscellaneous excursion 
and river steamers are crowded nightly. 

The wharf to which our couple strolled 
was a mere flooring above the water, 
edged with a stout string- piece, which 
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formed a bench for the mothers. They 
were there in groups, some seated on the 
string-piece with babes in arms or with 
perambulators before them, and others, 
facing these, standing and joining in the 
gossip, and swaying to and fro to soothe 
their little ones. Those who gave their 
offspring the breast did so publicly, un 
embarrassed by a modesty they would 
have considered false. A few youthful 
couples, boy by girl and girl by boy, sat 
on the string-piece and whispered, or 
bandied fun with those other lovers who 
patrolled the flooring of the wharf. A 
“oang” of rude young men—toughs— 
walked up and down, teasing the girls, 
wrestling, scuffling, and roaring out bad 
language. Troops of children played at 
leap-frog, high-spy, jack-stones, bean-bag, 
hop-scotch, and tag. At the far end of 
the pier some young men and women 
waltzed, while a lad on the string-piece 
played for them on his mouth-organ. <A 
steady, cool, vivifying breeze from tle 
bay swept across the wharf and fanned 
all the idlers, and blew out of their heads 
almost all recollection of the furnacelike 
heat of the town. 

Cordelia forgot her desire to display 
her conquest. She forgot her true self. 
She likened the wharf to that ‘lordly 
veranda overlooking the sea,” where the 
future Mayor begged Clarice to be his 
bride. She knew just what she would say 
when her prince spoke his lines. She 
and Mr. Fletcher were just about to seat 
themselves on the great rim of the wharf, 
when an uproar of the harsh, froglike 
voices of half-grown men caused them to 
turn around. They saw Jerry Donahue 
striding toward them, but with difficulty, 
because half a dozen lads and youths were 
endeavoring to hold him back. 

‘*Dat’s Mr. Fletcher,” they said. ‘‘ It 
ain’t his fault, Jerry. He’s dead square; 
he’s a gent, Jerry.” 

The politician's gilly tore himself away 
from his friends. The gang of toughs 
gathered behind the others. Jerry plant- 
ed himself in front of Cordelia. Evideut- 
ly he did not know the submissive part 
he should have played in Cordelia’s ro- 
mance. James the butler made no out- 
break, but here was Jerry angry through 
and through. 

‘*You didn’t keep de date wid me,” he 
began. 

‘**Oh, Jerry, I did—I tried to, but you—” 
Cordelia was rose red with shame. 
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HERE WAS JERRY.” 


‘*The hell you did! Wasn't I- 

‘* Here!” said Mr. Fletcher; ‘‘ you can’t 
swear at this lady.” 

‘““Why wouldn't I?” Jerry asked. 
‘What would you do?” 

‘* He's right, Jerry. Leave him be— 
see?” said the chorus of Jerry’s friends. 
‘Let him 
Cordelia, I heard you 
was a dead fraud, an’ now I know it, and 


‘A-a-a-h!” snarled Jerry. 
leave me be, then. 


I’m a-tellin’ you so, straight—see? I was 
a-waitin’ ‘cross der street, an’ I seen you 
come out an’ meet dis mug, an’ you never 
turned yer head to see was I on me post. 
I seen dat, an’ I'm a-tellin’ yer friend just 
der kind of a racket you give me, de) 
same’s you've give a hunderd other f 
lers. Den, if he likes it he knows w) 
he’s gittin’.” 

Jerry was so angry that he all but 
pushed his distorted face against that of 
the humiliated girl as he denounced he: 
Mr. Fletcher gently moved her backward 
a step or two, and advanced to where she 
had stood. 

‘That will do,” he said to Jerry. ‘*] 
want no trouble, but you've said enough 
If there’s more, say it to me.” 

** A-a-a-h!” exclaimed the gilly, expec 
torating theatrically over one shoulder 
‘** Me friends is on your side, an’ I ain't 
pickin’ no muss wid you. But she’s got 
der front of der City Hall to do me like 
she done. And say, fellers, den she was 
goin’ ter give me a song an’ dance ‘bout 
lookin’ fer me. Ba-a-a! She knows my 
‘pinion of her—see?” 

The crowd parted to let Mr. Fletcher 
finish his first evening’s gallantry to a 
lady by escorting Cordelia to her home 
It was a chilly and mainly a silent jour 
ney. Cordelia falteringly apologized for 
Jerry’s misbehavior, but she inferred 
from what Mr. Fletcher said that he did 
not fully join her in blaming the angry 
youth. Mr. Fletcher touched her finger 
tips in bidding her good-night, and no 
thing was said of a meeting in the future 
Clarice was forgotten, and Cordelia was 
not only herself again, but quite a miser 
able self, for her sobs awoke the little 
brother and sister who shared her bed. 


AWAKENING. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


TEVER yet was a spring-time, 

Late though lingered the snow, 
That the sap stirred not at the whisper 
Of the south wind, sweet and low; 

Never yet was a spring-time 
When the buds forgot to blow. 


Ever the wings of the summer 

Are folded under the mould; 
Life, that has known no dying, 

Is Love's, to have and to hold, 
Till sudden, the bourgeoning Easter! 


' 


The song! 


the green and the gold! 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN 


BY W. T. HARRIS, 


\ all the schools of the United States, 
public and private, elementary, sec- 
larv, and higher, there were enrolled 
‘he vear 1894 about fifteen and one- 
if millions of pupils. This number in- 
ides all who attended at any time in 
ve year for any period, however short. 
But the actual average attendance for 
ich pupil did not exceed ninety days, 
though the average length of the school 
session was 187. Sixty-nine pupils were 
nrolled out of each 100 of the population 
et ween the ages of fiveand eighteen years. 
\t this rate of attendance the entire pop- 
lation is receiving on an average a little 
ess than four and one-half years’ school- 
ng of 200 days each. In some States 
this average falls as low as two years, 
ind in others it rises to nearly seven 
vears (as in Massachusetts). 

Out of this entire number deduct the 
private and parochial schools of all 
<inds, elementary, secondary, higher, and 
schools for art, industry, and business, 
for defective classes and Indians, and 
there remain over thirteen and one-half 


nillions for the public-school enrolment, 
or nearly 88 per cent. of the whole. 
In the twenty-four years since 1870 the 
attendance on the public schools has in- 
creased from less than seven millions to 


thirteen and one-half millions. The 
expenditures have increased somewhat 
more, namely, from sixty-three millions 
to one hundred and sixty-three millions 
of dollars per annum, an increase from 
#1 64 per capita to $2 47. To account for 
this pro rata inerease of 50 per cent. in 
the cost of the common schools one must 
allow for a slight increase in-the average 
length of the school term, and for the in- 
crease of enrolment from less than 17 to 
more than 20 per cent. of the population. 
But the chief items of increase are to be 
found in teachers’ wages and the cost of 
expert supervision. These account for 
more than two-thirds of the 50 per cent., 
while the remaining one-sixth is due to 
better apparatus and more commodious 
school buildings. 

The inerease of cities and large villages, 
owing to the influence of the railroad, has 
brought nearly one-half the school popu- 
lation within reach of the graded school 
holding a long session of from 180 to 200 
days per year and taught by professional 
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teachers. The rural 
settled districts still continue their old 
practice of holding a winter school, with 
a session of sixty to eighty days only, and 
taught by the makeshift teacher who 
works at some other employment for two 
thirds of the year. The school year should 
be about two hundred days, or five days 
per week for forty weeks, or nine and one 
half months. In the early days of city 
schools the attempt was made to hold a 
session of over forty-six weeks in length, 
allowing only six weeks or less for three 
short vacations. But experience of the 
advantage to the pupil has led to the in- 
crease of the holidays to nearly double 
the former amount. 

The average schooling, it appears from 
the above showing, amounts to enough to 
secure about one-half of an elementary 
school course of eight years—enough to 
enable the future citizen to read the news- 
paper without spelling more than half of 
the difficult words, to write fairly well, 
to count, add, subtract, multiply, and di- 
vide, and use the simplest fractions. To 
this he adds a little geographical know- 
ledge, so important to enable him to un- 
derstand his daily newspaper. But the 
multiplicity of books and _ periodicals 
makes the life of the average citizen a 
continuation of school to some extent. 
His knowledge of reading is called into 
use constantly, and he is obliged to ex- 
tend gradually his knowledge of the ru- 
diments of geography and history. Even 
his daily gossip in his family, in the shop, 
or in the field is to some extent made up 
of comments on the affairs of the State, 
the nation, and distant peoples—China, 
Japan, Nicaragua, or the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, as the case may be—and world in- 
terests, to a degree, take the place of local 
scandals. Thus, too, he picks up scraps 
of science and literature from the news- 
paper, and everything that he learns be- 
comes at once an instrument for the ac- 
quirement of further knowledge. In a 
nation governed chiefly by public opinion 
digested and uttered by the daily news- 
paper this knowledge of the rudiments 
of reading, writing, arithmetic, and- geog- 
raphy is of vital importance. An illiter- 
ate population is impenetrable by news- 
paper influence, and for it public opinion 
in any wide sense is impossible: its local 
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prejudices are not purified and eliminated 
by thought and feeling on objects com- 
mon to the whole civilized world. 

I mention these statistical items, and 
point out their import here at the begin- 
ning, in order that I may not overlook the 
significance of the general trend of the 
school system when I discuss the details 
of improvement in methods, and am at 
times forced to admit that much of the 
change is only the substitution of one 
partial good for another. The transfor- 
mation of an illiterate population into a 
population that reads the daily newspa- 
per, and perforce thinks on national and 
international interests, is the great good 
accomplished by the free public-school 
system thus far. It must be borne in 
mind that the enrolment in school of one 
person in every five of the entire popu- 
lation of the country means the same re- 
sult for the South as for the North, the 
Gulf States, in fact, enrolling nearly 22 
per cent. of their total population, colored 
and white, and the South Atlantic 20.70, 
while the North Atlantic and the Western, 
Mountain, and Pacific divisions enroll 18 
per cent., having a much smaller ratio of 
children of school age. In a reading 
population one section understands the 
motives of the other, and this prevents 
political differences from becoming too 
wide for party solution. When one sec- 
tion cannot any longer accredit the other 
with honest and patriotic motives, war is 
only a question of time. That this gen- 
eral prevalence of elementary education 
is accompanied by a comparative neglect 
of the secondary and higher courses of 
study is evident from the fact that out of 
the number of pupils enrolled more than 
ninety-six in every hundred are pursuing 
elementary studies; less than three in a 
hundred are in secondary studies in high- 
schools, academies, and other institutions; 
only one in a hundred is in a college or 
school for higher studies. It is poor com- 
fort to know that the proportion of pupils 
in grades above elementary, as compared 
with the whole population, is no larger in 
the nations of Europe, although in some 
particulars the instruction may be supe- 
rior to our own. 

In considering the reasons for the in- 
crease of the length of the term of the 
elementary school, and its adoption of a 
graded course of study, I have mentioned 
the most important item of improvement 
that belongs to the recent history of edu- 


cation, namely, the introduction of pro 
fessionally trained teachers. The firs; 
normal school established in the United 
States recently celebrated its fiftieth annj 
versary. It was founded at Lexingto; 
Massachusetts, in 1839. The number o 
public normal schools supported by th 
State or municipal governments has in 
creased to 140, with nearly 35,000 stu 
dents, and graduating nearly 6000 per an 
num. To this number are to be added 
private normal schools, with an aggre 
gate of 11,000 students and 1000 graduates 

The professionally educated teachie: 
finds his place in the graded schools 
above mentioned as established in cities 
and large villages, and kept in session for 
the entire scholastic year of 200 days. It 
is the experience of school superintendents 
that graduates of normal schools continue 
to improve in skill and efficiency for 
many years. The advantage of the pro 
fessionally educated teacher over others 
is to be found in the fact that he has been 
trained to observe methods and devices 
of instruction. On entering a school 
taught by another teacher he at once sees, 
without special effort, the methods of 
teaching and management, and notes de 
fects and improvements, if there are any 
He is constantly increasing his réper 
toire of successful devices to secure good 
behavior without harsh measures, and to 
secure industry and critical attention in 
study. Every normal school has a thor 
ough course of study in the elementary 
branches, taking them up in view of the 
higher branches from which they are de 
rived, and explaining their difficult topics 
This kind of work prepares the teacher in 
advance for the mishaps of the pupil, and 
arms him with the skill to assist self 
activity by teaching the pupil to analyze 
his problem into its elements. He can 
divide each step, that is too long for th« 
pupil to take, into its component steps, 
down to any required degree of simplicity 
The normal -school graduate, too, othe? 
things being equal, has a better idea than 
other teachers of the educational value 
of a branch of study. He knows what 
points are essential, and what are ac 
cidental and subsidiary. He therefore 
makes his pupils thoroughly acquainted 
with those strategical positions, and shows 
him how to conquer all the rest through 
these. 

As it would appear from the statistics 
given, the rural districts are precluded by 
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their short school terms from securing 
° ry 
professional teachers. Thecorps of teach- 


ers in a fortunate city will be able to 
claim a large percentage of its rank and 
file as graduates of its municipal training- 


schools—perhaps 50 to 60 per cent. But 
the cities and villages as a whole in their 
rraded schools cannot as yet show an ay- 
pes of more than one in four who have 
received the diploma of a normal school. 

Another important advantage has been 
named as belonging to the schools of the 
village or city. They are graded schools, 
and have a regular course of study, uni- 
formity of text-books, and a proper clas- 
sification of pupils. In the small rural 
schools some twenty to fifty pupils are 
brought together under one teacher. 
Their ages vary from four years to twen- 
tv. and their degree of advancement 
ranges from new beginners in the alpha- 
bet up to those who have attended school 
for ten or twelve winters, and are now 
ittempting Latin and algebra. There is 
no uniformity of text-books, except per- 
haps in the spelling-book and reader, each 
pupil bringing such arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, or grammar as his family at home 
happens to possess. Twenty pupils are 
classified in three classes in reading, three 
in spelling, and perhaps as many classes 
in arithmetic, geography, grammar, and 
other studies as there are pupils pursuing 
those branches. The result is from twen- 
ty to forty separate lessons to look after, 
and perhaps five or ten minutes to devote 
to each recitation. The teacher finds him- 
self limited to examining the pupil on the 
work done in memorizing the words of 
the book, or to comparing the answers he 
has found to the arithmetic problems with 
those in the key, occasionally giving as- 
sistance in some difficult problem that has 
baffled the efforts of the pupil: no prob- 
ing of the lesson by analytical questions, 
no restatement of the ideas in the pupil’s 
own words, and no criticism on the data 
and methods of the text-book. 

This was the case in the old-time dis- 
trict school—as in 1790, when twenty-nine 
out of thirty of the population lived in 
rural districts; also as late as 1840, when 
only one in twelve lived in the city. As 
the railroad has caused villages to grow 
into eities, so it has moved into the city a 
vast population living near railway sta- 
tions in the country by giving them the 
morning newspaper and rapid transit. In 
1890 one in three of the population was 
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living in cities of not less than 8000 inhab- 
itants. But the suburban populations 
made urban by the railroad would swell 
the city population to one-half of the 
whole nation. Hence the great change 
in progress in methods of building 
school-houses and in organizing schools. 

In the ungraded school the naturally 
bright pupils accomplished a fair amount 
of work if they happened to have good 
text-books. They were able to teach them 
selves from the books. But the rank and 
file of the school learned a little reading, 
writing, and “‘ciphering,” and probably 
studied the same book for several winters, 
beginning at the first page on the first 
day of schoof each year. Those who need- 
ed no help from the teacher learned to 
help themselves, and enjoyed a delightful 
freedom. Those who were slow and dull 
did not get much aid. Theirindustry may 
have been stimulated by fear of the rod, 
which was often used in cases of real or 
supposed indolence. Harsh measures may 
succeed in forcing pupils to do mechanical 
work, but they cannot secure much devel- 
opment of the power of thought. Hence 
the resource of the so-called “strict” 
teacher was to compel the memorizing of 
the words of the book. 

The method of ‘‘individual instrue- 
tion,” as it is called, giving it a fine 
name, has been supplanted by class in 
struction, which prevails in village and 
city schools. The individual did not get 
much instruction under the old plan, for 
the simple reason that his teacher had 
only ten minutes at best, and usually less 
than five minutes, to examine his work 
daily. In the properly graded school each 
teacher has two classes, and hears one re- 
cite while the other learns a new lesson. 
Each class is composed of twenty to thir 
ty pupils of nearly the same qualifics 
tions as regards the degree of progress 
made in their studies. The teacher has 
thirty minutes for a recitation, and can 
go into the merits of the topic, and dis- 
cuss the real thoughts that it involves. 
The meaning of the words in the book is 
probed, and the pupil made to explain 
them in his own language. But all pu- 
pils learn more by a class recitation than 
by an individual recitation. For in the 
class each can see the lesson reflected in 
the minds of his fellow-pupils, and un- 
derstand his teacher’s views much better 
when drawn out in the form of a running 
commentary on the mistakes of the dull 
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or indolent pupils. The dull ones are en- 
couraged and awakened to effort by find- 
ing themselves able to see the errors 
and absurdities of fellow- pupils almost 
as dull as they. For no two minds take 
precisely the same view of a text-book ex- 
position of atopic. One child is impress- 
ed by one phase of it, and another by a 
different phase. In the class recitation 
each one has his crude and one-sided 
views corrected more or less by his fel- 
lows, some of whom have a better com- 
prehension of this point, and some of that 
point, in the lesson. He himself has some 
glimpses of the subject that are more ade- 
quate than those of his fellows. 

The possibilities of a class recitation 
are therefore very great for efficient in- 
struction in the hands of a teacher who 
understands his business. For he can 
marshal the crude notions of the mem- 
bers of the class one after another, and 
turn on them the light of all the critical 
acumen of the class as a whole, supple- 
mented by his own knowledge and ex- 
perience. From beginning to end, for 
thirty minutes, it is a vigorous training 
of critical alertness. The pupil after- 
wards commences the preparation of his 
next lesson from the book with what are 
called new ‘‘apperceptive” powers ; for 
he finds himself noticing and comprehend- 
ing many statements and many more im- 
plications of meaning in his lesson that 
before had not been seen or even sus- 
pected. He is armed with a better power 
of analysis, and can ‘‘apperceive,” or re- 
cognize and identify, more of the items 
of information, and especially more of 
the thoughts and reflections, than he was 
able to see before the discussions of the 
recitation. He has in a sense gained the 
points of view of fellow-pupils and teacher 
in addition to his own. This is a good 
definition of school education. It is the 
process of re-enforcing the sense-percep- 
tion of the individual pupil by adding 
the experience of the race as preserved 
in books, and it is more especially the 
strengthening of his powers of thought 
and insight by adding to his native store 
the points of view and the critical obser- 
vations of books interpreted by his teach- 
ers and fellow-pupils. 

In the graded school the pupil is held 
responsible for his work in a way that is 
impossible in the rural school in sparsely 
settled districts. For where each pupil 
forms a class by himself there is too little 


time for the teacher to ascertain the chap 
acter of the pupil's understanding of })jx 
book. Even if he sees that there has bee, 
a step missed somewhere he cannot tak; 
time to determine precisely what it js 
Where the ungraded school makes som; 

attempt at classification it is obliged 

unite into one class, say of arithmetic. 
grammar, or geography, pupils of ver 

different degrees of progress. The con 

sequence is that the most advanced pupils 
have not enough work assigned them 

being held back to the standard of th 

average. They must ‘‘ mark time” while 
the rest are coming up. The least ad 

vanced find the average lesson rather too 
much for them, and become discouraged 
after trying in vain to keep step wit! 

their better-prepared fellow-pupils. This 
condition of affairs is to be found in many 
rural districts of those States where the 
advantages of classification are seen and 
appreciated in city schools, and an effort 
is in progress to extend those advan 

tages to the rural schools. The remedy 
is perhaps worse than the disease. For it 
results that classification gets in the way 
of self-help which the bright pupil is 
capable of, and the best scholars mark 
time listlessly, while the poorest get dis 
couraged, and only the average pupils 
gain something. 

It must be admitted, too, that in many 
village schools just adopting the system 
of grading this evil of holding back th. 
bright pupils and of over-pressure on the 
dull ones exists, and furnishes just oc 
casion for the criticism which is made 
against the so-called ‘‘machine” char 
acter of the modern public school. The 
school that permits such poor classifi- 
cation, or that does not keep up a con 
tinual process of readjusting the classi 
fication by promoting pupils from lowe: 
classes to those above them, certainly has 
no claim to be ranked with schools organ 
ized on a modern ideal. 

I have dwelt on this somewhat tech 
nical matter because of its importanc 
in understanding the most noteworth) 
improvement in modern methods of or 
ganizing schools. Briefly, the populatio: 
is rapidly becoming urban, the schools 
are becoming “graded,” the pupils o! 
the lowest year’s work placed under one 
teacher, and those of the next degree of 
advancement under a second teacher ; 
perhaps eight to twenty teachers in the 
same building, thus forming a ‘‘ Union 
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School,” as it is called in some sections. 
Here there is division of labor on the 
part of teachers, one taking only classes 
‘ust beginning to learn to read and write, 
another taking the pupils in a higher 
vrade. The inevitable consequence of 
such division of labor is increase of skill. 
The teacher comes to know just what to 
do in a given case of obstructed progress, 
just what minute steps of work to intro- 
duce—just what thin wedges—to lift the 
pupil over the sill that holds back the 
feeble intellect from entering a new and 
higher degree of human learning. 

If I am asked at this point by the crit- 
ics of schools what proportion of the 
teachers of cities and villages habitually 
use this higher method in conducting reci- 
tations, I reply that at least one-half may 
reasonably claim to have some skill in its 
use. Perhaps three-fourths of the teach- 
ers in the high-schools actually use it. 
Of the one-half in the elementary schools 
who use it perhaps two-fifths conduct all 
their recitations so as to make the work 
of their pupils help each individual in 
correcting defects of observation and erit- 
ical alertness. Perhaps the other three- 


fifths use the method in teaching some 


branches, but cling to the old memoriter 
system for the rest. It may be claimed 
for graduates of normal schools that a 
large majority follow the better method. 

I have mentioned the complaint urged 
against the machine character of the mod- 
ern schoo]. I suppose that this complaint 
is made quite as often against good schools 
as against poor ones. Certainly the crit- 
ical-probing method of conducting a reci- 
tation is not machinelike in its effects. 
It arouses in the most powerful manner 
the activity of the pupil to think and 
observe for himself. Machinelike schools 
do not follow this critical method, but 
are content with the memoriter system, 
that prescribes so many pages of the 
book to be learned verbally, but does 
not inquire into the degree of under- 
standing, or ‘‘ apperception,” as the Her- 
bartians call it. I admit that about 50 
per cent. of the teachers actually teach- 
ing in the schools of villages and cities 
use this poor method. But I am certain 
that their proportion in the corps of teach- 
ers is diminishing, thanks to two causes: 
first, the multiplication of professional 
schools for the training of teachers; and 
second, the employment of educational 
experts as supervisors of schools. 
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The rural schools, which enroll one- 
half of the entire number of children, 
certainly lack good class-teaching, even 
when they are so fortunate as to obtain 
professionally educated teachers, and not 
five per cent. of such schools in the land 
succeed in procuring better services than 
the makeshift teacher can give. The 
worst that can be said of the worst-taught 
schools is that the pupils are either left 
to help themselves to knowledge by read- 
ing their books under the plan of individ- 
ual instruction, or, in the attempt at clas- 
sification and grading, the average pupils 
learn something, while the bright pupils 
become listless and indolent for want of 
sufficient tasks, and the dull become dis- 
couraged for want of ability to keep step. 
Even under these circumstances the great 
good is accomplished that all the pupils 
learn the rudiments of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and all are made able to 
become readers of the newspapers, the 
magazines, and finally of books. 

Another phase of the modern school 
that more than anything else gives it the 
appearance of a machine is its discipline, 
or method of organization and govern- 
ment. In the rural school with twenty- 
five pupils, more or less, it makes little 
difference whether pupils come in and 
go out in order, so far as the work of the 
school is concerned. But in the graded 
school with three hundred to eight hun- 
dred pupils order and discipline are ne- 
cessary down to the last particular, for 
the safety of the pupils as well as for the 
accomplishment of the ends for which 
the school exists. There must be regu- 
larity and punctuality, silence and con- 
formity to order, in coming and going. 
The whole school seems to move like a 
machine. In the ungraded school a de- 
lightful individuality prevailed, the pu- 
pil helping himself to knowledge by the 
use of the book, and coming and going 
pretty much as he pleased, with no sub- 
ordination to rigid discipline, except per- 
haps when standing in class for recita- 
tion. Regularity, punctuality, silence, 
and conformity to order—military drill-— 
seem at first to be so much waste of en- 
ergy—necessary, it is true, for the large 
school, but to be subtracted from the 
amount of force available for study and 
thought. But the moment the question 
of moral training comes to be investiga- 
ted, the superiority of the education given 
in the large school is manifest. The pu- 
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pil is taught to be regular and punctual 
in his attendance on school and in all his 
movements, not for the sake of the school 
alone, but for all his relations to his fel- 
low-men. Social combination is made 
possible by these semi-mechanical vir- 
tues. The pupil learns to hold back his 
animal impulse to chatter or whisper to 
his fellows, and interrupt their serious 
absorption in recitation or study, and by 
so much begins to form a good habit for 
life. He learns to respect the serious 
business of others. By whispering he 
can waste his own time and also that of 
others. Then in moving to and fro he 
acquires the instinct to behave in an or- 
derly manner, to stay in his own place 
and not get in the way of others. Hence 
he prepares for concerted action —another 
important lesson in citizenship, leaving 
entirely out of account its military sig- 
nificance. 

With the increase of cities and the 
growth of great industrial combinations 
this discipline in the virtues that lie at 
the basis of concerted action is not merely 
important, but essential. In the railroad 
system a lack of those semi-mechanical 
virtues would entirely unfit one for any 
position ; so, too, in a great mill or a great 
business house. Precision, accuracy, im- 
plicit obedience to the head or the direc- 
tive power, are necessary for the safety 
of others and for the production of any 
positive results. Does the rural school 
fit its pupils for an age of productive in- 
dustry and emancipation from drudgery 
by means of machinery? The city school 
performs this so well that it reminds some 
people unpleasantly of a machine! But 
there is really nothing in the machinery 
of a large school which will injure the 
pupil. 

The ungraded school has been famous 
for its harsh methods of discipline ever 
since the time of the flogging school- 
master Orbilius that Horace mentions. 
The rural schoolmaster to this day often 
prides himself on his ability to ‘‘ govern ” 
his unruly boys by corporal punishment. 
They must be respectful to his authority, 
obedient and studious, or else they are 
made to suffer. But harsh discipline 
leaves indurations on the soul itself, and 
is not compatible with a refined type of 
civilization. The schoolmaster who bul- 
lies his pupils into obedience does what he 
can to nurture them into the same type 
as himself. 


In the matter of school discipline the 
graded school has a great advantage ove 
the school of the rural district. A corys 
of teachers can secure good behavior more 
efficiently than a single teacher. Th, 
system, and what is disparaged as _ its 
‘‘mechanism,” help this result. I knoy 
of many cities of the largest size whereiy 
corporal punishment is seldom resorted 
to, or entirely dispensed with. The dis 
cipline of the school seems to improy 
after the discontinuance of harsh punish 
ments. I think, however, that the adop 
tion of a plan of building better suited 
for the purpose of graded schools has had 
much to do with the disuse of the rod. 
As long as the children studied in a 
large room under the eye of the principal! 
of the school, and were sent out to smal! 
rooms to recite to assistant teachers, thi 
order of the school was preserved by co: 
poral punishment. When Boston intro 
duced the new style of school building 
with the erection of the Quincy Schoo! 
in 1847, giving each class-teacher a room 
to herself, in which pupils to the number 
of fifty or so prepared their lessons under 
the eye of the same teacher that afterwards 
heard them recite, a new era in school 
discipline began. It is possible to manag 
a school in such a building with little or 
no corporal punishment. 

The ideal of discipline is to train thie 
pupil into habits of self-government 
This is accomplished partly by perfecting 
the habit of moving in concert with otli 
ers, and by self-restraint in all actions 
that interfere with the work of other pu 
pils. 

That the public schools have worked 
great and favorable changes to the ad 
vantage of civil order cannot be doubted 
They have generally broken up the feuds 
that used to prevail between the people 
of different precincts. One may study 
with profit in this connection the effect 
of the public schools of London on its 
civil order. 

The rural school, with all its short 
comings, was and is a great moral force 
bringing together the youth of the scat 
tered families, and forming friendships 
cultivating polite behavior, affording to 
each an insight into the motives and 
springs of action of his neighbors, and 
teaching him how to co-operate with them 
in securing a common good. 

The city school is a stronger moral force 
than the rural school because of its su 
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perior training in the social habits named 

regularity, punctuality, orderly concert- 
ed action, and self-restraint. 

Take any country with a school system, 
and compare the number of illiterate 
criminals with the total number of illiter- 
ate inhabitants, and also the number of 
criminals able to read and write with the 
entire reading population, and it will be 
found that the representation from the 
illiterate population is many times larger 
than from an equal number of people 
who ean read and write. In the United 
States the prevailing ratio is about eight 
to one—that is to say, the illiterate popu- 
lation sends eight times its quota to jails 
and prisons. School education is perhaps 
in this case not a cause so much as an in- 
dex of orderly tendencies in the family. 
A wayward tendency will show itself in a 
dislike of the restraints of school. If, 
however, the wayward can be brought un- 
der the humanizing influences of school, 
trained in good behavior, which means 
self-restraint and orderly concerted ac- 
tion. interested in school studies and the 
pursuit of truth, what can do more to in- 
sure a moral life, unless it be religion? 

When possessed of this insight into 
the true function of the school in our 
civilization we are in a proper condition 
to estimate its shortcomings—for exam- 
ple, its failure to give the average child 
more than four and one-half years of 
schooling; its retention of ungraded 
schools for one-half of the population 
because of thinly settled districts; its 
employment, even in its urban schools, 
of 75 per cent. of teachers who have re- 
ceived no professional education. 

On the other hand, we are then in a 
position to see the comprehensiveness of 
the course of study which, in teaching 
literature, arithmetic, geography, history, 
and grammar, opens the intellect to the 
great provinces of human learning—math- 
ematies, natural and social science, his- 
tory, and philosophy. We can then value 
the improvements in this course of study 
by which the first elements of natural 
science may now be taught successfully, 
although there is no way of teaching the 
methods of scientific discovery, as used 
by experts, without doing violence to the 
human nature of the child or arresting its 
development in other directions. Then, 
too, we can see the great benefit of the 
addition of the kindergarten to the city 
school systems. Into the slums of the 
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cities flock the three classes of weaklings 

the unthrifty, the criminal, and the in- 
ebriates. The kindergarten can do much 
to stop the increase of the slum classes 
by educating their children in the tender 
years when their education is possible. 
The kindergarten is potent also in the 
training of the precocious and wayward 
children of rich people, giving them oc- 
cupation for their powers, and cultiva- 
ting self-restraint. Out of the writings of 
Froebel comes a stream of influence mod- 
ifying the educational ideas of the time, 
inducing more attention to the education- 
al value of what is taught in the schools. 
The study of children, with a view to dis- 
cover and map out all the roads to de- 
velopment that naturally manifest them- 
selves, has become a great movement in 
this country, thanks to the enthusiastic 
efforts of Dr. Stanley Hall. Very impor- 
tant, too, is the movement of higher edu- 
cation toward the preparation of better 
professional training for teachers, shown 
by the establishment of chairs of ped- 
agogy in the colleges; also the other 
movement looking toward conferences 
of experts appointed to discuss existing 
courses of study, and to recommend bet- 
ter programmes and better methods of 
teaching—the report of the Committee 
of Ten being the typical example of this 
latter movement. 

From this point of view, also, we must 
include among improvements the success- 
ful attempt within the last twenty years 
to make the elements of manual train- 
ing teachable in progressive lessons, also 
cookery and sewing for girls; to introduce 
these branches into public schools in such 
a manner as not to weaken or injure the 
other branches taught; to familiarize chil- 
dren with photographie reproductions of 
great works of art; to teach civics, or 
the duties of citizenship; to connect the 
public school with the public library 
by instigating courses of supplementary 
reading at home to re-enforce the study 
of fine selections in the school readers. 

It is easy for an advocate of an im- 
provement in method to convince him- 
self and others that the old education is 
so inferior to the new that it may be de- 
scribed as a failure. 

The result of my studies gives me more 
and more respect for the old education 
without causing me to doubt the superi- 
ority of the new. The new is better, but 
the old was good in manifold ways. 
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DON’T hesitate fo say to you that I 

regard him as but a small remove 
in nature from absolute trash, Phyllis— 
absolute trash! His character may be 
good — doubtless it is; but he is not of 
good family, and he shows it. What is 
he but a mountain cracker? There is no 
middle ground; trash is trash!” 

Colonel Mobley Sommerton spoke in a 
rich bass voice, slowly rolling his words. 
The bagging of his trousers at the knees 
made his straight legs appear bent, as if 
for a jump at something, while his daugh- 
ter Phyllis looked at him searchingly, 
but not in the least impatiently, her fine 
gray eyes wide open, and her face, with 
its delicately blooming cheeks, its peach- 
petal lips, and its saucy little nose, all at- 
tention and half-indignant surprise. 

‘* Of course,” the Colonel went on, with 
a conciliatory touch in his words, when 
he had waited some time for his daugh- 
ter tospeak and she spoke not—‘“‘ Of course 
you do not care a straw for him, Phyllis; 
I know that. The daughter of a Som- 
merton couldn’t care for such a—”’ 

‘*T don’t mind saying to you that I do 
care for him, and that I love him, and 
want to marry him,” broke in Phyllis, 
with tremulous vehemence, tears gushing 
from her eyes at the same time; and a 
depth of touching pathos seemed to open 
behind her words, albeit they rang like 
so many notes of rank boldness in the 
old man’s ears. 

‘*Phyllis !" he exclaimed; then he 
stooped a little, his trousers bagging still 
more, and he stood in an attitude almost 
stagy, a flare of choleric surprise leap- 
ing into his face. ‘‘ Phyllis Sommerton, 
what do you mean? Are you crazy? 
You say that to me?” 

The girl—she was just eighteen—faced 
her father with a look at once tearfully 
saucy and lovingly firm. The sauciness, 
however, was superficial and physical, 
not in any degree a part of her mental 
mood. She could not, had she tried, have 
been the least bit wilful or impertinent 
with her father, who had always been a 
model of tenderness. Besides, a girl nev- 
er lived who loved a parent more unre- 
servedly than Phyllis loved Colonel Som- 
merton. 

‘Go to your room, miss! go to your 
room! Step lively at that, and let me 


have no more of this nonsense. Go! | 
command you!” 

The stamp with which the Colonel's 
rather substantial boot just then shook 
the floor seemed to generate some curren| 
of force sufficient to whirl Phyllis abou 
and send her up stairs in an old-fashioned 
fit of hysteria. She was crying and talk 
ing and running all at the same time, her 
voice made liquid like a bird’s, and yet 
jangling with its mixed emotions. Down 
fell her wavy long brown hair almost to 
her feet, one rich strand trailing over the 
rail as she mounted the steps, while the 
rustling of her muslin dress told off tl. 
springy motion of her limbs till she dis 
appeared in the gilt-papered gloom aloft, 
where the windowless hall turned at right 
angles with the stairway. 

Colonel Sommerton was smiling grim 
ly by this time, and his iron-gray mus 
tache quivered humorously. 

‘*She’s a little brick,” he muttered; ** a 
chip off the old log—by zounds, she is! 
She means business. Got the bit in her 
teeth, and fairly splitting the air!” He 
chuckled raucously. ‘‘ Let her go; she’l! 
soon tire out.” 

Sommerton Place, a picturesque old 
mansion, as mansions have always gone 
in north Georgia, stood in a grove of oaks 
on a hill-top overlooking a little moun 
tain town, beyond which uprose a cres 
cent of blue peaks against a dreamy sum 
mer sky. Behind the house a broad 
plantation rolled its billowlike ridges of 
corn and cotton. 

The Colonel went out on the veranda 
and lit a cigar, after breaking two or three 
matches that he nervously scratched on a 
column. 

This was the first quarrel that he had 
ever had with Phyllis. 

Mrs. Sommerton had died when Phyllis 
was twelve years old, leaving the little 
girl to be brought up in a boarding 
school in Atlanta. The widowed man 
did not marry again, and when his 
daughter came home, six months before 
the opening of our story, it was natural 
that he should see nothing but loveliness 
in the fair, bright, only child of his hap 
py wedded life, now ended forever. 

The reader must have taken for granted 
that the person under discussion in the 
conversation touched upon at the outset 
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THE 


f this writing was a young man; but 


fom Bannister stood for more than the 


sim of the average young man’s values. 
He was what in our republic is recog- 
nized as a promising fellow, bright, mag- 
netic, shifty, well forward in the neolo- 
vies of society, business, and polities, a 
born leader in a small way, and as ambi- 
tious as poverty and a brimming self-es- 
teem could make him. From his hum- 
ble law-office window he had seen Phyllis 
ass along the street in the old Sommer- 
ton carriage, and had fallen in love as 
promptly as possible with her plump, lis- 
some form and pretty face. 

He sought her acquaintance, avoided 
vith cleverness a number of annoying 
barriers, assaulted her heart, and won. it, 
all of which stood as mere play when 
compared with climbing over the pride 
ind prejudice of Colonel Sommerton. 
For Bannister was nobody in a social 
way, as viewed from the lofty top of the 
hill at Sommerton Place; indeed, all of 
his kinspeople were mountaineers, hon- 
est, it is true, but decidedly woodsy, who 
tilled stony acres in a pocket beyond the 
first blue ridge yonder. His education 
seemed good, but it had been snatched 
from the books by for-+, with the savage 
certainty of grip whic’: belongs to genius. 

Colonel Sommerton, having unbound- 
ed confidence in Phyllis’s aristocratic 
breeding, would not open his eyes to tlie 
attitude of the young people until sud- 
denly it came into his head that possibly 
the almost briefless plebeian lawyer had 
ulterior designs while climbing the hill, 
as he was doing noticeably often, from 
town to Sommerton Place. But when 
this thought arrived the Colonel was 
prompt to act. He called up the sub- 
ject at once, and we have seen the close 
of his interview with Phyllis. 

Now he stood on the veranda and puffed 
lis cigar with quick short draughts, as a 
man does who falters between two horns 
oLadilemma. He turned his head to one 
side as if listening to his own thoughts, 
is tall pointed collar meantime fitting 
snugly in a crease of his furrowed jaw. 

At this moment the shambling, yet in 
a way facile, footsteps of Barnaby, the 
sporadic freedman of the household, were 
soothing. Colonel Sommerton turned his 
eyes on the comer inquiringly, almost 
eagerly. 

‘* Well, Barn, you're back,” he said. 

Yah, sah; I’s had er confab wid ’em,” 
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remarked the negro, seating himself on 
the top step of the veranda, and mopping 
his coal-black face with a red cotton hand- 
kerchief; ‘‘an’ hit do beat all. Niggahs 
is mos’ly eejits, spacially w’en yo’ wants 
‘em to hab some sense.” 

He was a huge, ill-shapen, muscular 
fellow, old but still vigorous, and in his 
small black eyes twinkled an unsounded 
depth of shrewdness. He had been the 
Colonel's slave from his young manhood 
to the close of the war; since then he had 
hung around Ellijay what time he was 
not sponging a livelihood from Sommer- 
ton Place under color of doing various 
light turns in the vegetable garden, and 
of attending to his quondam master’s 
horses. 

Barnaby was a great banjoist, a charm 
ing song-singer, and a leader of the ne- 
groes round about. Lately he was gain- 
ing some reputation as a political boss. 

There was but one political party in 
the county (for the colored people were 
so few that they could not be called a 
party), and the only struggle for office 
came in the pursuit of a nomination, 
which was always equivalent to election. 
Candidates were chosen at a convention 
or mass-meeting of the whites, and the 
only figure that the blacks were able to 
cut in the matter was by reason of a pre- 
tended, rather than a real, prejudice 
against them which was used by the can- 
didates (who are always white men) to 
further their electioneering schemes, as 
will presently appear. 

‘Hit do beat all,” Barnaby repeated, 
shaking his heavy head reflectively, and 
making a grimace both comical and hid- 
eous. ‘* Dat young man desput sma’t an’ 
cunnin’, sho’s yo’ bo’n he is. He done 
been foolin’ wid dem niggahs a’ready.” 

The reader may as well be told at once 
that if a candidate could by any means 
make the negroes support his opponent 
for the nomination it was the best card 
he could possibly play; or, if he could 
not quite do this, but make it appear that 
the other fellow was not unpopular in 
colored circles, it served nearly the same 
turn. 

Phyllis, when she ran crying up stairs 
after the conversation with her father, 
went to her room, and fell into a chair 
by the window. So it chanced that she 
overheard the conference between Col- 
onel Sommerton and Barnaby, and long 
after it was ended she still sat there lean- 
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ing on the window-sill. Her eyes showed 
a trifle of irritation, but the tears were all 
gone. 

‘* Why didn’t Tom tell me that he was 
going to run against my father?” she in- 
quired of herself over and over. ‘‘I 
think he might have trusted me, so I do. 
It’s mean of him. And if he should beat 
papa! Papa couldn’t bear that.” 

She sprang to her feet and walked 
across the room, stopping on the way to 
rub her apple-bloom cheeks before a look- 
ing-glass. Vaguely enough, but insist- 
ently, the outline of a political plot glim- 
mered in her consciousness and troubled 
her understanding. Plainly her father 
and Tom Bannister were rival candidates, 
and just as plainly each was scheming to 
make it appear that the negroes were sup- 
porting his opponent; but the girl’s little 
head could not gather up and compre- 
hend all that such a condition of things 
meant. She supposed that a sort of dis- 
grace would attach to defeat, and she 
clasped her hands and poised her win- 
some body melodramatically when she 
asked herself which she would rather the 
defeat would fall upon, her father or Tom. 
She leaned out of the window and saw 
Colonel Sommerton walking down the 
road toward town, with his cigar elevated 
at an acute angle with his nose, his hat 
pulled well down in front, by which she 
knew that he was still excited. Days 
went by, as days will in any state of af- 
fairs, with just such faultless weather as 
August engenders amid the cool hills of 
the old Cherokee country; and Phyllis 
noted, by an indirect attention to what 
she had never before been interested in, 
that Colonel Sommerton was growing 
strangely confidential and familiar with 
jarnaby. She had a distinct but remote 
impression that her father had hitherto 
never, at least never openly, shown such 
irenie solicitude in that direction, and she 
knew that his sudden peace-making with 
the old negro meant ill to her lover. She 
pondered the matter with such discrimi- 
nation and logic as her clever little brain 
could compass ; and at last she one even- 
ing called Barnaby to come into the gar- 
den with his banjo. 

The sun was down, and the half-grown 
moon swung yellow and clear against the 
violet arch of mid-heaven. Through the 
sheen a softened outline of the town 
wavered fantastically. 

Phyllis sat on a great fragment of 


limestone, which, embossed with curious 
fossils, formed the immovable centre-piece 
of the garden. 

Barnaby, at a respectful distance, crum 
pled himself satyrlike on the ground, with, 
his banjo across his knee, and gazed ex 
pectantly aslant at the girl’s sweet face 

‘“Now play me my father’s favorit 
song,” she said. 

They heard Mrs. Wren, the housekeey 
er, opening the wincéows in the upper 
rooms of the mansion to let in the night 
air, which was stirring over the valk 
with a delicious mountain chill on its 
wings. All around in the trees and 
shrubbery the katydids were rasping 
away in immelodious statement and 
nial of the ancient accusation. 

Barnaby demurred. He did not ima 
gine, so at least he said, that Miss Phy lis 
would be pleased with the ballad that re 
cently had been the Colonel’s chief musi 
cal delight; but he must obey the young 
lady, and so, after some throat-clearing 
and string-tuning, he proceeded: 

“T’d rudder be er niggah 
Dan ter be er whi’ man, 
Dough the whi’ man considdah 
He se’f biggah; 
But ef yo’ mus’ be white, w’y be hones’ ef yo’ ca: 
An’ ac’ es much es poss’ble like er niggah! 


“De colah ob yo’ skin 
Hit don’t constertoot no sin, 
An’ yo’ fambly ain’t er- 
Cuttin’ any figgah; 
Min’ w’at yo’s er-doin’, an’ do de bes’ yo’ kin, 
An’ ac’ es much es poss’ble like er niggah !” 


The tune of this song was melody it 
self, brimming with that unkempt, sarcas 
tic humor which always strikes as if ob 
liquely, and with a flurry of tipsy fun, 
into one’s ears. 

When the performance was ended, and 
the final tinkle of the rollicking banjo 
accompaniment died away down the slop 
of Sommerton Hill, Phyllis put her plump 
chin in her hands and, with her elbows 
on her knees, looked steadily at Barnaby) 
for a while. 

‘* Barn,” she said, “is my father going 
to get the colored people to indorse Mr 
Tom Bannister ?” ; 

‘“Yas, ma’m,” replied the old negro; 
and then he caught his breath and checked 
himself in confusion. ‘* Da-da-dat is, er 
I spec’ so-er-I dun’no’, ma’m,” he stam 
mered. ‘‘Fo’ de Lor I’s—” 

Phyllis interrupted him with an impa 
tient laugh, but said no more. In due 


THE 


time Barnaby sang her some other dit- 
ties, and then she went into the house. 
She gave the negro a large coin, and on 
the veranda steps she called back to him, 
‘Good-night, Unele Barn,” in a voice 
that made him shake his head and mutter: 

‘‘De bressed chile! De bressed chile!” 
(nd yet he was aware that she had out- 
vitted him and gained his secret. He 
knew how matters stood between the 
voung lady and Tom Bannister, and there 
avose in his mind a vivid sense of the 
danger that might result to his own and 
Colonel Sommerton’s plans from a dis- 
closure of this one vital detail. Would 
Phyllis tell her lover? Barnaby shook 
his head in a dubious way. 

‘*Gals is pow’ful onsartin, so dey is,” 
he muttered. ‘‘ Dey tells der sweethearts 
mos’ly all what dey knows, spacially se- 
crets. Spee’ de ole boss an’ he plan done 
gone up de chimbly er-kallyhootin’ fo’ 
good.” 

Then the old seamp began to turn over 
in his brain a scheme which seemed to 
offer him a fair way of approaching Mr. 
Tom Bannister’s pocket and the porte- 
monnaie of Phyllis as well. He chuckled 
atrociously as a pretty comprehensive 
opened it- 


view of ‘‘ practical politics ” 
self to him. 


Tom Bannister had not been to see 
Phyllis since her father had delivered his 
opinion to her touching the intrinsic mer- 
its of that young man, and she felt un- 
easy. 

Colonel Sommerton, though notably 
eccentric, could be depended upon for 
outright dealing in general; still Phyllis 
had a pretty substantial belief that in pol- 
itics suecess lay largely on the side of the 
trickster. For many years the Colonel 
had been in the Legislature... No man 
had been able to beat him for the nomi- 
nation. She had often heard him tell 
how he laid out his antagonists by taking 
excellent end popular short turns on 
them, and it was plain to her mind now 
that he was weaving a snare for Tom 
Bannister. 

She thought of Tom’s running for office 
against her father as something prodi- 
giously strange. Certainly it was a bold 
and daring piece of youthful audacity for 
him to be guilty of. He, a young sprig 
of the law, with his brown mustache not 
yet grown, setting himself up to beat 
Colonel Mobley Sommerton! Phyllis 
blushed whenever she thought of it; but 
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the Colonel had never mentioned 
Tom’s candidacy to her. 

The convention was approaching, and 
day by day signs of popular interest in it 
increased as the time shortened. Colonel 
Sommerton was preparing a speech for 
the occasion. The manuscript of it lay 
on the desk in his library. 

About this time—it was near the Ist 
of September, and the watermelons and 
cantaloupes were in their glory—the Colo- 
nel was called away to a distant town for 
a few days. In his absence Tom Bannis 
ter chanced to visit Sommerton Place. 
Of course Phyllis was not expecting him; 
indeed, she told him that he ought not to 
have come; but Tom thought differently 
in a very persuasive way. The melons 
were good, the library delightfully cool, 
and conversation caught the fragrance of 
innocent albeit stolen pleasure. 

Tom Bannister was unquestionably a 
handsome young fellow, carrying a hear- 
ty, whole-souled expression in his open, 
almost rosy face. His large brown eyes, 
curly brown hair, silken young mus- 
tache, and firmly set mouth and chin 
well matched his stalwart, symmetrical 
form. He was not only handsome, he 
was brilliant in a way, and his memory 
was something prodigious. Unquestion- 
ably he would rise rapidly. 

‘Tam going to beat your father for the 
nomination,” he remarked, midmost the 
discussion of their melons, speaking in a 
tone of absolute confidence. 

‘*Tom,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you mustn't 
do it!” 

‘* Why, I'd like to know?” 

She looked at him as if she felt a sud- 
den fright. His eyes fell before her in 
tense, searching gaze. 

‘*It would be dreadful,” she presently 
managed to say. ‘‘ Papa couldn’t bear 
it.” 

‘Tt will ruin me forever if I let him 
beat me. I shall have to go away from 
here.” It was now his turn to become 
intense. 

‘*T don’t see what makes men think so 
much of office,” she complained, evasive- 
ly. ‘‘I’ve heard papa say that there was 
absolutely no profit in going to the Legis- 
lature.” Then, becoming insistent, she 
exclaimed, “ Withdraw, Tom; please: do, 
for my sake!” 

She made a rudimentary movement as 
if to throw her arms around him, but it 
came to nothing. Her voice. however, 
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carried a mighty appeal to Tom’s heart. 
He looked at her, and thought how com- 
monplace other young women were when 
compared with her. 

** You will withdraw, won’t you, Tom?” 
she prayed. One of her hands touched 
hisarm. ‘‘Say yes, Tom.” 

For a moment his political ambition 
and his standing with men appeared to 
dissolve into a mere mist, a finely com- 
minuted sentiment of love; but he kept a 
good hold upon himself. 

‘*T cannot do it, Phyllis,” he said, in a 
firm voice, which disclosed by some inde- 
scribable inflection how much it pained 
him torefuse. ‘*‘ My whole future depends 
upon success in this race. I am sorry it 
is your father I must beat, but, Phyllis, I 
must be nominated. I can’t afford to sit 
down in your father’s shadow. As sure 
as you live, I am going to beat him.” 

In her heart she was proud of him, and 
proud of this resolution that not even she 
could break. From that moment she 
was between the millstones. She loved 
her father, it seemed to her, more than 
ever, and she could not bear the thought 
of his defeat. Indeed, with that generos- 
ity characteristic of the sex which can be 
truly humorous only when absolutely un- 
conscious of it, she wanted both Tom and 
the Colonel nominated, and both elected. 
She was the partisan on Tom’s side, the 
adherent on her father’s. 

Colonel Sommerton returned on the 
day before the convention, and found his 
friends enthusiastic, all his ‘‘ fences” in 
good condition, and his nomination evi- 
dently certain. It followed that he was 
in high good-humor. He hugged Phyl- 
lis, and in a casual way brought up the 
thought of how pleasantly they could 
spend the winter in Atlanta when the 
Legislature met. 

‘*But Tom—I mean Mr. Bannister—is 
going to beat you, and get the nomina- 
tion,” she archly remarked. 

‘Tf he does, Pll deed you Sommerton 
Place!” As he spoke he glared at her as a 
lion might glare at thought of being de- 
feated by a cub. 

‘*To him and me?” she inquired, with 
sudden eagerness of tone. ‘‘If he—” 

‘*Phyllis!” he interrupted, savagely, 
‘*no joking on that subject. I won’t—” 

‘*“No; I’m serious,” she sweetly said. 
‘‘ Tf he can’t beat you, I don’t want him.” 

‘*Zounds! Is thata bargain?” He put 
his hand on her shoulder, and bent down 


so that his eyes were on a level wit} 
hers. 

Yes,” she replied; ‘‘and I'll hold you 
to it.” 

‘** You promise me?” he insisted. 

‘‘A man must go ahead of my papa 
she said, putting her arms about the old 
gentleman's neck, ‘‘ or I'll stay by papa 

He kissed her with atrocious violence 
Even the knee-sag of his trousers suo 
gested more than ordinary vigor of fe 
ing. 

‘Well, it’s good-by Tom,” he said 
pushing her away from him, and letting 
go a profound bass laugh. ‘‘I’ll sett 
him to-morrow.” 

‘You'll see,” she rejoined. ‘* He may 
not be so easy to settle.” 

He gave her a savage but friendly cuifl 
as they parted. 

That evening old Barnaby brought his 
banjo around to the veranda. Colone! 
Sommerton was down in town mixing 
with the ‘‘ boys,” and doing up his fina 
political chores so that there might be no 
slip on the morrow. It was near eleve: 
o'clock when he came up the hill and 
stopped at the gate to hear the song that 
Barnaby was singing. He supposed that 
the old negro wasallalone. Certainly the 
captivating voice, with its unkempt mel 
ody, and its throbbing, skipping, harun 
scarum banjo accompaniment, was al 
that broke the silence of the place. 

His song was: 


“DE SASSAFRAS BLOOM. 


“Dey’s sugah in de win’ when de_ sassafras 
bloom, 
When de little co’n fluttah in de row, 
When de robin in de tree, like er young ga 
in de loom, 
Sing sweet, sing sof’, sing low. 


“Oh, de sassafras blossom hab de keen smell « 
de root, 
An’ it hab sich er tender yaller green! 
De co’n hit kinder twinkle when hit firs’ begi 
ter shoot, 
While de bum’le-bee hit bum’Je in between 


“Oh, de sassafras tassel, an’ de young shoot o’ « 
co’n, 
An’ de young gal er-singing in de loom, 
Dey’s somefin’ ’licious in ’em f’om de day ‘at 
dey is bo’n, 
An’ dis darky’s sort o’ took er likin’ to ’m 


“‘Hit’s kind o’ sort o’ glor'us when yo’ feels 
quare an’ cur’us, 
An’ yo’ don’ know what it is yo’ wants ter do 
But I takes de chances on it ’at hit jes can’t bx 
injur’us 
When de whole endurin’ natur tells yo’ to! 
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“Den wake up, niggah, see de sassafras in bloom! 
Lis’n how de sleepy wedder blow! 
An’ de robin in de haw-bush an’ de young gal 
in de loom 
Is er-singin’ so sof’ an’ low.” 


‘Thank you, Barn; here’s your dol- 
lar,’ said the voice of Tom Bannister 
when the song was ended. ‘‘ You may 
vO now.” 
~ And while Colonel Sommerton stood 
amazed, the young man came down the 
veranda steps with Phyllis on his arm. 
They stopped when they reached the 
ground, 

‘*Good-night, dear. I'll win you to- 
morrow or my name is not Tom Bannis- 
ter. Tl win you, and Sommerton Place 
too.” And when they parted he came right 
down the walk between the trees, to run 
almost against Colonel Sommertog. 

‘‘ Why, good-evening, Colonel,” he said, 

with a cordial, liberal spirit in his voice. 
‘‘T have been waiting in hopes of seeing 
you.” 
' “You'll get enough of me to-morrow 
to last you a lifetime, sah,” promptly re- 
sponded the old man, marching straight 
on into the house. Nothing could ex- 
press more concentrated and yet compre- 
hensive contempt than Colonel Sommer- 
ton’s manner. 

‘“The impudent young scamp,” he 
growled. ‘‘I’ll show him!” 

Phyllis sprang from ambush behind a 
vine, and covered her father’s face with 
warm kisses, then broke away before he 
could say a word, and ran up to her 
room. 

In the distant kitchen Barnaby was 
singing: 


“ Kick so high I broke my neek, 
An’ fling my right foot off’m my leg; 

Went to work mos’ awful quick, 
An’ mended ’em wid er wooden peg.” 


Next morning at nine o’clock sharp the 
convention was called to order, General 
Jobn Duff Tolliver in the chair. Speeches 
were expected, and it had been arranged 
that Tom Bannister should first appear, 
Colonel Sommerton would follow, and 
then the ballot would be taken. 

This order of business showed the fine 
tactics of the Colonel, who well understood 
how much advantage lay in the vivid im- 
pression of a closing speech. 

As the two candidates made their way 
from opposite directions through the 
throng to the platform, which was under 


a tree in a beautiful suburban grove, both 
were greeted with effusive warmth by ad- 
miring constituents. Many women were 
present, and Tom Bannister felt the blood 
surge mightily through his veins at sight 
of Phyllis standing tall and beautiful be- 
fore him with her hand extended. 

‘‘ If you lose, die game, Tom,” she mur- 
mured, as he pressed her fingers and 
passed on. 

The young man’s appearance on the 
stand called forth a tremendous roar of 
applause. Certainly he was popular. 
Colonel Sommerton felt a queer shock of 
surprise thrill along his nerves. Could 
it be possible that he would lose? No; the 
thought was intolerable. He sat a trifle 
straighter on his bench, and began gath- 
ering the points of his well-conned speech. 
He saw old Barnaby moving around the 
rim of the crowd, apparently looking for 
a seat. 

Meantime Tom was proceeding in a 
clear, soft, far-reaching voice. The Col- 
onel started and looked askance. What 
did it mean? At first his brain was con- 
fused, but presently he understood. Word 
for word, sentence for sentence, paragraph 
for paragraph, Tom was delivering the 
Colonel’s own sonorous speech! Of course 
the application was reversed here and 
there, so that the wit, the humor, and the 
personal thrusts all went home. It was 
a wonderful piece of ad ¢aptandum ora- 
tory. The crowd went wild from start 
to finish. 

Colonel Mobley Sommerton sat dazed 
and stupefied, mopping his forehead and 
trying to collect his faculties. He felt 
beaten, annihilated, while Tom soared 
superbly on the wings of Sommertonian 
oratory so mysteriously at his command. 

From a most eligible point of view 
Phyllis was gazing at Tom and receiving 
the full brilliant current of his speech, 
and she appeared to catch a fine stimulus 
from the flow of its opening sentences. 
As it proceeded her face alternately 
flushed and paled, and her heart pounded 
heavily. All around rose the tumult of 
unbridied applause. Men flung up their 
hats and yelled themselves hoarse. A 
speech of that sort from a young fellow 
like Tom Bannister was something to 
create irrepressible enthusiasm. It ended 
in such a din that when General John 
Duff Tolliver arose to introduce Colonel 
Sommerton he had to wait some time to 
be heard. 
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The situation was one that absolutely 
appalled, though it did not quite paralyze, 
the older candidate, who, even after he 
had gained his feet and stalked to the 
front of the rude rostrum, was as empty 
of thought as he was full of despair. 
This sudden and unexpected appropria- 
tion of his great speech had sapped and 
stupefied his intellect. He slowly swept 
the crowd with his dazed eyes, and by 
some accident the only countenance clear- 
ly visible to him was that of old Barna- 
by, who now sat far back on a stump, 
looking for all the world like a mightily 
mystified baboon. The negro winked 
and grimaced, and scratched his flat nose 
in sheer vacant stupidity. Colonel Som- 
merton saw this, and it added an en- 
feebling increment to his mental torpor. 

‘* Fellow-citizens,” he presently roared, 
in his melodious bass voice, ‘‘I am proud 
of this honor.” He was not sure of an- 
other word as he stood, with bagging 
trousers and sweat- beaded face, but he 
made a superhuman effort to call up his 
comatose wits. ‘‘I should be ungrateful 
were I not proud of this great demonstra- 
tion.” Just then his gaze fell upon the 
face of his daughter. Their eyes met 
with a mutual flash of retrospection. 
They were remembering the bargain. 
The Colonel was not aware of it, but the 
deliberateness and vocal volume of his 
opening phrases made them very impres- 
sive. ‘‘I assure you,” he went on, fum- 
bling for something to say, ‘that my 
heart is brimming with gratitude so that 
my lips find it hard to utter the words 
that crowd into my mind.” At this 
point some kindly friend in the audience 
gingerly set going a ripple of applause, 
which, though evidently forced, was like 
wine to the old man’s intellect; it flung 
a glow through his imagination. 

‘The speech you have heard the youth- 
ful limb of law declaim is a very good 
one, a very eloquent one indeed. If it 
were his own, [should not hesitate to say 
right here that I ought to stand aside and 
let him be nominated; but, fellow - cit- 
izens, that speech belongs to another and 
far more distinguished and eligible man 
than Tom Bannister.” Here he paused 
again, and stood silent for a moment. 
Then, lifting his voice to a clarion pitch, 
he added: 

‘* Fellow-citizens, I wrote that speech, 
intending to deliver it here to-day. I 
was called to Canton on business early in 


the week, and during my absence Tom 
Bannister went to my house and got my, 
manuscript and learned it by heart. To 
prove to you that what I say is true, | 
will now read.”’ 

At this point the Colonel, after deli} 
erately wiping his glasses, drew from his 
capacious coat-pocket the manuscript of 
his address, and proceeded to read it word 
for word, just as Bannister had declaim 
ed it. The audience listened in silence 
quite unable to comprehend the situation 
There was no applause. Evidently sen 
timent was dormant, or it was still with 
Tom. Colonel Sommerton, feeling tle 
desperation of the moment, reached forth 
at random, and seeing Barnaby’s old black 
face, it amused him, and he chanced to 
grab a thought as if out of the expression 
he saw there. 

‘**Fellow-citizens,” he added, ‘‘ there is 
one thing I desire to say upon this impor 
tant occasion. Whatever you do, be sure 
not to nominate to-day a man who would 
if elected, ally himself with the niggers 
I don’t pretend to hint that my young op 
ponent, Tom Bannister, would favor nig 
ger rule, but I do say—do you hear me, 
fellow-citizens?—I do say that every nig 
ger in this county is a Bannister man! 
How doI know? I will tell you. Last 
Saturday night the niggers had a meet 
ing in an old stable on my premises 
Wishing to know what they were up to 
I stole slyly to where I could overhear 
their proceedings. My old nigger, Barna 
by—yonder he sits, and he can’t deny it 
was presiding, and the question before the 
meeting was, ‘Which of the two candi 
dates, Tom Bannister and Colonel Som 
merton, shall we niggers support?) On 
this question there was some debate and 
difference of opinion, until old Bob War 
mus arose and said, ‘Mistah Pres’dent, 
dey’s no use er talkin’; I likes Colone! 
Sommerton mighty well; he’s a berr) 
good man; dey’s not a bit er niggah in ‘im 
On t’ oder han’, Mistah Pres’dent, Mistalh 
Tom Bannistah is er white man too, jes de 
same; but I kin say fo’ Mistah Bannistal: 
‘at he’s mo’ like er niggah ‘an any white 
man ‘at I ebber seed afore!’ ” 

Here the Colonel paused to wait for the 
shouting and the hat-throwing to subside 
Meantime the face of old Barnaby was 
drawn into one indescribable pucker of 
amazement. He could not believe his 
eyes or his ears. Surely that was not 
Colonel Sommerton standing up ther 
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telling such an enormous falsehood on 
him! He shook his woolly head dole- 
fully, and gnawed a little splinter that 
he had plucked from the stump. 

‘Of course, fellow-citizens,” the Colo- 
nel went on, ‘‘ that settled the matter, 
and the niggers endorsed Tom Bannister 
unanimously by a rising vote!” 

The yell that went up when the speak- 
er, bowing profoundly, took his seat, made 
it seem certain that Bannister would be 
beaten; but when the ballot was taken it 
was found that he had been chosen by 
one vote majority. 

Colonel Mobley Sommerton’s face turn- 
ed as white as his hair. The iron of de- 
feat went home to his proud heart with 
terrible effect, and as he tried to rise, the 
features of the hundreds of countenances 
below him swam and blended confusedly 
in his vision. The sedentary bubbles on 
the knees of his trousers fluttered with 
sympathetic violence. 

Tom Bannister was on his feet in a 
moment, it was an appealing look from 
Phyllis that inspired him, and once more 
his genial voice rang out clear and strong. 

‘*Fellow-citizens,” he said, ‘‘I have a 
motion to make. Hear me.” He waved 
his right hand to command silence, then 
proceeded : ‘* Mr. President, I withdraw 
my name from this convention, and move 
that the nomination of Colonel Mobley 
Sommerton be made unanimous by ac- 
clamation. I have no right to this 
nomination, and nothing, save a matter 
greater than life or death to me, could 
have induced me to steal it as I this day 
have done. Colonel Sommerton knows 
why Ididit. He gave his word of honor 
that he would cease all objections to giv- 
ing his daughter to me in marriage, and 
that furthermore he would deed Sommer- 
ton Place to us as a wedding-present, if I 
beat him for the nomination. Mr. Pre- 
sident and fellow-citizens, do you blame 
me for memorizing his speech? That 
magnificent speech meant to me the most 
beautiful wife in America, and the hand- 
somest estate in this noble county.” 

If Tom Bannister had been boisterously 
applauded before this, it was as nothing 
beside the noise which followed when 
Colonel Mobley Sommerton was declared 
the unanimous nominee of the conven- 
tion. Meantime Phyllis had hurried to 
the carriage and been driven home: she 
dared not stay and let the crowd gaze at 
her after that bold confession of Tom’s. 
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The cheering for the nominee was yet 
at its flood when Bannister leaped at 
Colonel Sommerton and_ grasped his 
hand. The old gentleman was flushed 
and smiling, as became a politician so 
wonderfully favored. It was a moment 
never to be forgotten by either of the 
men. 

‘*T cordially congratulate you, Colonel 
Sommerton, on your nomination,” said 
Tom, with great feeling, ‘‘ and you may 
count on my hearty support.” 

‘If I don’t have to support you, and 
pay your office rent in the bargain, all 
the rest of my life, I miss my guess, you 
young scamp!” growled the Colonel, in a 
major key. ‘* Be off with you!” 

Tom moved away to let the Colonel's 
friends crowd up and shake hands with 
him; but the delighted youth could not 
withhold a Parthian shaft. As he retreated 
he said, *‘ Oh, Colonel, don’t bother about 
my support; Sommerton Plantation will 
be ample for that!” 

‘*Hit do beat all thunder how dese 
white men syfoogles eroun’ in politics,” 
old Barnaby thought to himself. Then 
he rattled the coins in his two pockets. 
The contributions of Colonel Sommerton 
chinked on the left, those of Tom Ban- 
nister and Phyllis rang on the right. 
‘‘ Blame this here ole chile’s eyes,” he 
went on, ‘* but ’twar a close shabe! Seem 
lak I’s kinder holdin’ de balernce ob 
power. I use my infloonce fer bofe ob 
’em—yah, yah, yah-r-r! an’ hit did look 
lak I’s gwine ter balernce fings up tell I 
lec’ em bofe ter oncet right dar! Bofe ob 
’em got de nomernation—yah, yah, yah- 
r-r! But I say ’rah fo’ little Miss Phyllis! 
She de one ‘at know how to pull de right 
string—yah, yah, yah-r-r!” 

The wedding at Sommerton Place came 
on the Wednesday following the fall 
election. Besides the great number of 
guests and the striking beauty of the 
bride there was nothing notable in it, 
unless the song prepared by Barnaby for 
the occasion, and sung by him thereupon 
to a captivating banjo accompaniment, 
may be so distinguished. A stanza, the 
final one of that masterpiece, has been pre- 
served. It may serve as an informal 
ending, a charcoal tail-piece, to our light 
but truthful little story. 


“Stan’ by yo’ frien’s and nebber mek trouble, 
An’ so, ef yo’s got any sense, 

Yo’ll know hit’s a good t’ing ter be sorter double, 
An’ walk on bofe sides ob de fence!” 
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W E still fail to get much light on the 

question why the occupation of 
teacher involves the loss of social stand- 
ing. By all analogy it should not be so. 
The possessor of money ranks the needy 
person. The one able to impart know- 
ledge ought to rank the one destitute of 
it. This would happen in a society not 
artificial. Children, so long as they take 
a natural view of life, ‘‘ look up to their 
teacher.” It is only when they learn the 
artificial values in life that they begin to 
feel superior to the person who is paid to 
evoke their latent powers or to create as- 
pirations in them. We go on repeating 
the adage that knowledge is power, mean- 
ing by it, however, the knowledge how to 
get money, and when we see either erudi- 
tion or faculty that does not get its pos- 
sessor money we lose our respect (our 
common commercial respect) for that sort 
of knowledge. By this kind of reason- 
ing, then, we might come to the conclu- 
sion that the profession of teacher would 
be more respected if it were better paid, 
and it certainly would be better paid, es- 
pecially in the lower grades, if its impor- 
tance were at all apprehended. The whole 
future of the State depends on a proper 
education of the children, and for that 
education is demanded the best talent and 
the highest character. It is possible that 
if men and women of the best talent and 
the highest character were employed in 
the primary schools and received high 
pay for their services—as high, say, as 
drummers f 7 life-insurance—the teacher 
would stan’ uigher in the social scale. 
But it is not altogether a matter of remu- 
neration. The position of the soldier does 
not depend upon his pay. The officers 
of lower grade scarcely have enough in 
any country on which to support a wife 
and family. They do very well if they 
can procure their resplendent uniform. 
Yet the military officer, without a cent 
of patrimony, takes, even in republican 
America, as good a social position as any 
one. To be in the army or the navy is to 
be socially well placed. There has always 
been something of this glamour about 
the soldier, even in the centuries when he 
was little more than the hireling of the 
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rich merchants, or of legitimate and ille 
gitimate princes. Naturally we should 
say that he won admiration and the sub 
missive love of women because his pro 
fession was one of imminent peril, b: 

cause he took his life in his hands and 
kept it only by the weight and sharpness 
of hissword. But all occupations of dan 
ger do not bring this reward, the respect 
of men and the love of women. The fire 
man who constantly risks his life in ex 
tinguishing conflagrations, in saving 
property and rescuing lives, gains there 
by no social position. His business is to 
preserve; the soldier’s is to destroy. It 
seems a perverse view of the world that 
the destroyer should outrank in honor the 
preserver. There must be some other rea 
son that guides the world in this election 
of its heroes. In Spain it is the matador 
who is the popular idol; in a large propor- 
tion of the population of England and the 
United States it is the slugger. 

Is it, then, because brute force and phys- 
ical prowess are held in such honor that 
the inoffensive teacher is looked down 
on? The briefless lawyer, the physician 
without a case, the clergyman who has 
had no “call” to a large salary, feel 
that they have a position above that 
of a teacher. And it is not here a case 
of pay or of prowess. Many teachers 
earn as much as many lawyers, and have 
as much physical courage. If we look 
at the matter from one point of view the 
ability te earn money does not seem to 
give social rank, nor always the pos 
session of money. The man who has 
made his money finds it hard to come 
into his kingdom of heaven and sit down 
by the side of the blessed man who has 
inherited it. To be born rich brings a 
man more respect than to become rich by 
any exertion of his own. 

This matter is brought forward here 
again merely to ask what the New Wo 
man is going to do about it. In the 
United States the New Woman is not so 
much a surprise to herself as she is in 
England and on the Continent. Over 
there she seems to fancy that she is a new 
type of humanity, something not before 
catalogued. What she is exactly or is 
to be she has not determined. She has 
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only got so far as to say that she is to 
have the earth, and that Man is to be 
submissive to her. The question now 
is whether she is going to change the 
social laws so that they shall not bear 
so hard upon women as they now do. 
She is the arbiter of social matters. It is 
she, and not the man, who makes the 
position of the governess in the house— 
the person intrusted with the most im- 
portant duty in life, the education of 
children — humiliating and uncomforta- 
ble. Itis she who says of her sister, both 
in England and America, ‘‘ She is nothing 
but a schoolmarm,” and puts her below 
the salt. There is scarcely anywhere ¢ 
chit of a girl who is not taught at home 
to look down upon her teacher as a social 
inferior, though the teacher may be more 
charming as a woman in every way than 
she or any of her relations. Is the New 
Woman going to have any sense of jus- 
tice in matters social? Not long ago a 
woman wrote to the London Times that 
she had had a well-paid and excellent posi- 
tion in an elementary government school. 
The labor was not excessive for the pay, 
and this profession seemed a good career 
for intelligent, well-born, and educated 
women. She became, after’ a year of 
study, a London head certificated school- 
mistress. But she married, and went with 
her husband, an English village country 
gentleman, to his country residence. She 
was cut, socially ostracized; she had ab- 
solutely no social position in the county 
with those she was entitled to visit and 
receive, and simply because she had been 
a teacher in a government school. What 
was there in this, in the opinion of the 
New Woman, to degrade her? She had 
earned her living; but other ladies in the 
county may have added to their income 
by writing books for Mudie. At any 
rate, it is not man, the Tyrant, who has 
done this thing; it is woman ruling in 
her own sphere; and if this is a specimen 
of the justice she will exhibit in the 
other spheres when she ousts the man 
from them, the men had better hire some 
Jeremiah to prophesy the gloomy times 
ahead of them. 
II. 

The increasing travel by the Mediter- 
ranean route to and from Europe is not a 
mere whim of the travelling public, but 
indicative of large commercial and social 
changes. It means possibly new trade 


relations for the United States, that shall 
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not pay toll to the commercial lions of 
the North. It brings the United States 
into easy and familiar connection with 
North Africa and southern Europe, with 
the Grecian and Egyptian lands of ro- 
mance and historic charms and attrac- 
tions, and cannot but lead to a more direct 
and intimate exchange of commodities 
and social relations. We fall back, after 
four hundred years, into the track of 
Columbus, and find again the passage 
from which the energy and capital, and 
the kindred ties also, of England have 
diverted us. The movement may be of 
more importance to the Mediterranean 
than tous, for a great revival in the classic 
cities is not improbable in direct and fre- 
quent communication with a nation that 
will soon in population, production, and 
wealth stand at the head of the list of 
civilized peoples. The distance from New 
York to Gibraltar is about three thou- 
sand miles, not much different from that 
to Liverpool or Southampton or Havre. 
With the service as at present conducted 
the passage is eight days, but with in- 
creasing travel, and increase of commer- 
cial reasons for speed, the future boats 
are certain to take this route, and the time 
will fall below six days. This will bring 
the passenger to Genoa or Naples or Pa- 
lermo in the same time now used to reach 
Havre, or less. As a winter route even 
now, notwithstanding the extra days, it 
is more agreeable. To be sure, the rough 
Atlantic has to be sailed over, and it is 
liable always to be in a passionate and 
hateful mood, but the voyage is much 
warmer than farther north, and it is free 
from the danger and haunting fear of 
fogs and wandering icebergs. The ad- 
vantages of it as a spring and summer 
route are also great. The traveller is 
landed exactly where he wishes to be for 
exploring Spain in April and May, the 
best season to begin his journey from 
Seville northward; and for Switzerland 
and the Tyrol, to which the American is 
drawn in the warm months, Genoa suits 
him exactly. We speak of the increase 
of travel, but it is something more than 
transient travel. Americans are beginning 
to frequent Spain, to form little resident 
colonies in Tangier and Algiers, many 
of them escaping the frost and the ill 
preparations for winter in southern France 
and Italy, and to go to Cairo regularly as 
they would go to any other agreeable 
winter resort. It is becoming in the na- 
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ture of a permanent occupation. Never 
before in one year have so many people 
gone from the United States to Egypt as 
in 1895. Many of them will wander 
through Syria and about the Levant, and 
return with enlarged conceptions of the 
life of nations, and the possibilities of com- 
mercial expansion. They are led now by 
curiosity, by historic interest, or by the 
restlessness that accompanies leisure and 
wealth, but no popular movement taking 
on the proportions that this one has as- 
sumed can fail of more important inter- 
national changes. The Arab in New York 
is almost as common as the American in 
Cairo, the Italians go and come by every 
ship by the hundreds, and this movement 
makes inevitable more important rela- 
tions between the Mediterranean and the 
United States. American paper money 
is current in the shops in Gibraltar, and 
it is not a wild prediction that before 
long it will have a purchasing power all 
around the Mediterranean shores. 


III. 


This Mediterranean movement of plea- 
sure and of profit has only just begun. 
It is only from one American port. But 
the long line of the United States lies op- 
posite the historic fertile shores. Why 
voyage always in tempestuous Northern 
seas, into the fogs and long nights of 
the latitude of Labrador? Does not North 
Africa and the Mediterranean beckon to 
Norfolk, Charleston, and New Orleans— 
New Orleans, the natural funnel of the 
wealth of the Mississippi Valley—to send 
out ships laden with freight, steamers for 
swift passenger transii, to voyage by spicy 
islands and through comparatively calm 
seas? It is perhaps a far prophecy, this 
ferrying across from our Southern coast, 
but the statesmen at Washington may as 
well take notice of this new commercial 
movement, which will so vitally affect 
our relations with southern Europe. They 
may be able to see no connection between 
it and the Nicaraguan Canal, about the 
construction of which we hesitate, with 
small conception of our destiny as an ar- 
biter of trade. We are offered this door 
to a sea-passage that will change the 
commerce of the world—a door which we 
have power to control absolutely, the key 
of which we should never surrender. 


IV. 
When we reflect that we live in this 





world largely in the imagination, and 
that we travel back for recreation or 
pleasure on historic and literary lines, 
we do not need to explain why the lei- 
surely inhabitant of the United States 
goes for his recreation in winter to sout) 
ern Europe rather than to southern Ca! 
ifornia or Mexico or the West Indies. 
His sympathies run back along the lines 
of his reading, his history, among the 
races from whom he gets his art, his lit- 
erature, and his religion. He does not 
easily put himself into relation with the 
Spanish development, not enough even 
to understand the romance of his own 
New Mexico, or to enter with sympathy 
into the fascinating past of the Aztecs and 
the Spanish adventurers. Theattractions 
of climate are not sufficient. If they 
were, he would not brave the Atlantic 
passage or shun the long railway journey 
which will land him by the genial smil- 
ing shores of the Pacific, or in Mexico, 
where he may dwell in tropical gardens 
and look upon aerial snow peaks and 
domes rising in the serene air superior to 
the inhospitable Alps. The warmth, the 
color of sea and sky, the luxuriance of 
everlasting bloom in the West Indies, 
would attract him more than the fitful 
temperature of the Mediterranean shores. 
He must go as far as Egypt before he 
comes to any weather he can trust as he 
can trust the Mexican, and even then his 
indolent enjoyment has a touch of lassi- 
tude which is not present in the wholly 
genial and yet stimulating highlands of 
Mexico and the West Indies. For mere 
physical enjoyment, for continuing days 
and weeks when the temper of the body 
is at one with the supreme leisure and 
keen susceptibility of the mind to the de- 
light of existence, for nights without 
chill, and days without disturbance or 
foreboding of change, there is no compar- 
ison of the Mediterranean shores with 
Mexico, where one may find the exact 
spot for which he was born to be at 
ease by choosing an elevation that suits 
his individual constitution. If one car- 
ries his world with him, as Stevenson did 
to Samoa, he would not need to dwell in 
the fogs of London, or to shiver in the 
cold galleries of Florence, or to run in 
social harness at Nice; Morelia would 
content him more than Rome. But we 
are most of us social animals; we have 
a capacity of being amused rather than 
amusing ourselves; we are students and 
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curiosity - hunters in a world that is 
mapped out for us by our race affinities 
and traditions. 4 

Will the reader object to have the 
windows of the Study transferred to look 
upon a Tuscan landscape? Let there be 
no illusions about it. It is the month of 
January, in the depth of winter. The 
distant hills are snow-clad. There is an 
Apennine chill in the air. There is snow 
on the hills of Vallombrosa, and the leaves 
are not as thick there now as when Milton 
saw them. There is a blue sky now and 
again, and a burst of sun over the pic- 
turesque landscape, but there is fog and 
mist and drizzling rain, a dust of snow 
of a morning upon the evergreen foliage, 
and ice along the limestone roads. A 
Sandwich-Islander would shiver and per- 
ish. The old women and priests who come 
out on the terraces to get the sun carry 
scaldini, earthen dishes of charcoal, in 
theirchilblained fingers; the ruddy-cheek- 
ed and bareheaded and homely maidens 
go about with their hands under their 
aprons, and the old men draw their cloaks 
about them with an air of patient endur- 
ance as they slink along the walls. It is 


never too cold for a beggar to present his 


hat. But it is Italy all the same, and the 
winter is not that of New England. The 
rose hedges have searcely ceased bloom- 
ing, and look as if they needed only a little 
encouragement to take color again ; the 
tall eypresses, in lines and masses point- 
ing their slender spires into the sky, the 
hardy ilexes, keep up the tradition of 
perpetual summer; in the gardens and 
among the vineyards there are spots of 
green vegetation; the spaders are turn- 
ing up the soil for the next crop, and 
chattering and humming as they work: 
and over all the hills and the terraced 
land are the olives, green and silver, keep- 
ing still their sheen, giving a soft and 
poetic color to the wide landscape, and I 
know not what sentiment of times long 
gone and of primeval youth. 

For Italy renews her youth, and has 
the fatal gift of beauty which recreates 
while it destroys. Romance follows ro- 
mance, and the tradition of genius, of suf- 
fering,of cruelty,of passion, and of pity is 
hardly broken from the Middle Ages. If 
Italy in any generation fail to furnish a 
succession of adventure and talent and 
eccentricity. then the barbarians come in, 
and England and America keep alive the 
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tradition. Foreign artists, authors, men 
and women with careers and histories, 
passionate poets, writers of strange ro- 
mances, crack -brained people with gen- 
ius flashing from the crevices of their 
skulls, the declassed, the misanthropes, 
men of strong character accented to 
whimsicality, the English who are mis- 
fits even in a country where all are mad, 
charming men and women who find here 
the surroundings with which their natures 
are most in accord, all these continue to 
make the history of Florence unique. 
Nothing, not even the commonplace and 
vulgar, seems able to vulgarize it. The 
point of view for the moment is from the 
Villa Landor. This lies on one of the 
points of vantage under the heights of 
Fiesole, about two miles from the city. 
In the midst of its olive and grape farm 
and its lovely terraced gardens it looks 
on one side up to Fiesole, and on another 
on the hills of Vallombrosa, upon castles 
and villas, and the southern part of Flor- 
ence, through which lies the road to Rome. 
Not far off is the village and convent of 
San Domenico, and above that, in a villa 
just under the tower of Fiesole, is the 
centre of the Jesuit world, the residence 
of the General of the order. Many times 
a day the soft bells of San Domenico call 
to those of Fiesole, and those send down 
the message to Maiano, which takes up 
the melody till Settignano responds, and 
the echoes drop sweetly about the hills 
and the watercourses in a flow of har- 
monious sound, dying away and rising 
again, heard of the quarrymen and the 
peasants in the vineyards, and the drivers 
cracking their whips on the highway, and 
the group of incipient priests out for a 
walk—a blessing on the neighborhood— 
is it not?—which the shimmering olive- 
trees acknowledge with a smile which 
runs over the landscape. 

This is Boceaccio’s country. The stu- 
dents are able to fit the scenes of the 
stories in the Decameron more accurately 
than Schliemann located those of the 
Iliad in Troy. It can be almost assumed 
that if the personages of the Decameron 
went anywhere to escape the horrors of 
the plague and tell stories, they went the 
first day out about two miles to the Villa 
Gherardo, which lies upon a bold projec- 
tion between the Mensola and the Africo. 
From there they went up the Valley of 
the Ladies along the Africo. Now a 
branch of the Africo flows through the 
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garden of the Villa Landor, and it would 
be natural that the idle pleasure-seekers 
should halt in such a spot. From there 
they wandered over to the Mugnone, down 
that stream past two mills, which are still 
grinding when there is water enough, 
and so on the last day to the noble Villa 
Palmieri, now the possession of the Earl 
of Crawford, where the Queen Victoria 
recently spent a couple of winters, not, 
however, by way of approving the De- 
cameron. This identical Villa Landor 
may not have been in existence in the day 
of Boccaccio’s story; but then it may have 
been, for it was sold in 1427 by a man 
who inherited it from his father. The 
Villa Gherardo, a magnificent pile, one 
of the finest in situation and prospect in 
the region of Florence, probably dates 
from the ninth century. It has lost no- 
thing of its charm since the day that gay 
company met there to hear and tell tales 
that Professor Villari says were read by 
the nuns in the convents, but to which it 
would be difficult to assemble a company 
of ladies now that would listen. The 
suite of rooms that open on the terrace 
are full of the objects that delight the 
refined tastes of this period of worship of 
the past. But the tastes of one era are 
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not those of another. In this very mu- 
sic-room the companions of Boccaccio may 
have sat, grouped in Florentine attitudes 
about the story -teller; but there was no 
piano, and the only literary atmosphere 
was that the poet carried with him. But 
see how the traditions are continued! In 
place of the poet and his stories is the 
master-player on the violin, an English 
Sarasate, one might say, with compliment 
to both artists; and while the company, 
which is mostly from over seas and from 
lands undreamed of by the Italian of the 
fourteenth century, yields itself to the en- 
chantment of the view from the windows 
and the memories the place recalls, the 
player draws the bow, which in his hands 
is a wand of witchery, and has a magic 
to bring together all the past and the 
future into an ecstasy of present enjoy 
ment. Itis a winter’s day. The Duomo 
is seen through the mist. Slanting lines 
of rain slash the hill-sides; there is a drip 
ping on the terrace and a splashing in the 
pools. Yet the marvellous player has the 
power to make u& forget all this, to see 
Florence in the light of its romance only, 
and to feel the sentiment of the four- 
teenth-century landscape still remains, 
only it is expressing itself differently. 


OF Ci RRENT EVENTS 








POLITICAL. 


UR Record is closed on the 13th of February. 

—A great strike of electric railway employees 
began in Brooklyn January 14th, and lasted fora 
month, stopping or impeding travel on fifty surface 
lines. Rioting was put down by 7000 militia. 

M. Casimir-Perier on January 15th resigned the 
Presidency of France. M. Frangois Félix Faure 
was chosen his successor on January 17th by a 
vote of 430, to 361 for M. Henri Brisson, Radical. 

An unsuccessful uprising against the government 
of the Hawaiian Republic occurred January 6th. 

On February 12th Admiral Ting surrendered all 
the forts and Chinese ships at Wei-Hai-Wei to the 
Japanese Admiral Ito. 

DISASTERS. 

January 16th.—Explosions of giant - powder at 
Butte, Montana, killed fifty-three persons. 

January 30th.—The North German Lloyd steam- 
ship Hlbe was sunk off the Hook of Holland in a 
collision with the steamer Crathie, and 335 lives 
were lost. Those saved numbered twenty-two. 

February 6/h-12th.—The severest cold weather 
for fifteen years prevailed over a large part of the 
United States and western Europe. 


OBITUARY. 

January 18th.—At Troy, New York, Henry B. 
Nason, Professor of Chemistry at the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. 

January 19th.—At Athens, Greece, Professor 
Augustus C. Merriam, of Columbia College, N. Y. 

January 23d.—At New York, Alfred L. Loomis, 
M.D., aged sixty-four years. 

January 24th.— At London, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, aged forty-six years. 

January 26th.—At St. Petersburg, M. de Giers, 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, aged seventy- 
five years, 

January 28th.—At Paris, Francois Certain Can- 
robert, last of the Marshals of France, aged eighty- 
four years. 

Januar 'y 31st.—At Concord, Massachusetts, Judge 
E. Rockwood Hoar, aged seventy-nine years, —At 
New York, Ward McAllister, aged sixty years. 

February 5th.—At Concord, New Hampshire, Rev. 
Dr. Henry A, Coit, rector of St. Paul’s School, aged 
sixty-five years. 

February 8th—At New York, Rev. Dr. William 
M. Taylor, aged sixty-six years—At Augusta, 
Maine, John L. Stevens, ex-Minister of the United 
States at Hawaii, aged seventy-five years, 
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GREELEY’S 


HANDWRITING. 


BY HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


HAD never known a tramp printer of suf- 

ficient age who had not worked on the 
New York Tribune in the Greeley days, and 
who did not, consequently, have reminiscences 
of the great editor’s copy. With this fact in 
mind one evening, when old Mark Wallis, my 
compositor, was sober, and therefore in a collo- 
quial mood, I gently led up to the subject. 

“Yes,” he said, with the utmost coufidence, 
“Twas on the Tribune for a year in the early 
sixties. I never saw much of Greeley’s copy, 
as that was mostly set by one man—a hoary- 
headed anachronism, who smoked a cob pipe 
with the corn still on it. He boasted that he 
could read Greeley’s copy at three yards with 
one eye shut. Tangled and terrible as it was, 
it was said to be really less difficult to read 
when taken in detail than you might suppose, 
much of its bad reputation having sprung from 
the horror inspired in surveying a page of it 
asawhole. But whether difficult or not, there 
were few errors made in setting it. I never 
knew of an instance in the Tribune office like 


the one I once met with in 2 small Ohio town, 
where the editor was one week obliged to put 


this on his first page, after his second and third 
had been printed: ‘(= Erratum: For “ Price 
of Nails,” in the foreign editorial on our in- 
side, read “ Prince of Wales.” ’ 

“This man of the agricultural pipe,who was 
named Larkway, and who, I hope, in the inter- 
est of archeology, has been preserved in some 
museum,was so much given to bragging about 
his ability to read Greeley’s copy that he was 
a burden to the office. There 
tacit understanding that an attempt must be 
made to humble him; but when the attempt 
was made it was practically a failure. 

“ Mr. Greeley was constantly receiving offer- 
ings of the products of the earth from rural 
admirers, as if he were a sort of modern Ce- 
res and the Tribune office his temple. 
times it would be a big melon; again a prize 
squash ; on another occasion a champion pump- 
kin. From the choice ears of corn which he 
got, Larkway used to make his pipes. Often 
he would not even remove the husks, and on 
one occasion these caught fire as he was study- 
ing an obscure word, and gained considerable 
headway before he noticed it. Sometimes an 
aspiring country boy would send Mr. Greeley 
a whistle made out of a pig’s tail, just to show 
that it could be done, despite the popular be- 
lief to the contrary; and Larkway would take 
one of these, bore a hole through it, and use it 
for a stem to his pipe, thus getting, in a crude 
form, along with his tobacco, that Southern 
staple, hog and hominy. 
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came to be a 


Some- 


“One day a worshipper in Herkimer Coun- 
ty sacrificed on the Greeley altar two young 
alive. They were of a new strain, 
originated by the man, and he had named it the 
‘Go-West’ breed. Mr. Greeley was much in- 
terested in the new fowls, and gave the man a 
good notice in the agricultural department, 
and cooped them under his desk, bestowing 
upon them an old straw hat for their brood- 
ing-place, since they were not large enough to 
roost. 


roosters, 


“Tn fact, the man,in his eagerness to pour 
out his feathery libation, had sent these cock- 
erels when they could not have been over a 
mouth old. They were so young that they 
required soft food, so Greeley used to bring 
down corn meal and mix it up with water for 
them. This pabulum, together with the cock- 
roaches, which they soon learned to run to 
earth, constituted their diet, and they  pros- 
pered and grew. But they had not been in 
the oftice a fortnight before they developed a 
trick which brought them into disfavor. They 
learned to eat the paste. They would hop up 
on their owner’s desk and gorge themselves 
from the paste-pot as regularly as he went 
out, seldom leaving enough to stick a gumless 
postage-stamp. It was a favorite plan of 
Greeley’s to clip an item from a loathed con- 
temporary, paste it on the top of a sheet of 
copy paper, and then proceed to tear the un- 
fortunate author of the paragraph limb from 
limb, beginning with the truculent,‘ You lie, 
you villain, you lie!’ and ending with the 
crushing, ‘We don’t want to hear from you 
again.’ Several times, when boiling with rage 
at something he had just clipped, he started 
to dab it on a piece of paper, and found the 
paste-pot polished out like a lamp chimney, 
and saw those two roosters standing about in 
a calm attitude almost ready to burst. He 
endured it a week for the sake of the breed, 
bunt it happened once too often, and Greeley 
was the one who burst. He sent for the fore- 
man, and said to him: 

“*Do vou see those two confounded young 
roosters? They’ve eaten up my paste. 
They’re full of it. They’re waiting for me to 
get some more. I want you to take ’em up 
stairs, and never let me see ’em again.’ 

“The foreman tucked a rooster under either 
arm, and did as he was told; and thus they 
came to make their home in the composing- 
room. 

“Here they continued to prosper, getting 
plenty of cockroaches and corn meal, with an 
occasional snatch at the foreman’s paste-pot; 
and once in a while the galley-boy used to 
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give them a mouthful of news ink on the end 
of a column rule, which seemed to agree with 
them, though this, or something else, had a bad 
effect on their tempers, and: they 
fight each other a good deal. 


began to 
They constantly 
until it that, 
instead of being called the Go-Wests, a more 
appropriate 


grew more combative, seemed 


name would have been the On- 
to-Richmonds. 

“After they had been with us a couple of 
weeks the boy one day left the ink-roller ef 
One of the roost- 


ers walked over it, and then across a piece of 


the proof-press on the floor. 


white paper. The foreman saw him, and a 
great light burst in upon his mind, which 


nearly stunned him. 
his hand hard enough to break it, and shut 
his jaws together like a vise to keep from 
He 
walked to his desk as if in a trance, keeping 
his eye on Larkway. Before he went home 
he spoke to the proof-reader and one or two 
others, and they fractured their legs with their 
hands; and then they all went off to the hos- 
pital for the night. 

“The next afternoon they were back at the 
office two hours before the usual time. The 
foreman caught one rooster and the proof- 
reader the other, and they took them over in 
the corner behind the imposing-stones. They 
had previously sent the devil down to Mr. 
Greeley’s room to get a dozen sheets of the 
paper he always wrote on. These they spread 
on the floor in the form of a square, carefully 
inked the feet of the fowls, and set them to 
fighting on the copy paper. They had just 
had a meal of cockroaches, and they went at 
each other savagely. Every two or three 
minutes the men would take them off, ink 
the bottoms of their feet, and toss them into 
the ring again. At the end of twenty min- 
utes every sheet of the paper was covered with 
their tracks, and the foreman gathered up the 
pages, numbered them, and scrawled a head on 
the first one,‘ The Plain Duty of Congress,’ in 
imitation of Greeley’s hand, marked the whole 
‘Brevier—Double Lead, and hung it on the 
copy-hook. 

“Pretty soon the men began to drop in, but 
they had all heard of the game that was on, 
and picked around the article. After a while 
Larkway came lumbering along. He had just 


He slapped his leg with 


breaking out in a voleano of laughter. 


THE REASON 

Poor old Si Barker and his neighbor had 
long been on anything but friendly terms. 
What they had quarrelled about no one ever 
knew, but they had parted in anger, and never 
made it up. What the neighbor thought of 
Si was returned with interest by Si when think- 
ing of his neighbor, and it was the firmest 
conviction in the mind of each that the other 
was destined to the most heated horrors of the 
hereafter. A year ago Barker was drowned, 
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made a new pipe out of the biggest ear of 
corn ever raised in Cayuga County, and a par 
ticularly crooked pig’s tail from Brattleboro. 
Vermont, unusually pert. He 
started the conflagration in his pipe, put on 
his spectacles, and walked to the hook. 
‘Hey? You fellers still soldiering, ain't 
you?’ he eried, ‘Still afraid of the old man’s 
stuff, hey? Can’t rastle it,can you? Had to 
leave it for old Larkway, didn’t you? We 
that’s all right; IL like it. You do me a favo) 
whe» you leave it for me.’ 
sie took it, walked over and slammed it 

town on his upper case, planted a handful of 
leads on the bottom of it, and picked up his 
stick. Every man in the room held his sides, 
and watched to see the old fossil flabbergasted ; 
but, by the Goddess of Truth, he began to set it! 

“Yes, Larkway started to set it. At the 
end of the second line he began to look a lit 
tle troubled, laid down his stick, and we 
thought our moment of victory was come; but 
he only swore a little, knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe, refilled it, lit it with a husk 
stripped from the outside, picked up his stick 
and went on. You could have packed every) 
one of us in a hat-box. The old cave-dwelle: 
worked on, and never looked up again until he 
got almost to the bottom of the last page. 
Here he stuck, on a place where one of the 
roosters had slapped down the edge of his 
wing, also inky. Larkway studied over it for 
a long time, then he said to the foreman: 

“*Darn it, the best of us get hung up on 
a while. What’s that, down 


and seemed 


a word once in 
there ?” 

“*Don’t ask me, said the foreman. ‘You 
know I can’t read the stuff. Go down and ask 
the old man himself.’ 

Larkway shuffled out with a long face, cai 
rying his pipe in one hand and the copy in 
the other. He went into the chief's room, and 
said, in a low tone: ‘Mr. Greeley, ’m stuck. 
What is that word ?” 

“ Greeley snatched the sheet from his hand 
impatiently, studied it a moment, and the» 
squeaked, in his highest voice: 

“*“TTneonstitutional,” sir! Great Jehosha- 
phat! it seems to me sometimes as if this office 
was full of pesky college graduates, and aftei 
I’ve given the janitor strict orders not to allow 
one of ’em in the building! ” 


and for once the neighbor weakened. “I’m 
glad the poor old feller died that way,” he said. 
“Sorry he’s gone; but if he had t’ go, ’twas 
the best way he could ha’ done it.” 

Some interest was expressed by a friend as 
to the why and wherefore of this remark, and 
the following was the answer: 

“Why ’m I glad he’s gone to his last ac- 
countin’ drownded? Well, becuz I knowed 
him well enough to know that the place he’s 
a-goin’ to he’d better go thar wet than dry.” 











A SAFE 


“T don’t know whether you'll like this 
and half Oolong.” 

“It certainly ought to be right. One of the 
always cross our teas.” 


VERY INGENIOUS MEN 

“ THERE is no ingenuity I admire so much as 
that of the men who get up cyclopwedias,” said 
Mr. Cawker to his wife. 

“Why ?” 

“ Because it is the most ingeniously ingen- 
ious ingenuity extant, that’s why. [ll illus- 
trate. I wanted a little information on the 
planet Jupiter. I went down stairs to the 
library,and in my simplicity took out the book 
which, according to the inscriptions on the 
back, contained the J’s. ‘J’ is the first letter 
in the word ‘ Jupiter,’ you understand.” 

Mrs. Cawker nodded. 

“ Well, I carried the book up stairs and set- 
tled myself to absorb useful information about 
Jupiter. Opening the book, I tracked along 
alphabetically until I came to where Jupiter 
ought to be—and whatdo you suppose I found?” 

“T can’t imagine.” 

“ Just this-—‘ Jupiter, see Planetary System.’ 
Here comes in the ingenuity of the cyclopzedia 
men. First, they never put the information 
you want under the head you would naturally 
look for it to be under, and then they carefully 
put the article to which they refer you in 





RULE 


It’s a peculiar mixture of mine—half English breakfast 


first rules I learned in school was that we should 


another volume entirely. Todo this unerring- 
ly requires a great mind, madam.” 
And Mr. Cawker stalked off down stairs to 


pursue his hunt for information about Jupiter. 


A SERIOUS QUESTION. 

A YOUNG housekeeper who lives in a small 
Kentucky town had occasion to reprimand her 
cook for neglecting her duties. 

* Well, Miss Laura, I’s been worrited,” was 
the reply. 


“T’s studyin’ a most ’portant ques- 
tion. 


Tell de trute, I don’ know which to get, 
a winter cloak or a divohce.” 


WHERE HE DREW THE LINE. 

A WELL-KNOWN critic recently wrote a bitter 
attack on the work of a celebrated novelist. 
After it was published, the novelist, a good- 
natured man, wished to meet the eritic who 
had assailed him, and asked a common friend 
to bring him up to dinner some evening. 

When invited, the critic replied: 

“T certainly shall not go! Hesimply wants 
to heap coals of fire on my head, and do you 
suppose I am fool enough to hold the scuttle 
for him ?” P. McARTuUR. 
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OVER THE 
Bell is a boy. He is 
rarely at a loss at times when repartee is in 
order. . At a hotel dinn 
summer, a friend, desirous of putting him to 


ENTREE 


YOUNG very bright 


table one day last 


his trumps, asked him, apropos of one of the 
entrées, Bouchées a la financiére, whether or not 
the little stuffed with five-dollar 
bills, the term financiere suggesting the ques- 
tion. 
“Well, no, not exactly,” he said. 

ate of them, and the way I 
think a doctor’s bill is involved.” 


pates were 


‘I just 
feel I 


one from 


A PROBLEM 
AMONG the many slaves upon the planta- 
tion of a distinguished Southerner during the 
late war was a blind and decrepit old woman 
Aunt Idy, for some rea- 
son best known to herself, thought to better 
her condition by taking the oath of alle- 


known as Aunt Idy. 


giance,. 

One of the younger members, hearing what 
had taken place, went to “ole miss” to get the 
solution, and after being told her friend had 
sworn to support the Constitution of the Unit- 
. Lohd! I don’t 


lity is gwine to s’pote the 


ed States, exclaimed, * Fo’ de 
know Aunt 


United States, when she can’t s’pote herself.” 


how 


LAST WORDS OF GREAT MEN 
“Have you ever thought of what your 
dying words would be?” said a friend to an- 
other. “You know old Newcome’s last word 


has been quoted constantly, and has immortal- 
ized his name 

“ Well, my experience in life may have been 
different from the other; “but I 
think when my time comes to go, I shall simply 
say, “Ad enough.” 


Adsum “¢ 


his,” said 


OFF AND ON 
his success On Cross- 
match in a recent 
a long-suffering witness 
worked at his 
was: “J 


noted for 
found his 


A LAWYER 
examination 
trial, when he asked 
how had 
of tin The have 
worked at it off and on, but have worked at it 
steady for the past twelve years.” 

“ How long off and on have you worked at it ?” 

“Sixty-five years.” 

*“ How old are you iad 

‘ Sixty-five.” 

“Then 
birth ?” 

“No, sir; of course I haven’t.” 


long he business 


rooting. answer 


you have been a tin-roofer from 


“Then why do you say that you have work- 
ed at your trade sixty-five years ?” 

“ Because you asked how long off and on I 
had worked at it. I have worked at it off and 
on sixty-five years—twenty years on and for- 
ty-five off.” 

Here there was a roar in the court-room, 
but not at the expense of the witness, and his 
inquisitor hurriedly finished his examination 
in great confusion. 
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HE OBEYED ORDERS. 

A THEATRICAL manager recently had printed 
a number of costly lithographs of the leading 
members of his company. Being busy behind 
the scenes when they were brought to him, h 
called a stage attendant, and ordered him to 
place them in the foyer. On entering th: 
theatre in the evening he noticed that the 
lithographs were not visible. He immediate] 
hunted up the attendant, and asked him wher 
they were. 

“Shure 1 burnt thim, sorr,” said the attend 
ant. 

surnt them, you idiot! 

that for?” 

“ Bekase ye tould me to,” was the reply, in 
an injured tone. 

‘I didn’t tell you to burn them!” the man 
ager said, impatiently. 

“Faith, sorr, ye did. Ye tould me to put 
thim in the foire, an’ I wint roight aff an’ put 
them in the stove beyant.” 


What did you do 


HE KNEW HOW A WOMAN THROWS 


THE small son and heir had been sent into 
the garden to fetch a stick with which he was 
to be punished. After some delay he returned, 
saying, with a sigh, 

“Couldn't find a stick, mover; but here’s a 
little stone you might frow at me.” 

MODERN PAINTERS. 
I Gaze with rapture and with awe 

On the eternal hills, 

And lo, upon the rocks I read, 

“Take Harker’s liver pills!” 

I turn to where the setting sun 

Sinks grandly in the west, 

His dying beams fall full upon 

“ Jenk’s Gladux are the best!” 


Mark yonder frowning precipice, 
Adown its dizzy steeps 

A mountain stream in foam and spray 
A dazzling vision leaps. 

Alack! the advertising fiend 
Has climbed the giddy height, 

And painted on the topmost crag, 
“Go, buy your boots of Wright!” 


Nestles in yonder lovely vale, 
Amid its orchards green, 
A farm-house white, with bursting barns, 
In truth a peaceful scene. 
A poet here might hope to dwell 
Safe from the rude world’s strife; 
The biggest barn is covered with 
“Mortal, insure your life!” 


You meet him in the frigid zone, 
On India’s coral strand, 
And where the Sphinx, with eyes of stone, 
Looks out o’er Egypt’s sand. 
Alike in desert solitude 
And in the city’s rush, 
Where’er the foot of man has stood 
He journeys with his brush. 
Mrs. M. P. Hanpy. 
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NOT EXACTLY WHAT SHE MEANT. 


», Cousin Jane. 
It is always a pleasure for me to speed the parting guest.” 


HE 


“T don’t like to have you hold my coat for me 


“But I like 





it, my dear. 





Sue. 
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AN INCIDENT EN ROUTE. 

SHE was an elderly and benevolent-appear- 
ing person as she settled herself for her after- 
noon’s journey. She smoothed out her black 
silk skirt, and arranged her bundles at her 
side. She was travelling through the beauti- 
ful valley region of Connecticut on a “local 
express,” which stopped, without partiality, at 
all stations. 

She watched the country through which 
she was riding, and was at last lulled to sleep 
by the gentle jarring of the train. The sud- 
den starting of the engine from some little 
station roused her, and she raised her eyelids 
to see a gentleman, who was without doubt a 
contemporary of hers, totter a little uncertain- 
ly into the seat in front of her. As he took 
his seat the draught from the open door 
brought to her nostrils the unmistakable odor 
of liquor. There was no doubt of it. He cast 
what seemed to the good woman’s excited im- 
agination a leering glance at her as he sat 
down. It seemed to her inexpressibly sad 
that this respectable - looking man should 
bring the fumes of the grog-shop into the cars. 
Further sleep was out of the question. Fear- 
ing intrusion, however, she dropped her head 
a little to one side and half closed her eyes. 
The respectable-looking drunkard in front re- 
peatedly glanced at her over his shoulder in a 
most disagreeable manner, but the old lady’s 
ruse evidently had the desired effect, as he 
did not disturb her. She was left in peace to 
ruminate, with half-closed eyes, on the sorrow 
he must be to his family, and she wondered a 
little if he had sons, and if so, were they drunk- 
ards too. 

At the next station, to her great relief, he 
rose and left the car. Her satisfaction was 
short-lived, however, for almost instantly a 
well-dressed young man came in and took the 
vacant seat. As the door closed behind him 
she again detected the odor of liquor, even 
stronger than before. 

“What,” she thought, “can it be that all 
the men hereabouts are drunkards? But it 
is no wonder that the boys are if their fathers 
are as well.” 

Compelled once more to feign sleep, she was 
conscious that the young man constantly 
turned about witha half-amused expression on 
his handsome face. She wondered if the poor 
boy had a mother. Perhaps some young girl 
loved him. He was even worse than the older 
man, for he had so many more years ahead of 
him to fill with misery. 

So thought the elderly lady, and as she 
thought she was fast growing nervous. She 
was conscious that her bonnet was a_ bit 
askew, and her face was flushed. She was not 
accustomed to such fellow-travellers as she 
encountered in Connecticut. 

At last she could not stand it any longer. 
She tried to bring herself to speak to the 
young reprobate, but her courage failed her. 
She determined to change her seat. She gath- 


ered her bundles together and prepared to ris 
As she did so the young man turned to he: 
and said, “Can I help you, madame ?” 

“No, I thank you,” she replied, with som« 
dignity. “I can take care of myself,” with 
just the faintest accent on the “I.” 

She settled herself once more, across thi 
car, determined to read during the remainde: 
of her journey. She lifted her travelling-bag, 
which had rested at her feet, to take out he: 
favorite Emerson. As she opened the bag the 
ear became redolent with the odor of brandy 
The top had come off her tiny flask, and the 
contents of her valise were soaked with liquor, 
even the covers of her beloved Emerson. 

She cast one despairing glance at the young 
man. He coughed slightly, and went forward 
into the smoker. MacGreeor JENKINS. 

HARD TO ESTIMATE. 

HE was a late arrival in the town, and he 
was very much impressed with its beauty. 
Interested to know more about it, he address- 
ed a lounger in the office of the little tavern 
which, in default of a better hotel, he had 
made his headquarters. 

“This is a flourishing town of yours.” 

“Pretty good,” said the countryman. “I 
‘ain’t ever been to New York, but I guess 
Hokusville’s pretty hard to beat anywhere.” 

“Good schools ?” 

“So they says. I’ain’t never been to none 
myself, but my boy he goes,and he knows it 
all.” 

* What’s your population ?” 

“My what ?” 

‘ Population.” 

“T dun’no’ what you mean. I don’t go in 
fer none o’ these new- fangled farmin’ tools 
myself.” 

‘I mean, how many people are there 
here ?” 

“Never counted ’em,” said the other. “I 
reckon, not countin’ Jim Sibley an’ me, there 
must be seven or eight hundred souls.” 

The visitor laughed. “ Here’s a character,” 
he thought. “Tl chaff him a bit. Seven or 
eight hundred, not counting you and Jim Sib- 
ley, eh?” he said. ‘“ Well, counting you two 
in, how many do you think you have ?” 

“ Waal,” said the other, rubbing his fore- 
head as if to facilitate his thinking apparatus, 
“T can’t exactly say. Imight go for one more, 
but when it comes to reckonin’ by souls, ye 
can’t count on Jim Sibley, for atween you an’ 
me I don’t believe he ’ain’t got any.” 


, 


AN AUTOGRAPH ‘OFFER. 

AN author of some repute received a copy 
of his first book, published ten years ago, from 
a purchaser recently, with the request that 
he write something on the title-page. The 
copy, when returned, had this inscription : 

“I'd fondly hoped this book had died, 

It fills me with so little pride. 


Some day, perchance, should funds grow slack, 
You'll let me know. JU buy it back.” 





EDITOR'S 


A JUDICIAL REQUEST. 
ON one occasion Sir Matthew Bigbee, of the 
supreme Court of British Columbia, presided 
it a trial where a man was before the court on 
. charge of sandbagging. The evidence was 
iimost conclusive against the prisoner, but, 
nuch to every one’s surprise, the jury brought 
in a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 
Sir Matthew was both surprised and dis- 
when discharging the 


yusted, and prison- 


er remarked: “ Prisoner, you are discharged. 
Now if you wish to oblige me particularly 


you will go to work at once and sandbag that 
jury.” 
AN ENTHUSIASTIC ADHERENT. 

Ir was at a meeting of a South Boston 
Democratic club prior to an election some 
The hall was filled; sons of Erin 
largely predominated, and the air was appro- 
priately clouded with smoke from pipes of 
various ages, colors, and degrees of offensive- 
The appointing of a committee of five 
for what purpose need not appear 


years ago. 


ness. 


was in 


DRAWER. 815 
progress, and nominations were being made 
all over the hall with an enthusiastic indif- 
ference to the laws of the much-lamented Mr. 
Cushing. 

The acoustics of the room were not of the 
best,and amid the clamor that greeted each 
name presented it was extremely diflicult to 
follow the proceedings. At length a burly 
Irishman at the back of the hall jumped to 
his feet, and waving a blackened clay pipe at 
arm’s-length, shouted, in a voice that might 
have been heard around the block, 

* Mr. Chairman !” 

All the hall came to an end. 
Recognition from the chairman was instan- 
taneous. 

“Mr. Chairman, oi move thot Mayor O’Brien 
be put on the committee.” 

“Phwat committee is thot?” questioned a 
voice from the other side of the room. 

“Dom'd av oi know, but oi move thot May- 
or O’Brien be put on it.” 

It was unanimously seconded. 


sounds in 


RicHanp STILLMAN POWELL. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


RaitrRoap Presipent (sternly). “‘ You look sleepy this morning, Mr. Dash. 


T am now sixty years old, 


and I have always made it a point in life to get to bed by nine o’clock and get ten hours’ sleep.”’ 


Srenoerapuer (making short calculation). ** Br* 


only think, sir, that, reckoning your time at a just 


valuation. you have wasted three hundred and forty thousand eight hundred dollars in bed, to say 


nothing of the fun you've lost by getting there before 2 a.m.’ 





A GOLFER'S 


TRIALS. 


It was rather hard on Snobly, as he was going to the Golf Club in his new 
togs, to be stopped by old Mrs. Sharp, who told him she was so glad he'd gone 


into business, and wanted to know how 


brella 


PAT’S WAY OF FIGURING IT. 

GENTLEMAN. “I say, Pat, how far is it to 
Berrys Corners ?” 

PaT. “Faith, sor, after yez go a bit further 
yez come to the cross-road, and if yez take the 
turn to the left it’s a moile, and if yez take the 
right it’s two moiles; but divil a bit of dif- 
ference is it which turn yez take. If yez miss 
the short way, yez ’ll take the other, and as a 
miss is as good as a moile, the divil knows that 
makes it aven.” 


WHAT THEY WERE. 

A GENTLEMAN walking along Lexington Ave- 
nue one day encountered two boys who looked 
so much alike that he stopped them and asked, 
“ Are you little boys twins ?” 

They looked up at him for a moment as 
though they did not exactly understand, then 
one said, meekly, 

“No, sir; we are Methodists.” 


HONORS WERE KASY 
A HARD-LOOKING tramp came into the office 
of the charities of a certain metropolitan 
church with a most forlorn story of destitu- 
tion. The minister in charge had previously 
received unfavorable reports of this very man 
from the Charity Organization Society. After 
listening to his story he said: “I have heard 
all about you from the Charity Organization 
Society. ‘They don’t think very much of you.” 
“ Faix thin,” said the man, “ we’re aven, fur 

I don’t think very much of thim.” 


much he’d charge to mend her um- 


A PESSIMISTIC VIEW. 


A LITTLE bit of Thackeray, 
A little bit of Scott, 

A modicum of Dickens just 
To tangle up the plot, 

A paraphrase of Marrvat, 
Another from Dumas— 
You ask me for a novel, sir, 
And I say, there you are. 


The pen is greater than the sword, 
Of that there is no doubt. 

The pen for me whene’er I wish 
An enemy to rout. 

A pen, a pad, and say a pint 
Of ink with which to scrawl, 

To put a foe to flight is all 
That’s needed—truly all. 


But when it comes to making up 
A novel in these days 

You do not need a pen at all 
To win the writer’s bays. 

A pair of sharpened scissors and 
A wealth of pure white page 

Will do it if you have at hand 
A pot of mucilage. 


So give to me the scissors keen, 
And give to me the glue, 
And I will fix a novel up 
That’s sure to startle you. 
The good ideas have all been worked, 
But while we’ve gum and paste 
There shall be books and books and books 
To please the public taste. 
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YO the Hope of the Future the Reunion 

of the English Speaking Races this Lit 
le Chronicle of our Common Ancestry is In- 
scribed.” Thus did Dr. A. Conan Doyle write 
upon the dedicatory page of The White Com- 
pany,’ on the 29th September, 1891. It is not 
e fashion now to punctuate title-pages or 
dedications, and exactly what Dr. Doyle means 
to imply is not very clear. Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes might have supplied the necessary 
commas, semicolons, and periods by an ingeni- 
ous method of deductive reasoning, but Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes, alas, lies dead in a foreign 
land, and we can only conclude that the an- 
thor prays here for a literary, not a political 
reunion, and that it is his wish to consecrate 
his chronicle to the cause of International 
Copyright. Sinee 1891 Dr. Doyle has made 
the personal acquaintance of that portion of 
the English Speaking Race which dwells on 
this side Atlantic, and those of us who were 
fortunate enough to see and to hear him here, 
certainly feel glad that we have a common 
ancestry, of which we both are fond and 
proud. 

“The White Company” is the second of 
Dr. Doyle’s very clever series of historical 
works. It was preceded, in 1889, by “ Micah 
Clarke,” and it was followed, in 1893, by “ The 
Refugees,” both of them previously noticed 
in these columns, ‘ Micah Clarke” more than 
once. They are what may be termed “ real- 
istic romances,” and they all prove that ro- 
mance and realism may spring from the same 
common ancestral root, and, reunited, flourish 
in harmony together upon the same branch. 
They treat of the England of Edward Third; 
of the England of James Second and Mon- 
mouth; of the France of the Huguenots; and 
of the America of the days of Anglo- Franco 
Indian warfare ; romantic periods, all of them, 
and all of them periods eminently realistic in 
their way. The three books have lately ap- 
peared in new and uniform style, with excel- 
lent illustrations; and as complete pictures 
of the men and the times they depict, they 
have not been excelled by any of the works 
of realism or romance which have been their 
contemporaries. 


The Parasite? by the same author, has much 
more of the romantic than of the realistic in 
its composition. It is a short tale of an Eng- 
lish provincial town, in the time of Queen Vic- 


1 The White Company. By A. Conan Dorie. Illus- 
trated by Grorek Wittis BARDWELL. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

2 The Parasite. A Story. By A. Conan DOYLE. 
Illustrated by Howam Pris. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1. New York : larper and Brothers. 
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toria, told in the first person by a young pro- 
fessor Of physiology who is tempted to ap- 
proach the vexing question of psychology 
from its physiological side. He is a curious 
example of the effect of education upon tem- 
perament. While by training he is a material- 
ist,as he himself believes,and of the rankest 
kind, he is by nature, as he expresses it, a 
“highly psychic” character. When a boy he 
Was nervous and sensitive,a dreamer, even a 
somnambulist, full of impressions and intui- 
tions; as a man he had taught himself to deal 
only with facts and with proofs; surmises and 
fancy having no place in his thoughts. He is, 
therefore, a strange combination of romance 
and realism; and, unlike his creator, he falls 
between the two stools. 

The story, while it is exciting and interest- 
ing, suggests nothing that has yet come from 
Dr. Doyle’s versatile pen; and the great de- 
tective in all his long and varied experience 
had never a case like this. It is very hard to 
conceive of a rank materialist as being sub- 
mitted, and submitting, to Miss Penclosa’s mes- 
meric influence. How she might have affected 
a highly psychic man the present reviewer, 
who is not highly psychic, cannot pretend to 
understand. Nor can he understand why Dr. 
Doyle in his character/of medical practitioner, 
Round the Red Lamp, did not prescribe, what 
Mr. Holmes would certainly have suggested, a 
liberal dose of protochlorid of mercury as a 
realistic, if unromantic, remedy against the 
parasitic growth. 


IN another new volume, lately published, 
Dr. Doyle succeeds in exhibiting realism in 
which there is no rormance whatever. It is a 
collection of fifteen short tales of professional 
experience, told Round the Red Lamp,* by a 
group of physicians and surgeons. “The 
Red Lamp,” the author explains, is the usual 
sign of the general practitioner in England, 
and it casts, in nearly all these instances, a 
dazzling glare upon Dr. Doyle’s pages which is 
sometimes trying to the eyes and the nerves. 
An expression of one of the story-tellers as ap- 
plied to a story told by somebody else, that it 
is “ creepy,” seems to fit most of the stories in 
the book. In “ His First Operation ” the read- 
er is treated to a popliteal aneurism, to a 
Colle’s fracture, to a spina bifida, to a tropical 
abscess, and to an elephantiasis, all in a single 
paragraph. He is asked to inspect a long line 
of knives, tenacula, saws, canulas, forceps, and 
trocars; and he is introduced to Peterson, the 
skin-grafting-man; to Anthony Browne, who 
took a larynx out last winter; to Murphy, the 


3 Round the Red Lamp. By A. Conan Dove. 12mo, 


Cloth, $150. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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pathologist, and to Stoddart, the eye-man. All 
of which is certainly “creepy ” enough. 


Dr. Doyle, in his Preface, expresses his belief 


that “a tale which may startle the reader out 
of his usual grooves of thought, and shocks 
him into seriousness, plays the part of the al- 
terative and tonic in medicine, bitter to the 
taste, but bracing in the result.” The bitter- 
ness to the taste is evident; and, with all due 
respect to the doctor, the patient will get more 
lasting benetit out of the prescriptions called 
“Sweethearts” and “The Straggler of 715,” 
which act as sedatives, than out of all the bit- 
ter tonics contained in ‘The Third Genera- 
tion ” or “ The Curse of Eve,” which shock us 
into a state of seriousness far less bracing 
than bitter. 

Some of Dr. Deyle’s observations about the 
use of medicines in popular fiction, as coming 
from an expert in fiction as well as in medi- 
cine, are well worth careful reading. They 
are contained in the chapter called “ A Medi- 
cal Document,” to which the reader is referred. 
“Nobody ever gets shingles, or quinsy, or 
mumps in a novel,” he says in closing. “ All 
the diseases, too, beloug to the upper part of 
the body. The novelist never strikes below 
the belt.” In one of these tales, “The Case 
of Lady Sannox,” we recognize the Mr. Doyle 
of the Detective Series. Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 
however, would have begun at the other end 
of the case, and would have made the mystery 
before he solved it. This is the only story in 
the collection which is bitter and bracing at 
once. ’ 


A CLOSE student of Sherlock Holmes appears 
this month in the guise of Martin Hewitt, In- 
vestigator,* an English amateur detective of no 
mean ability. His business is always con- 
ducted in the most private way; he invariably 
declines the aid of professional assistants, pre- 
ferring to carry out alone such of the investi- 
gations as he undertakes; and his system, ac- 
cording to his own statement, is simply a 
judicious use of ordinary faculties of observa- 
tion. While he is by no means a servile copy- 
ist of Mr. Holmes, he goes about very much in 
Mr. Holmes’s way; and it is pretty safe to con- 
jecture that if Mr. Holmes had not existed, Mr. 
Hewitt would have remained a plain lawyer’s 
clerk, and have aspired to nothing higher than 
the rank of a solicitor. His cases, like those 
of Mr. Holmes, are short cases, dealing with all 
sorts of persons and all sorts of crime; from a 
thieving parrot to a Haytian vendetta; and in 
every case the last person the reader suspects 
of the crime, is the person by whom the crime 
iscommitted. Hewitt’s system, like that of all 
the modern detectives-—in fiction—is to throw 
aside, as useless, every possible and probable 
clew, and to look for the actual culprit in the 


* Martin Hewitt, Investigator, By Arruvr Morrt- 
son. (In Harper's Franklin Square Library.) _\llus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 


only individual in the case who has no co 
nection with it whatever! 

Detective stories, for all that, are very fasci- 
nating reading to honest men and women who 
have no riddles in their own lives to solve. 
and no black deeds of their own to conceal: 
and Mr. Arthur Morrison may be congratulate 
upon his success in working an old vein i: 
a new and original way. The Investigato: 
who cleared up “The Mystery of the Stanway 
Cameo” is certainly worthy to wear the man 
tle Mr. Sherlock Holmes laid down when he 
rolled over the precipice in the arms of M: 
Moriarty, and went to solve “The Final Prob- 
lem” of his long career. 


SoME years ago, and before Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes came into the field of criminal investi 
gation, an interesting detective story of th« 
three-volume length, and of the old-fashioned 
type, was noticed in this department of the 
Magazine. Its title was “A Dangerous Cats- 
paw”; its pervading collector of secret in 
formation was a pupil of Mr. Buckett and M. 
Lecoq ; its moral was the somewhat dangerous 
doctrine that a man is to be pardoned if he 
steals to cover the results of previous steal! 
ings, and then attempts suicide in order to 
escape discovery; and its author was Mr. 
David Christie Murray. Mr. Murray has writ 
ten a number of deservedly popular tales since 
“The Dangerous Catspaw” appeared; and he 
has laid his scenes in various parts of the 
world. ‘Time’s Revenges” are sweetened in 
New South Wales; “A Wasted Crime” is 
committed in a region of deserted clay-pits 
and coal-mines in rural England; and Captain 
John Fyffe found himself“ In Direst Peril ” in 
London, in Vienna, and in the Tyrol. 

The Martyred Fool,® Mr. Murray’s latest cre- 
ation, begins his career with a fist-fight,as a 
small boy, in the little settlement of Koollala, 
at the foot of the Australian Alps, in 1879; 
and he ends it,in a most unromantic and re- 
alistic way, in an anarchist’s den in Paris, 
while he is still a young man. It is not the 
best, or the most cheerful, of Mr. Murray's 
tales; but it is marked with all the originality 
of plot, all the vigor of local description, all 
the accuracy of detail, all the alert and careful 
delineation of manner and speech, which have 
given Mr. Murray an assured place among con- 
temporary British romancers. 


SPEAKING of Mr. Henry James, some years 
ago, the London “Spectator” said: “He es- 
chews a story; what he loves is an ‘ episode,’ 
i. e., something which by the nature of the 
case is rather a fragment cut out of life, and 
not a fair or average specimen of it, nor even 
such a part of it as would give you the best 


’ The Martyred Fool. A Novel. By Davip CurisTI£ 
Morray. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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essence of the whole, but rather an eddy in 
it.” ete., ete. And then follows, after much 
generalization, this remarkable Spectatorial 
sentence: “Mr. James is not so much a novel- 
ist as an episodist, if such a term is allowable. 
But he is a wonderful episodist.”. The term 
is not in any of the dictionaries, although Pope 
spoke of an “episodic narrative,” and Haw- 
thorne of an “ episodical way of doing things.” 
But it ought to be allowable, because it ex- 
presses so exactly what Mr. James so often is. 
The four comedies by Mr. James which were 
noticed in these columns last month are essen- 
tially episodical; and “ Daisy Miller” herself 
was, in her way, an International Episode, of 
the tragic kind, although Mr. James, four or 
tive years after he killed her in print, drama- 
tized her, and called her “A Comedy in Three 
Acts.” 

In 1880 Mr. James published in this Maga- 
zine an episodic narrative called Washington 
Square. It was something more than a frag- 
ment cut out of life,and it was avery fair and 
realistic specimen of life in New York at that 
time. Both in periodical and in book form 
the romance attracted universal attention. It 
was read, quoted, and discussed; and that its 
popularity has not waned is evident from the 
fact that a new edition, with some of the 
original illustrations by Mr. du Maurier, has 
just appeared. In its present shape the book 
proves two things: First, that Mr. James was 
as skilful, as realistic, as powerful, even if he 


was as episodic, fifteen years ago as he is to- 
day; and second, that Mr.du Maurier during 
the deeade and a half just passed, has made 
vast strides in the pictorial expression of his 
duplex artistic nature. It is curious and inter- 
esting to compare the trio of figures serving 


as the frontispiece to “ Washington Square ” 


with the group of the “Three Musketeers of 
the Brush” facing page 38 of “ Trilby,” while 
the melody of “One of Uncle Ibbetson’s 
Waltzes,” played by Mr. du Maurier in Paris, 
in 1892, is in strong contrast with the sweet, 
light tenor voice which Mr. du Maurier made 
visible in a drawing-room at the end of Fifth 
Avenue, New York, a dozen years earlier. 


WHEN Mr. James and Mr. du Maurier, and 
some of the rest of us were reading juvenile 
literature, forty years or so ago, mild in our 
manners but bloodthirsty in our craving for 
literary excitement, we were forced to content 
ourselves with “ The Pirate’s Own Book,” and 
similar works of maritime adventure; and 
very queer, as a rule, were the illustrations 
they contained. The pictures were usually as 
tough as the buccaneers themselves, and the 
cuts in the text were as rough as were the 
wounds made in the skulls of his victims, by 
the cutlass of the Corsair Chieftain. Mr. Wil- 

& Washington Square. By Henry James _ Iilus- 


trated by Grorer pu Mavrter. (In Harper's Quarterly 
Series.) 50 cents. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


liam J. Henderson’s Old Salt is fortunate 
enough to spin his Sea Yarns for Boys’ in an 
age of advanced pictorial excellence, and to 
have artists like Mr. A. B. Frost and Mr. C. 
Broughton ready at hand to illuminate his let- 
ter-press with cuts which are as clean and as 
sharp as the pen and the pencil, the graver— 
and the sun—can make them. 

This Old Salt is a modern, marine Munchan- 
sen, possessed of a magnificent imagination 
and of wonderful powers of inventive endur- 
ance. He can tell more harmless and amusing 
lies about the sea, and ships, and spankers, and 
schooners, than could any Ancient Mariner 
who ever saw a boat appear, or heard a roar- 
ing wind. Perhaps the most impossible, and 
the most entertaining, of all his yarns, is that 
about “A Monkey Captain”; “the biggest, 
smartest, hamanest monkey wot the Old Salt 
everseed. He knowed more’n lots 0’ men,” we 
are told, “and could learn more’n twicet as 
fast.” He joined the ship at the Island of 
Hoodoo, on the East coast of Africa; he in- 
cited, organized, and carried out a mutiny, all 
on his own account; he took command of the 
ship and carried himself back in safety to the 
land of his birth, where, alas, he got drunk on 
hard cider, and lost his influence and his power. 
All this is told by Mr. Henderson’s Ancient Mari- 
ner with such an air of truthfulness, sincerity, 
and good faith that one feels almost ashamed 
to doubt a word of it; especially as it is min- 
gled with bits of wisdom and common-sense 
which impress one with the fact that the Old 
Salt must be a philosopher; and philosophers, 
we know, cannot be untruthful even if they so 
desire! “My Son,” he said to one of the 
three, whom he stopped with his glittering 
eye—“ My Son, don’t try to talk too salt. It 
don’t come nateral to a landsman ” ; and in the 
yarn of “ The Peaceful Pirates,” who were very 
gentlemanly pirates indeed, he remarked that 
“Tt ain’t no werry hard thing to be a gentle- 
man. Leastways I ’ain’t never seed no gen- 
tleman wot seemed to find it werry bard work.” 

Mr. Henderson’s Ancient Mariner does not 
seem to find it very hard work to be an Old 
Salt; and Mr. Henderson himself talks Salt so 
naturally that he cannot possibly be a lands- 
man. 


The Sea Wolves,* by Mr. Max Pemberton, is a 
sea yarn of another color, and of a very differ- 
ent fibre. What Mr. Henderson sets down as 
avowedly false is so real that it almost seems 
to be true. What Mr. Pemberton pretends to 
be all true is so impossible that no one can for 
a moment accept it as anything but the wild- 
est kind of romance. It is “‘ The Pirate’s Own 
Book ” — without its illustrations — brought 
down to date, with the Teutonic and the Cam- 

7 Sea Yarns for Boys. Spun by an Old Salt. By W. 
J. Henderson. Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $125. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

© The Sea Wolves. A Novel. By Max PremBenrrton. 
(In Harper's Franklin Square Library.) 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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pania crossing the bows of a steam pleasure- 
yacht manned by murderers, and laden with a 
million pounds sterling of stolen gold. The 
death rate is startling; revolvers are fired in 


every paragraph, and skulls are crushed on 
every other page; the decks are wet with 
blood; men roaring like wild beasts shake 


their fists in savage rage,and beg for liquor 
in their furious terror; ships are blown up; 
the captain’s cry rings above the thunder of 
the surf; and inky darkness sits upon the deep. 
Verily, the Old Salt’s dinner with the Mermaid, 
his Divided Sea Serpent, his Acrobatic Steam- 
er, and his Hoodoo Ape are nothing to all this. 
Mr. Pemberton’s gentlemen try very hard not 
to be gentlemen, and they succeed admirably ; 
but Mr. Pemberton’s own salt-talk comes nat- 
urally enough; it will delight plenty of lands- 
men, who prefer wild Wolves of the North Sea 
to mild episodie lions of Washington Square. 
And to such it is cordially recommended. 


THERE is a breath of salt air and a taste of 
sea life, both of a very pacific character, in 
“ Golden-Beak,” the second, but not the least 
entertaining, of the two short stories recent- 
ly published by Mr. George Bassett, under 
the title of Hippolyte and Golden-Beak” Mr. 
Bassett is a hitherto unknown writer who 
promises to make his mark. He speaks like a 
good Englishman; or like a bad American who 
has lived long abroad, and who has imbibed, 
from his foreign surroundings, an unjust and 
an ungenerous notion of his own country and 
of his own woman-kind. He talks about “a 
twopenny-ha’penny ” something, which is very 
English, and he says “ different frem,” instead 
of “ different to,” which is not English at all. 
He knows the upper Thames and its ways 
better than most Englishmen know it, and 
only as a few Americans know it; and he 
knows nothing about America whatever; 
hence from the opening paragraph to the 
last he leaves us in perplexing doubt as to 
his nationality. 

“Golden - Beak” is told in the first per- 
son by a very cynical young Briton who has 
the great good fortune to take passage on a 
Pacific mail-packet, bound for Japan, with that 
wonderful young American woman who is 
never found outside of a British novel, and is 
never seen off the British stage. The present 
interesting specimen, who out-Daisy-Millers 
anything Mr. James ever imagined, is called 
Potwin, which Mr. Bassett’s hero considers a 
monstrous and hideous appellation. Potwin, 
however, does not seem to belong peculiarly 
to the New World. It is not to be found in 
any Dictionary of Americanisms, and it occurs 
but once in the Directory of New York. It 
must be confessed that it does not appear, at 

® Hippolyte and Golden- Beak. Two Stories. By 


George Bassett. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. (In Harper's American Story-Tellers ) 
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all, in the London Directory, or in Burke’s 
Peerage, but it is hardly more hideous or mor 
monstrous than are Pottinger, or Pottle, o) 
Pottswight, or Potipher, or Potts, all of whom 
are residents of the English Metropolis; and 
M. Charles Potvin, a Belgian author of pros 
and verse, a leader of the liberal movement i: 
Belgian letters, is a man who is well know: 


and eminently respected in his own land, 
without any suspicion of having a comic 


hame., 

Mr. Bassett’s Mrs. Potwin is, of course, fair 
skinned and yellow-haired; and, natural], 
she is young and small. She is travelling 
quite alone, she speaks with a strong American 
accent, “she has the quick audacities of Ameri- 
can whatever they may be — 
drinks cocktails in the purser’s cabin at noon, 
and she drinks champagne with an utter stran- 
ger in the dining-saloon at luncheon. She 
tells this utter stranger, on the first day out, 
that her mother disgraced herself by running 
away with a married man; that she, Mrs. Pot- 
win, disliked Potwin, but married him never- 
theless; and then got a divorce from him be- 
fore she was nineteen. She flirts with every- 
body, from the captain down to the captain’s 
Japanese steward, and she sits on deck until 
after eleven every night, because she can by 
so doing distress the missionaries’ wives who 
are her fellow-passengers; all of which Mr. 
Bassett’s cynical Englishman considers very 
entertaining, and purely American! But 
whether these are the views of Mr. Bassett 
himself or of his nameless hero, it is not easy 
to determine, because they are so ingeniously 
and so carefully veiled. And in justice to Mr. 
Bassett—-if he is an American—it must be ad- 
mitted that if sometimes seems as if he were 
poking fun at his own British Diogenes, who 
travels with a tub, if he does not sleep in it. 

Despite the impossibility and absurdity of 
Mrs. Potwin herself, however, the story is a 
good one, strong, original, and well told. And 
the following extract will give a very fair 
idea of the quality of the narrator’s cynicism, 
and of his knowledge of the sex to which he 
fancies Mrs. Potwin belongs. “ ‘It’s a secret,’ 
she exclaimed,‘ and you know that women love 
secrets! ‘Yes, they love secrets as much as 
they love their rings, I replied. ‘But if you 
keep your rings shut up in a little black box 
at yovr bankers, yon get no joy out of them. 
And if you don’t tell your secrets, you might 
as well not have any!” Even the most worn 
out of novel readers will follow with interest 
all that happens to this fantastic young wo- 
man in the Empire of the Mikado, and in the 
domestic dominions of the British Queen. She 
almost involves the people of Japan in a two- 
penny-ha’-penny insurrection ; she nearly up- 
sets the scheme of life of one of her Britannic 
Majesty’s most loyal subjects; she calls herself 
“the spotted horse in the circus,” and among 
the Japanese she is known as the beautiful 
bird with the Golden Beak. 


usage she 


























